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ES chose | pages last Se we Te- | 
in a Governor's ferred to the isolated position of 
Chair. Governor Hughes at Albany, 
who was compelled to fight almost single- 
handed| for reform, measures which he had 
promised the people i in his campaign last fall 
and which only a minority of the Legislature 
seemed at all eager to promote. ‘This isola- 
tion of the Governor was strikingly illus- 
trated in the vote of the State Senate to re- 
tain in office the insurance superintendent, 
whose removal the Governor had emphatic- 
ally recommended. ‘That official was ad- 
mitted on all hands to be personally honest 
and incorruptible, but his conduct in office 
had not shown the high standard of efficiency 
which, in the opinion of the Governor and 
the press of the State, is demanded at this 
time of a man in his position. The Gover- 
nor felt keenly his responsibility to the peo- 
ple of the State for the administration of the 
insurance department, and he insisted on the 
right to remove an official who in his judg- 
ment was incompetent to conduct the affairs 
of this important department as he had prom- 
ised that they should be conducted. The 
State Senate, however, had not yet reached 
that point of view in its political philosophy 
from which mere efficiency could be regarded 
as a real test for office- -holding. In the opin- 
ion of a majority of its members, nothing 
short of absolute malfeasance in office would 
justify removal. In the exercise of its con- 
stitutional prerogative, therefore, the State 
Senate refused to accept the Governor’s rec- 
ommendation, and its action was very gener- 
ally interpreted as signifying a determination 
to nullify the Governor’s entire reform pro- 
gram. But those who predicated thus were 
deceived, Public sentiment made itself so 
‘of the Public Util- 

S which we’ discussed at some length 

last month: tar both houses of the Legisla- 
ture were glad to put themselves on record 
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by’ biicting this.1 meas d 
by Governor Hughes © anid: “his supporters. 
This wis \geally (a significant triumph won. 
against g ea The vote on the ques- 
p| of retaining the insurance superinten- 
a matter of slight consequence com- 
hs to the effect throughout the State of 
the passage of so comprehensive a measure 
as the Public Utilities bill. -Other State 
governors, notably those of Connecticut and 
Missouri, have felt. obliged to rebuke the 
legislatures of their respective States for neg- 
lect of the public interests, but in -no other 
State has the victory of thoroughgoing sin- 
cerity and efficiency in the executive chair 
been more marked than in New York. 


Efficiency in In our State governments it is be- 
State and | City coming more and more evident 
that the people will have to rely 

almost exclusively on the governors that they 
select to secure any appreciable increase of 
administrative efficiency. The average legis- 
lator is too much engrossed with the affairs 
of his own district to have much thought for 
the concerns of the State as a whole. Most 
of our States, if not actually badly governed 
or corruptly misgoverned, are certainly ad- 
ministered in accordance with low standards 
of efficiency, as compared, for example, with 
our great industrial enterprises. To say this 
of our city governments is to utter a truism. 
Graft is not the sole evil to be rooted out of 
our municipal governments. After we are 
rid of the grafter, comes the question, Is the 
man who takes his place competent as well 
as honest? There has lately been published 
a little book bearing the significant title, 
“Efficient. Democracy.” . Its author, Mr. 
William H. Allen, of New York, believing 
that ill-informed officials . are necessarily 
wasteful officials, has for several years: con- 
ducted a silent but fruitful campaign in the 
metropolis against the imperfect statistical 
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methods of certain of the public offices and 
departments. He has succeeded in showing 
most effectively how misleading are official 
reports as commonly compiled, and how few 
officials really know what they are doing, 
from year to year. “Twelve months of quiet 
investigation as conducted in New York by 
a few men banded together in the Bureau of 
City Betterment, in connection with the Citi- 
zens’ Union, resulted in disclosures consern- 
ing the borough government that led to the 
removals and enforced resignations of several 
incompetent officials and the installation, it 
is hoped, of common-sense business methods. 
The Bureau of «Municipal Research, of 
which Mr. Allen was one of the incorpora- 
tors, has a great work before it. The pro- 
posed methods of this new organization are 
outlined in ‘ Efficient Democracy,” which 
we commend to those among our readers who 
realize the crying need of this line of reform 
and have heart to undertake it. 


In San Francisco, however, the 
revelations of the past few months 
point to a condition of municipal 
rottenness that requires the most radical 
treatment. There the need of the hour is 
summed up in the simple, old-fashioned vir- 
tue of honesty. After that is attained it will 
be time to agitate for efficiency. Individuals, 
within and without official circles, were 
charged with bribing the Board of Supervis- 
ors to grant franchises to public-service cor- 
porations. In one day the grand jury re- 
turned sixty-five indictments of this nature 
against Abraham Ruef, one of the leading 
politicians of the city, who has since pleaded 
guilty and promised to do what he can to 
overthrow the iniquitous system of corrup- 
tion that has reached such startling propor- 
tions in the city by the Golden Gate. Mayor 
Schmitz was reported to have offered to make 
a full confession of his participation in 
municipal graft, but it was denied that im- 
munity was promised him in consideration 
of such a confession. All these disclosures 
are extremely humiliating to the proud me- 
tropolis of the Western slope, which only a 
year ago was the recipient of the nation’s 
sympathy and bounty in the hour of her dis- 
tress. But we should, of course, remember 
that the true bone and sinew of San Fran- 
cisco’s citizenship have been and will be un- 
affected by these scandals in high places. The 
mass of the population has been going about 


Francisco's 
Shame. 


its daily tasks, building up in a remarkably” 


short space of time what earthquake and fire 
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laid low. A wonderful achievement in city- 
and worthy of California's 


building, this, 
best traditions. 


Her Wonderful The fire following the earthquake 
Buildin of April 18, 1906, burned over 
‘497 blocks, being about four 
square miles. Within that area there was 
practically not a building but was rendered 
uninhabitable, and but few that were not 
totally destroyed. A careful canvass of the 
burned district has been made just one year 
after the fire. This shows that almost one- 
half of this area is now under roof. While 
not all of the new buildings are of permanent 
construction, a large part of them are, and 
the permanent work which has been done is 
of the best, the character of the buildings 
being such as to guarantee that the new San 
Francisco which’ is springing up so rapidly 
on the ruins of the old is to be more beautiful 
and substantial than that which was de- 
stroyed. It is estimated that the actual cash 
outlay in reconstruction during the year has 
been about $80,000,000, of which more than 
$60,000,000 went for the construction of 
buildings, nearly $10,000,000 for labor in 
the removal of débris, and a similar sum for 
the restoration of public utilities. To the 
members of labor-unions alone it is estimated 
that $20,000,000 was paid in wages. Bank 
clearings for the year reached the enormous 
total of $2,074,299,568. The map on the 
opposite page affords striking evidence of the 
year’s activity. The blackened spaces repre- 
sent buildings in the burned district now 
actually under roof. ; 


Chicago’s ‘After a decade of agitation and 
New Charter, strenuous work, Chicago has se- 
me cured a new charter from the 
Illinois Legislature. She has been governed 
by an antiquated “ city and village ” act, and 
has been restricted in a hundred directions 
and prevented from making necessary munic- 
ipal improvements or from_ introducing 
method, efficiency, and system into her ad- 
ministration. To clear the way for a new 
charter suited to Chicago’s needs and condi- 
tions, a constitutional amendment had to be 
proposed by. the Legislature and adopted by 
the people. ‘This was done in 1905, and the 
approval of the amendment was followed by 
the organization of a large and representa- 
tive charter convention composed of Chicago 
citizens. The convention labored for cigh- 
teen months, carefully studied all recent 
charter legislation in America and Europe, 
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thoroughly debated a number of “ modern” 
and “radical” ideas,—there was a strong 
radical element in the convention, thanks to 
ex-Mayor Dunne,—and finally elaborated a 
compromise charter that seemed satisfactory 
to all groups and interests. ‘The charter was 
submitted to the State Legislature in the 
form of a bill and was the feature of the re- 
cent session. For weeks its fate was in doubt, 
for many of the “ country legislators” feared 
Chicago was practically about to secede from 
the State and set up a rival Legislature. But 
all. obstacles and difficulties—many of them 
serious,—-were finally overcome, and in the 
last hours of the session the charter bill was 
passed by a very narrow margin. 


Materia) Chicago is rejoicing and enthusi- 
Pe 5, 0 astically congratulating herself 

Benefits on the result, and she is certainly 
entitled to gratulation. Her new charter is 
not a model in any sense and will not con- 
tribute anything to the science or art of mu- 
nicipal government. ‘The Legislature missed 
its opportunity and failed to profit by the 
thought and experience of municipal reform- 
ers. 
vanced provisions that the Chicago conven- 
tion had inserted after much reflection and 
full consideration. It refused to make the 
slightest concession to independent voting, 
to popular control of party by means of di- 
rect primaries, and to the demand for local 
option in Sunday observance. But it has at 
least freed Chicago from galling fetters and 
given her what may be called the necessaries 
of municipal life and growth. The new 
charter enables her to consolidate her taxing 
and administrative bodies, to place her park 
systems under one management instead of 
three, to improve and extend her revenue 
system so as to raise more money by reason- 
able taxation, to increase her bonded indebt- 
edness fivefold for permanent improvements, 
and to control more effectually, or even mu- 
nicipalize, such public utilities as telephones, 
tunnels, gas, and electric plants. Further, 
the new charter provides for a referendum 
on any important franchise at the request of 
10 per cent. of the registered voters. Chicago 
is given the authority to amend her own 
charter in certain specified directions and is 
made more independent of the Legislature. 
The number of aldermen is reduced from 
seventy to fifty, and the aldermanic term is 
raised to four years. The benefits from the 
charter,—which has to be referred to the 
people of Chicago,—will be chiefly material 


It rejected several significant and ad-. 
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and economic. Cleaner streets, better bridges, 
better pavements, a more efficient police, 
should result from it. Had the Legislature 
been more progressive Chicago would have 
obtained much more, but she is thankful for 
the favors received and has every reason to 
be so, considering the “remarkable unre- 
sponsiveness of the Legislature to really pro- 
gressive: propositions,” in the words of the 
vigilant Legislative Voters’ League. 


The country’s attention was cen- 
tered in a remarkable way, last 
month, on a murder trial con- 
ducted at Boise City, the capital of the State 
of Idaho. On December 30, 1905, ex-Goy- 
ernor Frank Steunenberg was assassinated by 
means of a bomb planted at the gate in front 
of his house at Caldwell, Idaho. Six years 
before, his official actions as Governor at the 
time of the labor riots in the Coeur d’Alene 
mining district, in obtaining the aid of fed- 
eral troops, had been bitterly resented by the 
Western Federation of Miners. On the per- 
son of Harry Orchard, who was arrested on 
suspicion of complicity in the murder, were 
found papers which were believed to estab- 
lish a connection with William D. Haywood, 
secretary and treasurer of the miners’ union; 
Charles H. Moyer, its.president, and George 
A. Pettibone, a member of its executive com- 
mittee. The trials of these men for con- 
spiracy to commit murder, beginning with 
that of Haywood, are now in progress. It 
was alleged many months ago that a confes- 
sion had been procured from Orchard im- 
plicating the union officials in many other 
murders committed in the mining districts of 
Idaho and Colorado, as well as in the killing 
of Steunenberg. The interest of organized 
labor in the case became acute and wide- 
spread when the Governor of Colorado hon- 
ored a requisition for Moyer, Haywood, and 
Pettibone, and the men were arrested and 
taken, without the privilege of consulting 
counsel or seeing members of their families, 
by special train to Idaho. The United States 
Supreme Court later sustained the validity 
of this procedure, but an unusually virulent 
agitation in behalf of the prisoners has spread 
throughout the labor-unions of the country. 
President Roosevelt’s characterization of 
them as “ undesirable citizens,” while it had 
no. reference to the crime for which they had 
been placed on trial, was taken up by the 
Socialist agitators, who sought to have it ap- 
pear as an attempt to prejudice the case. A 
large fund was raised for the defense of the 


The Idaho 
Murder 
Cases. 
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accused) men, and eminent counsel were en- 


OF THE WORLD. 


gaged. After the first few days at Boise - 


City even the irreconcilables among the So- 
cialist leaders:in attendance seemed ready tc 
admit that the Idaho authorities were dis- 
posed to grant the accused a fair and impar- 
tial trial.!:sThe process of selecting a jury 
occupied many wearisome days. 


p= This month of June will witness 
Philippine the first general election of dele- 
Election. ‘gates to ai popular assembly in 
the Philippine Islands. ‘The steps by: which 
this important event in the: political history 
of the Philippines has been brought ‘about 
have been hardly noticed by the American 
public. Five years ago Congress passed a 
law which provided that whenever “a con- 
dition of general and complete peace shall 
have been established,” and the fact of its es- 
tablishment certified by the president of the 
Philippine Commission, ‘‘ the President upon 
being satisfied thereof shall order a census.” 
It is further provided by the law that if the 
peaceful conditions should continue for two 
years after the completion and publication of 
the census an election for the choice of dele- 
gates to the popular assembly shall be called 
by the direction of the president. The census 
was completed and published on March 28, 
1905, and, two years having passed without 





‘ON THE LID ONCE MORE. 
From the Press (Philadelphia). 


serious disturbance; the President on March 
29 of the current year issued a formal order 
for an election. The date, June 30, has been 


Copyright, 1907, by I. Benjamin, Cincinnati. 
HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT, OF OHIO. 
(From his latest photograph.) 


fixed by the commission for the election, 
which is to be held in all of the territory 
not inhabited by Moros or other non-Chris- 
tian tribes. While at least one of the po- 
litical parties in the islands has declared for 
immediate independence, it is impossible to. 
say whether any considerable number of del-  ~ 
egates will be elected upon that platform. 
The National Progressive party, successor of 
the Federals, has adopted a platform look- 
ing to ultimate independence, but proposing 
no radical steps at present. Parties in the 
Philippines, have always . resembled personal 
factions or juntas, rather..than bodies ‘of vot- 
ers united on particular policies or principles. 


: an date of -the assembling of 
Candidates, Sit. he 
Presidential the Philippine. Legislature has 


and Senatorial. 


been fixed for the latter part of- 
October, to suit the conyenience of Secre- 
tary Taft, who will visit the archipelago at, 
that time. .The Secretary. will return ‘to 
Washington before the holidays, and w 
probably make such recommendations » to,® 
Congress as may have been suggested by his ‘ 
observations on the trip. Mr. Taft’s candi- ++ 
dacy for the Presidency has steadily devel- 
oped in strength. There was every indica- 
tion last. month that he would receive the 
practically unanimous support of his State, 
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and the Foraker leaders seemed eager to an- 
nounce their indorsement of his candidacy, 
irrespective of the contest for Mr. Foraker’s 
seat in the Senate. After a month’s deadlock 
the Republicans of the Wisconsin Legislature 
succeeded in nominating the Hon. Isaac 
Stephenson to succeed Senator Spooner. Mr. 
Stephenson, whose election promptly fol- 
lowed his nomination, is a millionaire lum- 
berman and banker, an ardent supporter of 
Senator La Follette in his policies, and a man 
of considerable experience in public life, hav- 
ing been a member of the lower house of 
Congress for six years in the ’80’s. The 
Rhode Island Legislature; after a long ses- 
sion spent in deadlock, was compelled to ad- 
journ*without having chosen a Senator. The 
election of members of the next Rhode Island 
Legislature will be fought out on the basis 
of votes for the various senatorial candidates. 


The new Inland Waterways 
Commission, appointed by Presi- 
dent: Roosevelt to investigate the 
improvement of rivers and harbors, the utili- 
zation of streams for irrigation, and the recla- 
mation of swamp lands, has been organized 
with Representative Burton, of Ohio, as chair- 
man; Senator Newlands as vice-chairman, 
and Dr. W J McGee as secretary. The com- 
mission will make visits of inspection of the 


Our 
Inland 
Waterways. 


Tion. Theodore KE. Burton.° 


organizations of . the 


Dr. W J McGee. 
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Mississippi and the Great Lakes,.and will 
consider all general: subjects comisieeted with 
the inland water system of the country along 
the broadest lines. The Administration at 
Washington attaches great importance to the 
work of this commission, believing that as 
one result of its labors the “ log-rolling ” 
schemes of river improvement that have pre- 
vailed in the past will be superseded by an 
orderly, definite policy of improvement and 
control. The commission owes its existence 
largely to the activity of certain commercial 
‘Mississippi Valley, 
which had in yiew~the jattainment of lower 
freight rates through the construction of a 
deep waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
and this aspect of the waterways problem will 
doubtless receive the commission’s earnest at- 
tention. But its investigations will cover a 
much broader field, as was indicated by the 
President’s letter of March 14 last to Chair- 
man Burton, summarized in the April num- 
ber of this magazine. 


Studying The last Congress provided for 
immigration the creation of an immigration 
commission, with authority to 

visit foreign countries, there to ascertain the 
conditions affecting immigration. ° At the 
same time, the Immigration bill, passed at 
the last session, authorized the President to 


Hon. Franets @!’ Newidnds. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE NEW INLAND WATERWAYS COMMISSION, 
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Photograph by the National Press Ass’n, Washington. 











MEMBERS OF TIIE IMMIGRATION COMMISSION. 


Reading from left to,right: Senator A. C. Latimer, South Carolina; Mr. W. R. Wheeler, California ; 


Senator H. C. Lodge,. Massachusetts ; Prof. J. W. Jenks, Cornell University ; 


Senator W. B. Dillingham, 


Vermont, chairman; Mr. Morton FE. Crane, Massachusetts, secretary ; Representative Wm. S. Bennet, New 
York; Mr. ‘Walter. W. Husband, clerk Senate Committee ; Representative B. F. Howell, New Jersey ; Repre- 
sentative J. L: Burnett, Alabama ; Commissioner of Labor Charles P. Neill. 


enter into agreements with foreign nations 
forthe purpose of preventing immigration 
into the United States of aliens who were 
not entitled under the restrictions imposed 


by our laws to enter our ports. President 
Roosevelt appointed the following gentle- 
men as members of this important commis- 
sion: Senator Dillingham, of Vermont, 
chairman; Senators Latimer, of South Caro- 
lina, and Lodge, of Massachusetts; Repre- 
sentatives Howell, of New Jersey ; Bennet, of 
New York, and Burnett, of Alabama; Com- 
missioner of Labor Neill, Prof. J. W. Jenks, 
of Cornell University, and W. R. Wheeler, 
of California. The members of the commis- 
sion, with the exception: of Senator Lodge, 
Professor Jenks, and Commissioner Neill, 
will spend the greater part of the summer in 
Europe, while Messrs. Neill and Jenks will 
remain in this country, devoting themselves 
to the collection and preparation of statistics 
regarding immigration, the disposition of im- 
migrants, and so forth, which it is desired 
to incorporate in the final report. —The mem- 
bers of the commission who will go abroad 


will visit Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
Poland, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
and possibly England. An earnest effort will 
be made by the commission to devise some 
method by which the history of intending 
immigrants from foreign countries may be 
ascertained, as it has always been the policy 
of our Government to exclude- from this 
country all persons having criminal records 
in the countries of their birth. 


“ The spring of 1907 is likely to 
Exceptionally be remembered .for many years 
oreeeri"y’ for the severity of its weather 
conditions. Hardly any part of the United 
States was exempt from continued cold and 
unprecedented snowfall. March and April 
weather continued until mid-May. The ef- 
fect of these.uinusual conditions on the wheat 
crop of the Middle West was watched with 
anxiety in all the centers of the world’s grain 
trade. Alarming reports of injury to the 
Western grain fields were spread broadcast 
in the interest of speculators. Doubtless 
these exaggerated the damage greatly. The 
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maturing of grain in what is now the winter- 
wheat section of Kansas and Nebraska was 
undoubtedly much retarded by the cold; but 
it was believed by the Department of Agri- 
culture, late in May, that the prospects of 
an average crop were still fair in most of the 
winter-wheat area, barring a continuance of 
the unexampled cold weather. 


Effect In the spring-wheat section, far- 


on the Wheat ther north, 
Market. 


threatened to interfere with plowing and 


seeding to an extent that would inevitably” 


reduce the yield. As reported to Washing- 
ton, however, the cold did not prevent the 
usual farming operations of the season to any 
serious extent,-although in many places there 
was a delay of a week or two in getting im the 
seed. In Western Canada, a wheat tegior 

of growing importance, which a Canadian 
writer glowingly describes in this number of 
the Review, the cold was so intense as to 
delay plowing very generally. A decrease in 
the Canadian wheat crop for the current year 
may be regarded as very probable. The rav- 
ages of the “ green bug,” an insect heretofore 
slightly feared in our grain belt, were re- 
ported in May as causing serious damage to 
Kansas and Nebraska wheat. These reports, 
however, were declared by the authorities at 
Washington to be highly colored and unwar- 
ranted by the facts. But at any rate they 
affected the Chicago wheat pit to an appre- 
ciable extent, and, in conjunction with the 
admitted wheat shortage of every European 








DOLLAR WHEAT AGAIN TRIUMPHANT. 
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the weather was #, 
more serious factor, in so far as. it: 





STATUE OF GEN. HENRY W. LAWTON. 


(Unveiled at Indianapolis, ‘on Memorial Day, May 
30, 1907.) 


country except France, an advance in specu- 
lative prices soon set in which has had no 
parallel in this country since the spring of 
1898. During April and May there was a 
rise of from 20 to 21 cents. Foreign markets 
shared in this excitement to some extent. 


The President ot the opening of the Jamestown 


Tercentennial Exposition, in the 
presence of 100,000 people, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt delivered a notable address, in 
which, after an exceedingly able and sympa- 
thetic treatment of the historical retrospect 
suggested by the occasion, he proceeded to ex- 
pound his conception of the duties of latter- 
day American patriotism in) the :facejof dan- 


on American 
/deals. 


~ gers inherent in our system of popular self- 


government as it has been developed in this 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT DELIVERING THE OPENING SPEECH OF THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


industrial age. He reiterated his belief that 
it is our business as a nation to put a stop to 
corporate abuses, but at the same time exalted 
temperateness of spirit in all attempts to re- 
form such abuses. He said: 


Our purpose, is to build up rather than to tear 
down. We show ourselves the truest friends of 
property when we make it evident that we will 
not tolerate the abuses of property. We are 
steadily bent on preserving the institution of 
private property; we combat every tendency to- 
ward reducing the people to economic servitude; 
and ‘we care not whether the tendency is due to 
a sinister agitation directed against all property, 
or whether it is due to the actions of those mem- 
bers of the predatory classes whose anti-social 
power is immeasurably increased because of the 
very fact that they possess wealth. 


A few days later, speaking at the unveiling 
of the statue of General George B. McClel- 
lan, at Washington, the President again em- 


phasized the importance of putting into prac- 
tice the well-worn precepts regarding liberty, 
fraternity, and equality, as applied to the con- 
ditions of our modern American life. Some 
time ago it had been arranged that the Presi- 
dent should deliver the address on Memorial 
Day at the unveiling of the statue to General 
Lawton in Indianapolis. General Lawton, it 
will be recalled, had served with distinction 
in the Civil War and the war with Spain, in 
1898, and died in the line of duty in sup- 
pressing the insurrection in the Philippjnes. 
The President’s Indianapolis speech was 
largely devoted to a discussion of the Gov- 
ernment’s relation to railroad investments. 
Extended extracts from that part of the 
President’s Indianapolis address appear on 
pages 725-8 of this number of the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS. 
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From the National Press Association, Washington. 
THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT TO GEN. GEORGE B. 
MCLELLAN. 
(Unveiled on May 2, 1907.) 


The most serious labor disturb- 
ances of the month of May were 
developed at points as far apart 
as New York and San Francisco. At New 
York the ’longshoremen, whose work it is to 
load and unload the cargoes of the great 
transatlantic liners, went on strike for higher 
wages and succeeded in causing serious delay 
to traffic, which could only be overcome by 
the employment of large numbers of “ strike- 
breakers.” For a few days there were 12,000 
of these *longshoremen idle along the docks 
of New York. ‘There were naturally a few 
violent conflicts between the striking laborers 
and those who took their jobs, but on the 
whole the conduct of the strikers, and espe- 
cially of the strike leaders, was exemplary. 
In San Francisco there was a general strike 
of street-railway employees, the iron-workers, 
and a few other industries. Here there was 
much violence, and it was even thought neces- 
sary at one stage to call out the militia.. The 
disorder was abated before this step was actu- 
ally taken, but not before a number of strikers 
had been shot and mortally wounded by the 
strike-breakers, whom they had attacked. 


Labor 
Troubles. 


A gift of $1,000,000 has been 

eful ’ ’ 
“Git to South made by Miss Anna ‘I. “Jéanes, 
‘of Philadelphia, for a fund to be 
devoted entirely to rudimentary. schools for 
Southern negroes. All who have followed 
the work of the graduates of Hampton and 


.Tuskegee are aware that dotted. over. the 


Southern States there are hundreds of small 
village and rural schools which receive little 
or no aid from.the State school systems, but 
which in many communities form the sole 
educational equipment for the colored race. 


 The-gift, of this fund, which will be admin- 
listered. py,..Principal Frissell, of Hampton, 


and. Principal, Booker T. Washington, of 
Tuskegee, is most timely. We may be as- 
sured that every dollar of it will be made to 
count, and that a great uplift will be given 


almost immediately to the cause of negro 
“education. 


A New Postal 4+ Hew postal convention between 
Arrangement the United States and Canada 
with Canada. : 
went into effect on the 7th of last 
month. Hereafter, according to its terms, 
papers and magazines sent to Canada from 
Great Britain will pay only one-half as 
much postage as those mailed to Canada from 
this country, whereas formerly an English 
publication paid eight times*as much as an 
American. Both these rates were obviously 
unfair, although it is difficult to see just what 
is gained by attaining fairness to British pub- 
lishers at the expense of justice to American. 
According to a Canadian public man, whose 
words are quoted in one of the prominent 
weeklies of the Dominion, Canada was, un- 
der the old arrangement, almost prohibited 
from developing a periodical literature of her 
own. 

The cheap New York magazine traveled as 
freely through our mails as through the Ameri- 
can, as freely through Ontario as Michigan, 
while all the postal revenue went to Washington, 
and not a cent to Ottawa. All these publications 
were crammed ‘with advertising,- none of it 
Canadian. *We-were a sort of cheap annex to 
the republic,—an extra stretch of country thrown 
in “to boot” or to make good measure in all 
things having to do with literature and pub- 
lishing. 

Even if this were true, it is difficult to sec 
how the new arrangement will be much of a 
consolation. British periodicals have never in 
the past treated Canadian topics more com- 
prehensively or fairly than have our own. 
For example, we may tmodestly*refer ‘to the 
series of articles in the present number of this 
magazine. 
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Mr. B 
Asks for 


guished foreigner when asked for 
Our Poets. 


his opinion of American life and 
the material conditions surrounding it ven- 
tures to break away from the conventional 
tribute to our immense material prosperity, 
the vastness of our national domain, and the 
commercial enterprise of our citizens. The 
British Ambassador, Mr.’ James Bryce, how- 
ever, after paying the usual number of grace- 
ful compliments to our good qualities (and 
paying them in an unusually fascinating way ) 
has ventured to probe a little below the sur- 
face and to touch us on one of our weak spots. 
In speaking, several weeks ago, about the 
celebration in England of the birthday of the 

poet Swinburne, Mr. Bryce lamented the 
jean of poetry in English literature to-day. 
Then suddenly he asked: Who are your 
poets in America? 

Who are writing your songs and stirring your 
heart,—or isn’t your heart being stirred? Noth- 
ing is more important than that each generation 
and each land should have its own poets. Each 
oncoming tide of life, each age, requires and 
needs men of lofty thought who shall. dream and 
sing for it, who shall.gather up its tendencies 
and formulate its ideals and voice its spirit, pro- 
claiming its duties and awakening its enthusiasm, 
through the high authority of the poet and the 
art of his verse. Any generation is indeed bereft 
among whom poetic inspiration might seem to be 
dying out. ‘However much we enjoy and prize 
the old singers, new ones are needed to express 
the ever-changing attitude of man to nature and 
life. There are immortal themes,—but chang- 
ing accents and altering modes of art. 


It does not follow, however, Mr. 
Bryce continued, that because a 
generation is without great poets, 
therefore there is no poetical possibilities 


Nota 
Cause for 
Despair. 


in the life it leads. “It does not follow 
at all that there is no song because the bird 
is not there to sing it. There are times 
of brooding and times of labor.” The same 
criticism or comment applies, in Mr. Bryce’ s 
opinion, to the present state of the drama in 
English-speaking countries. Admitting the 
material scenic splendor of the stage in Eng- 
land and the United States and the vast 
wealth lavished upon theatrical representa- 
tions, Mr. Bryce lamented the fact that the 
present age has failed to produce a dramatist 
of the first magnitude. He could not explain 
the situation. He referred to it as one of the 
mysterious workings of nature. 

Youcannot attempt to prophesy the appearance 


of genius. It will emerge in accordance with no 
laws which we can detect. Favorable, even in- 


sistent and clamorous, conditions do not beget it. 


It is not often that a distin- 
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Nor when it appears is it likely to take the 
course conditions would seem to have made in- 
evitable for it. It ought to revive the drama, but 
instead, perhaps, it paints pictures. It ought to 
compose poetry, but lo, it Promises to invent ma- 
chinery. 


Some Signifi- Provincial politicians may not 
cant Articles recognize the fact, but a fact it 
on Canada. vevertheless is, that the destiny 
of the Dominion of Canada is not only the 
biggest thing in present-day British imperial 
politics, but likely to become very nearly the 
largest factor in our own international rela- 
tions during future years.. Our trade, diplo- 
matic intercourse, and social and sentimental 
connections with our neighbor, to the north 
have already an importance which does not 
receive its due consideration from American 
citizens generally. This Review has endeav- 
ored to set forth the importance of these ac- 
tualities and possibilities with our neighbor 
nation. Accordingly, we have secured from 
a number of representative Canadians some 
highly significant articles which appear in 
this number and to which we commend our 
readers’ special attention. There are few 
situations in the world to-day more fascinat- 
ing or swiftly kaleidoscopic in their changes 
than the development of the Canadian West. 
Mr. John W. Dafoe, editor of the Manitoba 
Free Press, of Winnipeg, who writes our ar- 
ticle, “ Western Canada: Its Resources and 
Possibilities,’ knows the situation perfectly. 
Whether there is a menace or a promise for 
the future of our grain-fields and the prod- 
ucts of our Middle and Far West in the pro- 
posed scheme for a Hudson Bay route to 
Europe, REview oF Reviews readers will 
find Miss Laut’s article on that subject of 
help and interest. Canadian-American trade 
intercourse and the mineral resources of the 
Dominion are other topics treated in con- 
tributed articles this month. 


The general reciprocal feelings of 
Canadians and Americans may be 
said to be of the best, and Ambas- 
sador Bryce’s visit to Canada shortly after 
his arrival in Washington has been more than 
sufficient to offset the ruffled feelings of the 
Newfoundlanders toward us because of the 
still clouded fisheries situation. It is in- 
teresting to note, in passing, that a substan- 
tial agreement between the United States 
and Great Britain has been reached for the 
negotiation of a treaty covering all matters 
relating to the boundary-water disputes be- 
tween this country and the Dominion. Even 


Canadian- 
American 
Cordiality. 
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Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s strong, independent at- 
titude at the colonial conference in London 
on the matter of Canadian-American trade 
does not presage any loss to American busi- 
ness. There are many things, said the Cana- 
dian Premier, which Canada could exchange, 
concession for concession, with the United 
States, but the Dominion, in general, stands 
with the motherland. Canada is_ prepared, 
he continued, to spend hundreds of millions 
of dollars in order to make trade flow, not 
north and south, but east and west. Even 
hundreds of’ millions’ of dollars, however, 
cannot offset natural laws, and, commercially 
as well as politically, the destinies of the 
United States and Canada must ever remain 
closely bound together. 


Active hostilities. in « Central 
America have finally been termi- 
nated by the real treaty of peace, 
signed at Amapala, on April 24, by the en- 
voys of Nicaragua and Salvador, and the sit- 
uation in Honduras has been improved by 
the organization of a provisional government. 
The several treaties ending the present trou- 
bles will be reconsidered and embodied at a 
later date in a new instrument to be dis- 
cussed at a coming conference at Corinto. 
A threatened war between Mexico and 
Guatemala, arising out of a disagreement 
over the extradition of some Guatemalans 
who had committed crimes on Mexican soil, 
was avoided through the dignified moderation 
of the Mexican President. The authenticity 
of the interview attributed to President Diaz, 
however, in which he suggested a joint Mexi- 
can-American protectorate over Central 
America, has been denied. A confederation 
of the five republics, each one with the status 
of a state under American protection, is also 
being discussed. It cannot be said that the 
time for such a joint movement on the part 
of the two larger republics of the continent 
has actually arrived. Fut, as the wars be- 
tween these republics increase in frequency, it 
seems more and more possible that such a 
protectorate is the only practicable remedy 
for the intolerable state of affairs which has 
so long existed in Central America. 


Peace in 
Central 
America. 


At Last a tter two years of discussion, we 
Dominican have at last concluded with Santo 
reaty- Domingo a treaty which. prac- 
tically makes the United States Government 
the trustee of the black republic. Since this 
new treaty, which passed our own Senate 
on February 25, and was ratified by the 
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‘Dominican Congress on May 3, marks a new 


departure in the relations of. the United 
States to the smaller republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, it will be well to recap- 
itulate briefly the history of our treaty rela- 
tions with Santo Domingo. In. the latter 
part of the year 1904, it will be remembered, 
while our Government was pressing fora set- 
tlement of the claims of American citizens 
against Santo Domingo, a revolution broke 
out in that republic. President Morales 
being hard pressed by the revolutionists and 
desiring the moral support of the United 
States, entered into an agreement with Cap- 
tain Dillingham, of the American Navy, by 
the terms of which Dominican custom-houses 
were to be occupied by Americans, and the 
foreign indebtedness of the country paid by 
these American officials out of the customs 
receipts. “This convention, or treaty; was 
rejected by the United States Senate. On 
March 31, 1905, however, a modus vivendi 
was agreed upon. An American collector 
was placed in charge of .the custom-houses 
and 55 per cent. of the custom receipts were 
deposited with a New York bank, to be 
turned over to the foreign creditors of 
Santo Domingo. 


This did not save Morales, how- 
Lnited States ever. He was defeated by the 
gages" reyolutionists. The result, how- 
ever, was highly beneficial to the finances of 
the little republic. Up to the present more 
than $3,000,000 has been deposited in the 
New York bank to the credit of Santo Do- 
mingo, and this will be used in discharging 
the foreign debt. The Dominican Minister 
of Finance (Sefior Frederico Velasquez), 
by hard work during the past two years, 
has succeeded in getting the European cred- 
itors of his country to consent to a 50 per 
cent. reduction in their claims, for cash. A 
prominent New York banking-housg has un- 
dertaken to advance the money for this pur- 
pose, accepting 5 per cent. fifty-year bonds 
in return. The new treaty provides for the 
appointment, by the President of the United 
States, of a receiver of customs to collect the 
Dominican revenues as long as the bonds al- 
ready referred to are outstanding. The 
treaty also guarantees the protection of. the 
United States to the receiver and his assist- 
ants. It further pledges. the,. Dominican 
Government not to increase, its, public; debt 
or to modify its import duties, jwithaut. the 
consent of the United States. Europe, in gen- 
eral, regards the treaty with approval. 


What the 
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Pi i ee Despite the fact that, on May 8, 
of Mr. Root’s the direct American mail. service 
Sowing. to the eastern coast of the south- 
ern continent was discontinued, and after 
that time all our letters will go to those 
South American countries by way of Europe, 
our relations with the Latin-Americans,— 
thanks principally to Secretary Root’s recent 
mission,—have greatly improved. In a speech 
in opening the Argentine Congress, on the 
same day that we began to send our South 
American mail via Europe, President Alcorta 
declared : 


The most notable diplomatic event of ‘the past 
year was the visit of the American Secretary of 
State, Mr. Root, to this and other Latin repub- 
lics. That eminent statesman brought messages 
of cordiality and friendship from the American 
people and their illustrious President, Mr. Roose- 
velt, and made statements on every possible oc- 
casion which could only have the effec’. of assist- 
ing in the progress of the republics and bringing 
about closer relations between them and the 
United States. The visit of Mr. Root has already 
begun to bear fruit in the genuine friendship 
established, in a better understanding, and in the 
frank relations existing between Argentina and 
the United States and the firm desire of both 
republics to promote their mutual commerce. 


Teieaeaaes The International Bureau of the 
American American Republics, of which 
pum’ Mr. John Barrett has just been 
made director, is an institution founded about 
seventeen years ago as a result of the First 
International Pan-American Conference, 
held in Washington. The late James G. 
Blaine was the leader in the movement, and 
saw great possibilities in an establishment of 
this kind for developing commerce and 
friendly relations among the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. Since then it has led 
a dignified and honest existence in Washing: 
ton, having such distinguished men as its 
directors as the celebrated newspaper corre- 
spondent, William Eleroy Curtis, and Hon. 
W. W. Rockhill, now United States Min- 
ister to China. It has not, however, ever 
carried out to the extent planned the inten- 
tions of the founders. It has done a good 
work and has possessed a competent staff, but 
there had been lack of interest in-the State 
Department of the United States and in the 
foreign offices of the governments of the other 
republics, until Secretary Root, with his n:as- 
terful statesmanship and far-sighted policy, 
saw the necessity of immediately developing 
better relations with our sister republics and 
determined that the bureau should become 
the chief agency to this end. 


tin a preliminary step, a most 
of tke ambitious plan of reorganization 
New Director. * 
and extension for the bureau was 
submitted to the Third Pan-American Con- 
ference, held in Rio de Janeiro last summer. 
This was approved by the conference. Fol- 
lowing this, Mr. Root made his famous 
diplomatic tour of the South American con- 
tinent, visiting all the principal capitals, and 
realizing, as no American statesman has 
heretofore realized, the magnificent oppor- 
tunities for the extension of American com- 
merce and influence in all Latin-America. 
Before his return to the United States he had 
secured an appropriation from our own Con- 
gress of $200,000 for a site and building for 
the bureau’s new home, to which fund the 
other republics also contributed. Describing 
his hopes to Mr. Carnegie, he persuaded that 
philanthropist to give $750,000 for a build- 
ing, making a total of $1,000,000 for 
location and structure. Mr. Root’s next 
move was, in conference and harmony with 
the ministers of the Latin-American repub- 
lics at Washington, to select a new director 
for the bureau. The choice fell upon Hon. 
John Barrett, United States Minister to 
Colombia, who has also previously been 
United States Minister to Panama and to 
Argentina, and before that delegate of the 
United States to the Second Pan-American 
Conference, at Mexico. In December last 
Mr. Barrett was formally elected director 
of the bureau to succeed Hon. William C. 
Fox, who has been appointed United States 
Minister to-Ecuador. In discussing the fu- 
ture of the bureau, Mr. Barrett says that its 
great purpose will be not only to build up 
trade and commerce among all the American 
nations, but to promote more friendly rela- 
tions, better understanding of each other, 
and the general prosperity and well-being of 
all the countries of the American continents. 
For this purpose he desires the co-operation 
of chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
commercial organizations, and other institu- 
tions interested in the extension of American 
influence and prestige abroad. The monthly 
bulletin of the bureau has already been 
greatly improved, and Mr. Barrett hopes for 
increased usefulness from this publication. 


An illuminating view of the 

Situation Cuban situation from within, 
in Cuba. showing the economic and social 
currents and cross-currents which are help- 
ing or retarding the attainment of Cuban in- 
dependence, is given in a letter we have re- 
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ceived from a keen student of politics and 
economics, of long residence in Cuba in 
capacity which has afforded him, during the 
past ten years, excellent opportunity for ob- 
serving actualities. ‘There are two main rea- 
sons, he declares, for the depression in Cuba. 
One is the lack of personal rights on the part 
of the inhabitants of the island,- and the 
other the commercial unrest which is evi- 
dent in the want of confidence on the part 
of both labor and capital. The moneyed 
man has, says the writer of this letter, no 
adequate security that he will ever get his 
money back. He therefore charges inordi- 
nate interest and demards inordinate secu- 
rity. Usury is, accordingly, one of the curses 
of present-day Cuba. On the other hand, 
labor is almost absolutely unprotected. 
There is no such thing as the mechanic’s 
lien or its equivalent. In Cuba the laborer 
is considered last. “‘ Not until farmers and 
laborers are reasonably sure of the fruits of 
their labor will there be industrial tranquil- 
lity in Cuba, and commercial tranquillity will 
flow at once from industrial tranquillity.” 
The principal difficulty in the way of secur- 
ing these reforms, we are told, is the apathy 
of the conservative elements. 


They are relying upon the strong arm of the 
United States to maintain law and order, and are 


therefore quietly abstaining from taking any 


effective part in public affairs. Thus the very 
elements that must eventually govern Cuba, as 
every other nation, are contributing to delay the 
hour when the American troops can evacuate the 
island. 


- The writer of this letter insists 
conomic ats ‘ 
Reforms in: that it is already recognized by 
the Island. 41] intelligent Cubans that the 
island, being the key to the Panama Canal, 


“can never be permitted by the Government | 


of the United States to pass into hostile 
hands, or, by incompetent administration, to 
become a source of international peril.” 


This being recognized, the conservative ele- 
ments of Cuban society, without much regard to 
party, smile at the prospect of an end to the 
“Intervention.” They declare that no end is pos- 
sible and that, after all, it is not the form of in- 
tervention but the fact of American control of the 
situation which interests them. Hence these ele- 
ments have thus far failed to perfect any organi- 
‘ zation to succeed the now defunct “ Moderato” 
party, leaving the “ Liberales,” so badly divided 
among themselves over the candidacy of various 
generals, to control the situation so far as per- 
mitted by the Provisional Government. These 
having no organization and exhibiting considera- 
ble apathy about organizing, there remains only 
the late insurgent element to be heard from in 
any truly representative way. The Administra- 
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tion, therefore, must largely depend for reform 
on one-sided statements, because of the lack of 
any representative party to set forth the other 
side in an organized manner. 


Recognizing that a prolonged occupation 
byethe American authorities is necessary, the 
Provisional Government has begun to bestir 
itself about material reforms. Says this ob- 
server: 

The conclusion of the sugar harvést has left 
many laborers idle. A phenomenal dry season 
has so far made new planting impossible, and 
advantage is being taken of these conditions to 
push forward many public works of utility with 
the greatest economy possible. Among these is 
a well-considered plan for a great central high- 
way which shall tap all the rich agricultural 
regions of the island with an artery of communi- 
cation by which products can réach their mar- 
kets. This will necessitate the disbursement of 
some $4,000,000, chiefly for materials and labor, 
among thé very classes now out of employment. 
It will also relieve the industrial situation tem- 
porarily, permanently benefit the farmers of the 
island, and help to put into circulation the mil- 
lions of surplus which the bankers refused to 
accept at 2 per cent. as a loan. The smaller 
towns are also being assisted to improve their 
sanitary.conditions under the direction of Ame:- 
ican army officers, with further disbursement of 
public funds for works of general utility. 


oreo The personalities and careers of 
Delegates at our American delegates to the 
The Hague. 

Hague Peace Conference are so 
interesting and significant that in this con- 
nection we offer no apology for calling the 
reader’s attention to our contributed article 
on page 673 this month. Before the con- 
ference meets the interest is largely in per- 
sonalities, and the governments of the world 
have in almost all cases appointed delegates 
whose names stand for dignity and progress. 
By the middle of May these appointments 
had been announced: The British delegates 
are Sir Edward Fry, a member of the perma- 
nent Court of Appeals at The Hague; Sir 
Ernest- Satow, British Minister to China; 
Lord Reay, the president of the Royal Asiatic 
Society; Sir Henry Howard, British Min- 
ister to The Hague, besides military, naval, 
and international law experts. France sends 
M. Léon Bourgeois, former Premier of the 
Republic; Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, 
Senator and well-known advocate of interna- 
tional arbitration; and M. Louis Rénault, 
France’s permanent representative at the 
Hague Tribunal.. Italy will be represented 
by Count Tornielli, Ambassador to France; 
Signor Guido Pompili, Under-Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, and Signor Fusinato, mem- 
ber of the House of Deputies and authority 
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on international law. The Russian delegates 
will be: Count Nelidoff, Prof. Theodore 
Martens, international law expert, and Dr. 
Charikov, Russian Minister at The Hague. 
Austria sends Privy Councillor, Merey von 
Kaposmere, Baron von Maccio, of the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs, and Prof. Hein- 
rich Lammasch, expert on international law. 
Dr. F. Hagerup, Norwegian . Minister to 
Denmark, will represent his country at The 
Hague. Japan sends an impressive delega- 
tion, which includes Mr. K. T. Sutsuki, of 
the Foreign Office; Dr. Aimana Sato, Japa- 
nese Minister at The Hague; Rear-Admiral 
Shimamura, Major-General Akiyama, and 
Mr. H. W. Dennison, the American advisor 
to the Japanese Foreign Office. 


The conspicuous result of the 
British Colonial Conference, 
which met in London in late 
April and early May, was the refusal of the 
imperial government to accede to the scheme 
for colonial trade preference, a policy which 
was favored by all the assembled premiers, 
with the exception of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
All attempts to commit the federal govern- 
ment to the policy of protection, under the 
name of preference, were defeated, the Cana- 
dian Premier always voting with the govern- 
ment, and General Botha, of the Transvaal, 
being on most occasions his supporter. The 
sensational events of the sessions were. the 
speeches by Mr. Alfred Deakin, Premier of 
Australia, and Sir Robert Bond, of New- 
foundland. Mr. Deakin, speaking at a din- 
ner of the Pilgrim Society of London, pre- 
dicted in the near future a tremendous strug- 
gle for the control of the Pacific. The Brit- 
ish Colonial Office, declared Mr. Deakin, is 
farther from the colonies than the colonies 
are from the Colonial Office. He wished it 
to be noted, however, as unalterable Austra- 
lian sentiment, that “ England had not al- 
lowed a rival European nation [referring to 
the German occupation of the New Heb- 
rides], to get a foothold close to Australia 
without a warning from the colony.” Dur- 
ing the last century the British Government 
had not been called on for a test of sea su- 
premacy, but in a few years, Mr. Deakin con- 
tinued, without mentioning nations by name, 
England would have to fight for the suprem- 
acy of the Pacific with Germany, Japan, and 
perhaps the United States of America. Sir 
Robert Bond presented the Canadian fisheries 
argument, claiming that the imperial govern- 
ment had overridden the rights of the colony 


‘The British 
Culonial 
Conference. 


THE FRENCH MINISTER OF LABOR. 


A snap shop of M. Viviani, the out-and-out Socialist 
of the Clémenceau cabinet. 


in order to favor the United States. In a 
dramatic speech he announced that New- 
foundland denies the right of the home gov- 
ernment to permit what Newfoundland’s 
laws forbid. It is to be hoped and confident- 
ly expected that under the broad, progressive, - 
and conciliatory methods of Ambassador 
Bryce speedy progress will be made in the 
settlement of this long-standing difference 
with Newfoundland. 


Premier clé. SS a direct result of the May 
menceau's Day labor demonstrations _ in 
% | France, the position of the Clé- 
menceau ministry is stronger than ever in the 
republic. On the first day of last month 
some minor demonstrations occurred, ending 
with the arrest of several of the labor leaders 
in Paris for disorder. The crux of the situ- 
ation, however, was reached when M. Jaurés, 
the Socialist deputy in Parliament, followed 
by MM. Deschanel and Ribot, almost blunt- 
ly asked the government to disclose its labor 
policy. The attack of the extreme Socialists, 
led by Jaurés, turned upon the refusal of 
Minister Briand to authorize the formation 
of labor unions by the schoolteachers and 
other state officials. The Premier denied 
being antagonistic to the principles of labor- 
unionism, but strongly opposed what he 
termed the disorderly revolutionary program 
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of the Conitederation Générale du Travail 
‘(General Confederation of Labor). After 
heated debate the chamber expressed . confi- 
dence in the government by a vote of 343 to 
210. M. Clémenceau’s vigorous and _fair- 
minded attitude has ‘received the support of 
moderate* people throughout the republic. 
While the sympathies of his ministry are with 
the. labor movement in general,—as testified 
by the presence in his cabinet of Ministers 
Briand and Viviani, the latter an out-and-out 
Socialist;—the moderate ground invariably 
taken by him‘in the suppression of disorder 
has won him the confidence, not only of his 
own countrymen, but of Europe in general. 


Py the approval in the Reichstag, 
early last month, of the tariff 
modus vivendi between Germany 
and the United States, the trade interests of 
both countries have their relations fixed for 
another year at least and probably for an in- 
definite period in the future. This “ Project 
of Commercial Agreement,” as it is termed, 
extends to this country the benefit of the 
most-favored-nation clauses of the German 
tariff, in return for which certain concessions 
in the method of levying duties are made by 
the United States customs authorities to meet 
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Industrial 
Germany. 
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BELGIUM TO HER KING. 


“ My Congo!” 


Leopold: 
“No, not your Congo. 


Belgium : 
she shall be.” 
From the Ameterdammer (Amsterdam). 


My handmaid 
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objections advanced by German exporters, 
Certain reductions, also, are made upon 
goods imported from Germany as permitted 
under the provisions of the Dingley tariff act, 
In German home politics the passage of the 
Colonial Ministry bill, early in May, was 
one of the chief happenings of interest. ‘The 
attitude of the empire on the advisability of 
discussing at the Hague Conference the ques- 
tion of disarmament continues to provide a 
subject for discussion in the European press, 
The formal utterances of the Kaiser’s repre- 
sentatives at the Dutch capital will be looked 
forward to with interest and concern by the 
entire world. It is a rather significant fact 
that, during the past few months, according 
to a statement made by Count von Posadow- 
sky-Wehner, Secretary of the Interior, emi- 
gration from Germany has practically ceased, 
The Minister is reported to have said: 

Germany has definitely ceased to be an ex- 
porter of men. She has become an importer and 
on an increasingly large scale. Net only our 
manufacturers, but also our farmers, are now 
wrestling with the problem of where to find suf- 
ficient hands. They are compelled to hire what 
foreign labor is obtainable, Russian, Polish, Hun- 
garian, and Italian, while we have lately wit- 
nessed the strange spectacle of even England 
being drawn upon to ameliorate the abnormal 
conditions in our dock, arms, and ammunition 
trades. 


Important elections under new 
franchise laws occurred in May 
throughout the Austrian Empire 
which will result in a Reichsrath of many 
widely different groups. Especially note- 
worthy has been the gains of the Socialists. 
In the last Parliament they had eleven seats; 
in the next one they will control more than 
seventy. The new Swedish Franchise Re- 
form bill, which is now before the King for 
his signature, will largely extend the suffrage. 
It will also make a reduction of the property 
qualification for eligibility to election to the 
upper house. In Belgium the disagreement 
continues between the Parliament and the 
King over labor questions and the future of 
the Congo. The Smet de Naeyer ministry, 
after being in power for eight years, was 
forced out of office early in April because of 
the Premier’s inability to reconcile the in- 
terests of the King and Parliament. It 
would appear that a crisis in the affairs of 
the Congo were near, and the world will 
await with interest the decision of the Bel- 
gian people as represented in their Parliament 
regarding the future administration of this 
great Central African domain. 


Political Move- 
ments in 
Central Europe. 
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oe A general 
election in 
Spain is of 
no importance whatso- 
ever compared with the 
birth of an heir to the 
Spanish throne. The 
youthful Spanish mon- 
archs have, by their in- 
dependence and the hu- 
man interest attaching to 
their real romance, won 
a place for themselves 
in the affections of the 
entire world. King. Al- 
fonso defied century-old 
etiquette in his search 
for a bride, and inter- 
ested the whole world 
last year in his courtship. 
On May 31, 1906, it 
will be remembered, he 
married the lady of his 
choice, Princess Ena of 
Battenberg, niece of 
King Edward of Eng- 
land. As far as the out- 
side world can know, it 
has been an unusually 
happy royal marriage 
and has received its cul- 
minating joy in the birth 
of an heir, on the roth 
of last month. All the 
ceremony required by 
Spanish royal etiquette 
was rigorously adhered 
to upon this great occa- 
sion. To the company 
of royalists, grandees, 
ambassadors, and high officials assembled 
in an adjoining room of the palace, the 
young King presented the royal infant on a 
golden tray, exclaiming in the traditional 
formula: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I present to you my 
beloved son, Prince of the Asturias, successor 
to the throne of Spain, to whom my dear 
wife, her Majesty the Queen, has just given 


Birth. of 
Spanish 
Heir. 


THE LATEST 


birth.” All the solemn dignitaries assembled - 


then forgot their etiquette and cheered heart- 
ily. To celebrate the occasion King Alfonso 
distributed a large sum of money among the 
poor of his capital, proclaimed a three-days 
holiday throughout the kingdom, and decreed 
the pardon of thousands of prisoners. The 
child is reported to be a healthy, robust lad. 
He will have an English governess, as well 
as a Spanish nurse. 


PORTRAIT OF THE SPANISH ROYAL PAIR, 


An Angloe Lhe elections, which were held 


Spanish 


on April 21 Ited i “ 
Understanding. P , resulted in a sub 


stantial government majority and 
a Socialist loss, the new Cortes beginning its 
sessions on May 13. No governmental event, 
however, could serve to unite political Spain 
so much as the birth of an heir. Even the 
Carlists and the Republicans appear to have 
succumbed to the grace, beauty, and demo- 
cratic character of the popular young Queen. 
Spain is a country particularly exposed to 
anti-dynastic movements, but these will all 
receive a setback by the birth of a prince 
royal. The little boy was christened on the 
18th, with Pope Pius, King Edward, and 
Emperor William as sponsors, receiving the 
names Alfonso Pio Christino Eduardo Fran- 
cisco Guillermo Carlos Enrique Euginio Fer- 
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nando Antonio. He is, moreover, Prince of 
the Asturias, a title given to the first-born 
son of a.King of Spain. This title résembles 
that of the Prince of Wales in England, since 
both ‘Wales and the Asturias are principali- 
ties, the refuge of aboriginal inhabitants who 
have long remained unconquered. It is re- 
ported that, on his recent visit to the Spanish 
Kingdom, King Edward succeeded in bring- 
ing about an understanding amounting to .a 
friendly alliance between the two countries. 
This understanding will be made clearer and 
the tie drawn closer by the advent of the new 
baby, who is a great-grandson of Queen Vic- 
toria of England. 


It was a strange turn of the 

preg valine wheel of incttineeblek virtually 
Duma. put into the hands of the British 
Government and the British people, during 
April ard May, the fate of representative 
government in Russia. During the last days 
of April a number of violent speeches by 
Radicals and Socialists in the Duma had so 
angered the Czar and his Premier that it was 
confidently asserted that a decree of dissolu- 


tion had been made out and all but signed. 
The Constitutional Democrats and their 
moderate allies in the Duma had managed 
to so conciliate the administration as to bring 
about the enactment of some necessary legis- 
lation. Several of the Radical groups, how- 
ever, realizing the impossibility of conduct- 
ing their deliberations in Russia, left the 
country to hold a secret congress abroad. 
They were not permitted to assemble in Fin- 
land or Sweden, but finally succeeded in 
holding their meetings in London. It was 
realized by the British authorities and by the 
delegates themselves that upon their conduct 
largely depended the fate of the Russian Par- 
liament at St. Petersburg. The result of 
their deliberations has not been made public, 
but it is reported to have been’ a declaration 
for armed resistance. At the same time, good 
authority has it that the British King and 
his ministers intimated to the Russian Am- 
bassador at London that the pending Anglo- 
Russian treaty, so much desired in Russia for 
political as well as financial reasons, would 
not be negotiated if the Russian Govern- 
ment broke its promise to the Russian people 
by dissolving the Duma. According to an 
article in the dignified and well-informed 
Journal de Genéve, “no British cabinet 
whose existence depended on the Mother of 
Parliaments could afford to sign a treaty 
with a government which almost immediately 
after accepting the principle of parliamentary 
representation should give the lie to its pro- 
fessions and openly flout a system to which it 
had not given a fair trial.” Therefore, the 
Duma was not dissolved. 


While the rest of the empire is 


The Triumph : ; 
0. still convulsed by the revolution- 


th 
ee ee: ary movement, Finland has re- 
cently accomplished a triumph of peace and 


order. By the provisions of its new consti- 
tution (already referred to more than once 
in these pages) the Finnish women have not 
only voted but have been elected to serve as 
legislators on equal terms with men. ‘The 
exact results of the elections held on March 
‘15 are now known, and it is found that nine- 
teen women have been returned tq sit in the 
Finnish Landdag, the entire membership of 
which is 200. It is also stated that a larger 
proportion of the registered women than of 
the registered men actually went to the bal- 
lot’ boxes. In the capital, Helsingfors, 16,- 
g00 women voted, as against 12,600 men. 
Those actually elected to Parliament in- 
cluded a minister’s wife, several professional 
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suffragists, a peasant’s wife, and several 
seamstresses, teachers, and factory working- 
women. Of the nineteen, nine are Social 
Democrats. On election day perfect order 
prevailed, many of the married people going 
together to the polls to cast their vote. One 
‘of the best known of the women elected, the 
Baroness Alexandra Grippenburg, conducted 
a campaign with a male candidate of her 
party. They traveled together, dividing the 
work between them. The woman spoke on 
temperance, social purity, and the woman 
question, and the man discussed the other 
planks in the party platform. 


The visit of several: eminent Japa- 
nese personalities to this country 
during the month of May gave 
evidence of the earnest desire. of the Tokio 
government to show its friendliness to the 
United States and the American people. This 
friendly feeling was not, we are assured, even 
interrupted by the unfortunate incident of 
the San Francisco schoel-board resolution in 
October last. Secretary Root, in an address 
delivered at the meeting of the Society of 
International law in April (we quote on 
another page from this address as printed in 
the American Journal of International Law), 
assures us that the attitude of both govern- 
ments was absolutely correct. And. now 
come General Baron Kuroki, the victorious 
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VICE-ADMIRAL IJUIN. 


Who commanded the Japanese squadron visiting the 
Jamestown Exposition last month. 


veteran of the war with Russia, and Vice- 
Admiral Ijuin, with a squadron of warships, 
to visit the Jamestown Exposition; while 
Baron Ozawa, member of the House of 
Peers, vice-president of the Japanese Red 
Cross Society, and special representative of 
the Emperor, visits Washington to express 
the thanks of his Imperial Majesty for aid 
given by Americans to the Japanese famine 
sufferers. Incidentally, the Baron was com- 
missioned to ascertain the existence of any 
anti-Japanese feeling in this country. Gen- 
eral Kuroki, with his staff (excellent por- 
traits of whom we reproduce on another 
page), visited Washington, the Jamestown 
Fair, and our Military Academy at West 
Point, besides being entertained right royally 
by the city of New York and the Japanese 
resident in our metropolis. 


Very naturally, the General, who 
is the ranking officer of the Jap- 
anese army, declined to discuss 
the San Francisco school-board incident. In- 
deed, he did not visit California at all. In 
answer to a direct question, however, he is 
reported to have said: 

Why should a small, entirely local affair like 


General Kuroki 
on Japan's 
Purposes. 
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that be deemed of any importance whatever, 
especially as being an element of the least weight 
in the relations of two great and wholly friendly 
nations? I. say to you simply that in Japan we 
have paid no attention to it. It is altogether too 
trivial. It counts for nothing. It is nothing. 


The General added that undoubtedly in 
the future many more Japanese children 
would come to the United States for in- 
struction,—probably by way of Seattle. In 
an interview with the representative of the 
New York Times General Kuroki declared 
that the Japanese people now want peace, 
only peace, peace with the whole world, and 
peace for years to come. His message to the 
American people was: 


The Japanese people love peace. They fought 
for peace. My nation wants peace in which to 
develop the opportunities that are hers. We 
have no other desire.. The profession which I 
have the misfortune to follow is noble only be- 
cause war is sometimes necessary to establish 
conditions in which peace may be maintained and 
in which the arts of peace may flourish. 


As to the Japanese purpose at The Hague, 
he declared that the instructions given to the 
delegates “‘ look in the direction of disarma- 
ment.” Regarding the condition of affairs 
in China and the relations between that coun- 
try and Japan, the General said, with em- 
phasis: * 


The most important fact about China at this 
moment is that it is internally in a strife of civil 
chaos. Manchuria and Korea are overrun by 
brigands, and it is the case generally throughout 
China. Now, it is of first importance that the 
Chinese Government should be able to maintain 
order in the territory over which it holds 
authority. . For that purpose it is’ organizing an 
army. Japanese officers are taking a prominent 
part in that organization. We hope an efficient 
Chinese army may be created, but the. purpose 
of it is wholly pacific. It is for internal police 
service. Japan believes that the internal police 
of China will make for the peace of the world. 
In this interest in the training of Chinese sol- 
diers Japan has only the welfare of the world at 
heart. She wants to see order established, and 
then to see China enter into a high plane in the 
sisterhood of nations. When she masters the 
evil and disorderly forces within her, you will 
see China learn the lessons of modern civiliza. 
tion. Japan learned them first. Is it not now 
her duty to help China learn them, too? 


Baron Ozawa, for his part, declared that 
the Japanese people are looking earnestly for 
an alliance with the United States, because, 
despite any and all reports to the contrary, 
the Japanese people really regard the Ameri- 
can people as their friends. As to the Phil- 
ippines, the Baron was very frank. The 


Tokio government, he declared, is quite con- 
tented that the United States should own 
these islands. ‘“‘We hope you will keep 
them. If, however, they were to come into 
the possession of other powers, then Japan 
would consider their acquisition.” 


A Franco. WO events in her foreign poli- 
Japanese tics have been of great significance 
Treaty. > 

and importance to the Japanese 

people during the past few weeks. ‘These 
were the understanding with France and the 
negotiations with Turkey, as yet only par- 
tially successful, for the establishment of a 
Japanese embassy at Constantinople. The 
Franco-Japanese understanding consists of a 
treaty according to which France recognizes 
the rights of Japan in Korea and her special 
interests in Manchuria, and Japan, on her 
side, promises not to interfere with French 
possessions in Siam and Indo-China. This 
agreement assures tranquillity to the French 
Asiatic possessions, and, taken in conjunction 
with the Anglo-Japanese alliance, the Russo- 
Japanese peace of Portsmouth, and the pend- 
ing Anglo-Russian treaty (complemented by 
the Anglo-French entente cordiale), will be 
an irresistible combination for the mainte- 
nance of peace in the Far East. -While these 
alliances and agreements do not actively in- 
volve either Germany or the United States, it 
is certain that there can be nothing but sym- 
pathy in both these countries for such combi- 


nations which make for world peace. 


In negotiating for the establish- 
Ambassador ment of a Japanese embassy at the 


A Japanese 


i : ; : : 
in Turkey? Turkish capital the island empire 


not only desires to establish itself on an equal- 
ity with other European nations represented at 
the Sublime Porte, but also to have a proper 
representation at a court whose relations with 
Russia are always particularly important and 
delicate. The Sultan, however, has so far 
opposed the Japanese idea, ostensibly because 
of the opposition of Russ‘a and Germany, 
but in reality because the countries repre- 
sented at the Turkish capital by ambassadors 
have a right to the provisions of the historic 
“ Capitulations,” by which Turkey gives for- 
eign powers certain supervision over her in- 
ternal affairs, including schools, missions, 
consular courts, etc. Within recent years the 
efforts of the Turkish Government have been 
to restrict and ultimately abolish these priv- 
ileges, as contrary to the dignity of its inde- 
pendent sovereignty. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From April 20 to May 19, 1907.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


April 20.—Over seventy-five indictments 
against alleged violators of the anti-trust laws 
are brought at Toledo, Ohio. 

April 22.—The Buffalo, N. Y., Chamber of 
Commerce passes _ resolutions favoring the 
amendment of the Public Utilities bill and call- 


ABRAHAM RUEF, OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
(Indicted for bribery in franchise cases.) 


ing for a conventicn of representatives of similar 
organizations to consider the bill. 

April 23.—The Rhode Island Legislature ad- 
journs without electing a successor to United 
States Senator Wetmore. 

April 26—Frederick I. Allen, 
Commissioner of Patents, resigns. 

April 30-—The names of several well-known 
Pennsylvania politicians are involved in the capi- 
tol investigation at Harrisburg. 

May 1.—Governor Hughes, of New York, 
sends a message to the Legislature advising the 
reapportionment of the State; he also signs the 
bill for an investigation of the National Guard. 


United States 


May 3.—Governor Hughes, in a speech at 
Elmira, N. Y., appeals to public opinion on the 
Public Utilities bill and other issues. 

May 4.—Indictments are returned against Chi- 
cago’s former chief of police, commissioner of 
public works, city purchasing agent, police at- 
torney, and others, on charges of corruption in 
the police department. 

May 5.—Pennsylvania officials decide to bring 
both civil and criminal suits against men con- 
nected with the capitol scandal. 

May 7.-—J. Barry Mahool (Dem.) is elected 
Mayor of Baltimore by a majority of 4000 over 
Clay Timanus (Rep.) the present incumbent. . 
Irvine L. Lenrott (Rep.) withdraws from the 
contest for the senatorial nomination in Wiscon- 
sin. 

May 8.—Chairman Beews. of the Ohio Repub- 
lican State Central Committee, and George B. 
Cox, former Republican leader in Cincinnati, de- 
clare for Taft for President and Foraker for 
Senator. 

May 9.—President Rocsevelt makes public a 


‘report by James B. Reynolds, recommending cer- 
tain changes in the government of the District 


of Columbia, including the substitution of a gov- 
ernor for the present three commissioners. 

May 10.—It is announced in Washington that 
Secretary Taft and his friends will neither aid 
nor oppose Senator Foraker in his contest for re- 
election. 

May 11.—The Republican State Committee of 
New York unanimously indorses the reform 
measures of Governor Hughes. 

May 1t2.—Senator Foraker:issues a statement 
in Washington, saying that so far as he is con- 
cerned there has been no compromise in Ohio 
politics and that he will not be bound by any 
action of any unauthorized body....The Illinois 
Legislature passes a new charter for the city of 
Chicago. 

May 13.—The United States Supreme Court 
dismisses the suit brought by Kansas against 
Colorado to restrain the latter State from divert- 
ing the waters of the Arkansas River for irri- 
gation purposes. 

May 14.—The New York State Senate passes 
over Mayor McClellan’s veto the bill designed to 
equalize the salaries of men and women teachers 
in New York City. 

May 15.—The Nev York Assembly ans << 
mously passes the Public Utilities bill; also 
passes the bill for equal pay of New York men 
and women teachers. 

May 16.—Republican members of the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature nominate Isaac Stephenson to 
succeed John C. Spooner in the United States 
Senate. 

May 17.—Chairman Brown, of the Ohio Re- 
publican State Central Committee, declares that 
the sentiment of the State is overwhelmingly for 
Secretary Taft. 
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May 19.—A report of the Commissioner of 
Corporations, charging the Standard Oil Com- 
pany with the abuse of transportation facilities, 
is made public at Washington. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


April 20.—Elections to the lower house of the 
Cortes take place throughout Spain. 


April 23.—Governor Magoon, at Havana, signs 
a decree granting amnesty to the members ‘of the 
armed forces of Cuba found guilty of committing 
offenses in the recent rebellion....The Czar re- 
ceives President Golovin of the House and ex- 
presses confidence that the Duma and the min- 
istry will be able to co-operate. ... The Imperial 

Conference in London adopts a resolution for the 
pain of a general staff for Great Britain and 
her colonies. 

April 24:—Winston Spencer Churchill, Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, is made a privy coun- 
cillor for Great Britain. 

April 25:—The German treasury bond issue of 
$75,000,000 is subscribed forty-five times over. 

April 27—The session of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment.comes to a close. 

May 2.—The German Reichstag passes the first 
reading of the Kiel Canal bill, which provides 
for beginning the work of enlargement. ...A new 


. Belgian cabinet is formed, with M. De Troos, 


Minister of the Interior, as Premier. 
May 3.—The German Reichstag passes by a 


| _ fulfifled. 


MR. SYDNEY OLIVIER. 


(Successor to Sir Alexander Swettenham as Gov- 
ernor of Jamaica.) 





SIR ELDON GORST. 
(Lord Cromer’s successor in Egypt.) 


large © ‘najonity the bill establishing a colonial 
ministry. . ye Balfour, the Unionist leader of 
England. in. a a, speech before members of the 
Primrose . L ie, strongly favors protection 
under. the” iiad of preference. 


sg-—The vice-president of the Persian 
Pdrliament threatens a popular ‘rising iff the 
promises’ of constitutional government «are *not 


#6. —The government of India threateris.t to 


withdraw educational aid in Bengal unless the 


political agitation in the university and schools 


, ceases. 


 7—Augustine Birrell, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland; introduces the new Home Rule bili in 
the British House of Commons; the measure is 
passed on first reading after the "cloture rule has 
been’ applied by a vote of 416 to 121. 

May 8~-Gcvernor Magoon signs a decree pro- 
viding for Cuban census statisties. 

May 11—The Indian Government empowers 
authorities to prohibit meetings of the natives. 

-The, French budget for 1908 shows heavy re- 
ductions* in the estimates. 

May 13.—The Constitutional Democrats in the 
Russian Duma pass a resolution for the trial of 
the Governor-General of Moscow for illegal 
action in having caused the death of four men. 


May 14—The British Imperial Conference 
closes its sessions....The French Chamber of 
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Deputies sustains the government’s policy toward 
labor by a vote of 343 to 210. 

May 15.—The Russian upper house rejects the 
bill passed by the Duma to abolish trial by drum- 
head court martial. ...Socialists and Anti-Sem- 
ites make the greatest gains in the Austrian elec- 
tions. 

May 17.—The corporation of Dublin unani- 
mously adopts a resolution condemning the Irish 
Home Rule bill. 

May 18.—Herr Dernburg is appointed_ head of 
Germany’s new ministry for the colonies, 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


April 20.—The Porte explicitly accepts the five 
demands of the European powers. 

April 22.—The reply of the Sultan of Morocco 
to the French demand for indemnity shows a 
desire to negotiate rather than to meet -the 
claims....Nicaragua suggests to the United 
States a plan to break the deadlock at Amapala 
by having the question of Salvadore’s liability 
in the war submitted to arbitration. 

April 23.—A treaty of peace between Salvador 
and Nicaragua is signed at Amapala. 

April 25.—The protocol with referénce to the 
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raising of the Turkish customs duty is signed at 
Constantinople. 

April 28.—Mexico demands of Guatemala the 
arrest of General Lima on the charge of being 
accessory to the murder of General Barillas. 

April 30.—Chancellor von Biilow of Germany 
clearly defines the German position in regard to 
a discussion: of the limitation of armaments at 
The Hague. 

May 1.—France refuses to accept the certifi- 
cate provided under the Pure Food law for 
American meat. 

May 2.—King Edward of England and Presi- 
dent Falliéres of France exchange visits at Paris, 

May 3.—The Dominican Congress ratifies the 
new treaty with the United States. 

May 4.—The Turkish Government concedes 
all the American demands, chief of which is that 
concerning the treatment of schools. 

May 5.—A demand for the release of the 
Nicaraguan and Honduran prisoners on _ the 
Marietta is refused by the American commander. 

May 6.—An agreement by which France and 
Japan will be bound to observe the status quo 
regarding their territories ir the Far East is re- 
ported as under negotiation at Tokio. 

May 7.—It is announced that Great Britain 
and Germany have reached an understanding 
with regard to their possessions in South Africa. 
....Ecuador protests against the boundary 
agreement between Brazil and Colombia as pre}- 
udicial to Ecuador’s interests. 

May 9.—It is announced in Paris that as Mo- 
rocco’s reply to the French demands. is not sat- 
isfactory the occupation of Oudja will continue. 

May 12.—Negotiations to establish a Japanese 
embassy at Constantinople are hampered by 
Turkish refusal to grant to Japan the supervision 
of internal affairs‘ which is possessed by the 
great powers. © 

May 14.—The German Reichstag, on third 
reading, finally passes the German-American 
commercial agreement, which is to take effect on 
July 1 and remain in force one year. 

May 15.—Signor Tittoni, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, in a speech before the Chamber of 
Deputies, explains the attitude of the powers to- 
ward the question of limitation of armament at 
The Hague. 

May 16—The Moroccan Foreign Minister 
communicates ‘to France the Sultan’s decision to 
comply with her demands. ...Chinese officials in 
Shanghai state that the famine relief has healed 
all breaches between China and the United 
States....The Nicaraguan Congress approves 
the peace treaty with Salvador. 

OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


April 20.—Heavy snow and hail storms are re- 
ported from Colorado, Kansas, and other por- 
tions of the Southwest. 

April 21.—Thirty-one persons are drowned by 
the sinking of a river steamer in the Neva, near 
St. Petersburg. 

April 23—New buildings at Glasgow Univer- 
sity are opened. ...The gift of $1,000,000 by Miss 
Anna T. Jeanes, for the education of negro chil- 


THE MEETING OF KING EDWARD AND KING AL- ren in the South, is announced. 


FONSO AT CARTHAGENA, 


April 26.—The Jamestown Tercentenary Ex- 





RECORD 


OF CURRENT EVENTS. 








THE NEW ‘BUILDINGS (ON THE LEFT ) OF THE GLASGOW UNIVERSITY, OPENED BY THE PRINCE 0O¢ 
WALES. 


position is formally opened; President Roosevelt 
reviews naval and military parades, makes an ad- 
dress, and touches a button that opens the fair. 
.... The centennial celebration of the birth of the 
founder of Cornell University is begun. 

April 27.—The new buildings of the New York 
State College of Agriculture are dedicated at 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

April 29.—Snowstorms are reported in 
ern Italy and southern Germany. 

May 2.—A statue of General McClellan is un- 
veiled in Washington, President Roosevelt de- 
livering the principal address. 

May 3.—Representatives of the cotton manu- 
facturers and the textile council of Fall River, 
Mass., agree on a scale of wages. 

May 4.—Snow falls in northern New York 
State and northern Ohio. 

May 5.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, acting under the new law, orders a reduc- 
tion in the United States Express Company’s 
rates on cut flowers....As a result of a strike on 
the street railways of San Francisco, no cars 
are run in that city; the telephone operators 
also quit work. 

May 8.—The steamer Poitou, from Marseilles 
for Montivedeo, is wrecked on the coast of Uru- 
guay, and 100 persons are reported drowned. 

May 9.—General Baron Kuroki of Japan and 
the Duke of Abruzzi of Italy arrive in Washing- 
ton, D. C.....The trial of William D. Haywood 
for complicity in the murder of ex-Governor 
Steunenberg begins at Boise City, Idaho... .It is 
announced that the stockholders of the Union 
Pacific Railroad will be asked to authorize the 


north- 


issue of $100,000,000 common stock and $75,000,- 
000 4 per cent. convertible bonds. 

May 10.—A male heir to the throne of Spain 
is born at Madrid....The Master Builders’ As- 
sociation of Berlin and its suburbs: decides to 
lock out over 100,000: masons and _ bricklayers. 
....Twelve thousand ’longshoremen employed 
at the port of New York go on strike for higher 
wages. 

May 11.—Thirty-one persons are killed in a 
wreck on the Southern Pacific Railroad at 
Honda, Cal. 

May 13.—Eighteen hundred ’longshoremen go 
on strike at Montreal....Wheat passes the dol- 
lar mark on the Chicago Board of Trade.... 
The three-hundredth anniversary of the landing 
of the first permanent English settlers in America 
is celebrated at Jamestown Island, Va.; a mili- 
tary and naval parade of Americans and for- 
eigners is reviewed by General Kuroki and others 
at the Jamestown Exposition. 

May 14.—The Russian May Day is marked by 
many strikes... .It is announced from Washing- 
ton that the “green bug,” which has been ravag- 
ing the wheat fields of the West and Southwest, 
has been nearly exterminated by the parasite fly. 

May 17.—Cossacks rush into a factory at 
Lodz and kill twenty-one workingmen, wounding 
many others: 

May 19.—The Lowell, Mass., textile council 
votes to request an increase in wages of 10 per 
cent. in all of the seven great cotton’ mills of the 
city....Employees of the Woolwich (Eng.) Ar- 
senal make a demonstration in Trafalgar Square 
to express their disapproval of the government’s 
discharge of workmen.. 
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THE LATE EDWIN H. CONGER. 
(Former United States Minister to China.) 


OBITUARY. { 

April 20.—Sir George Armstrong, proprietor 
of the London Globe, 71....William Hastings 
Hughes, a well-known Boston merchant, 73.... 
= Esther McNeil, first president of the W. C. 


U., 94. 


Aci 22.—Rev. William W. Lloyd, D.D., the 


rector and friend of Jefferson Davis, 88. ..: 
Frans Reinhold Kjelman, the eminent ‘Swedish 
botanist, 61. 

April 23.—Ex-Judge William H. Arnoux, of 
New York, 75....Judge John Edmond Went- 
worth Addison, of England, 69....Andre Theu- 
riet, the French poet, novelist, and dramatist, 
74....Thomas B. Riter, the Pittsburg iron and 
steel manufacturer, 67. 

April 24.—David Willcox, former president of 
the Delaware & Hudson Railroad Company, 57. 

...Denis Kearney, the San Francisco labor 
agitator, 60....Rev. John Fulton, of the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School, 73....Prof. Wolfram C. 
Fuchs, the Chicago X-ray expert, 41. 

April 25.—William Gibson Colesworthy, the 
well-known Boston book dealer, 56. 

April 26.—Mer. Bernard O’Reilly, biographer 
of Popes Pius IX. and Leo XIIL, 93... . William 
Duryea, the starch manufacturer, 77....S. T. K. 
Prime, a well-known crop statistician, 75.. 
Prof. Albert Richard von Mosetig-Moorhof, the 
well-known Austriah surgeon, 60. 

April 27.—Ex-Gov. Rufus Brown Bullock, of 
Georgia, 73.. -William Platt Pepper, prominent 
in philanthropic work in Philadelphia, 70. 

April 28—William J. Johnston, publisher of 
trade journals in-New York City, 54. 

April 30—William M. Johnston, American 


landscape and portrait painter, 86....Nathaniel 


+ Parks, a pioneer in electric experiments and in- 


ventions, &2. 

May 1.—Dr. John Kells Ingram, the Irish 
political economist, 74....Arthur McEwen, chief 
editorial writer of the New York American, 51. 

May 2.—Mrs. Annie Wheeler, a well-known 
Canadian philanthropist, 76. 

May 3.—Prof. George Sverdrup, a noted theo- 


| logian of Minneapolis, 58. 


May 4.—Dean Ernest W. Huffcut, of the Cor- 
nell Law School, legal adviser to Governor 
Hughes, 46....George B. Butler, an American 
artist who had lived many years abroad, 7o.... 
General John Watts de Peyster, of New York, 
86.... Prof. Albert H. Smyth, of Philadelphia, a 
well-known author, 44....Edwin Varry, an 
American actor of the old school, 81. 


May 5.—General Joseph K. Hudson, a well- 


‘known Kansas editor, publisher, and . 


67....Felix Regamey, the French painter, 63. . 
Max F. Klepper, the painter of animals, 46. 

May 6—Rev. John Watson, ee (“Tan 
Ricclcien *), 56 (see page 686)....Maj-Gen. 
Henry Ronald Douglass MaclIver, the veteran of 
eighteen wars, 65....John I. Platt, editor of the 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Eagle, 68....Capt. Adal- 
bert Krech, of the Hamburg-American Line, 54. 

May 8—Ex-United States Senator Edmond 
G. Ross, of Kansas, whose vote saved President 
Andrew Johnson from impeachment, 8o. 

May 9.—Andrew B. Hendrix, inventor of the 
iron car wheel, 73. 


May 1to.—General Orlando B. Wilcox, retired, 
veteran of the Civil, Mexican, and Seminole 
wars, 85. 

May 11.—Edward Kemeys, the Washington 
sculptor, 65. 

May 12.—Charles H. Haswell, the oldest and 
most distinguished civil and marine engineer in 
the United States, 98....Jaris Karl Huysmans, 
the French author, 50... . Albert Keep, formerly 
president of the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road, 81....Charles H. Fletcher, the well-known 
woolen manufacturer, 67....Rev. Leonard Wool- 
sey Bacon, D.D., Congregational clergyman and 
author, 77. 

May 13.—Frank H. Goodyear, the Buffalo, N. 
Y., capitalist, 58....Wéilliam Johnson, publisher 
of Printer’s Ink, of New York, 51....Dr. John 
M. Harlow, the famous New England surgeon, 
87....Captain William Vocke, lawyer and jour- 
nalist, of Chicago, 68. 

May 14.—Brig.-Gen. Matthew M. Blunt, U. S. 
A., retired, 77. 

May 16.—Frederick Hull Cogswell, court 
stenographer and author, of New Haven, 47. 

May 17.—Orrin W. Potter, the pioneer steel 
manufacturer of Chicago, 70....Prof. Gustave 
Jacob Stoeckel, first head of the department of 
music at Yale, 87. 

May 18.—Edwin Hurd Conger, United States) 
Minister to China during the Boxer troubles. 
64....Charles Frederic Cutler, president of the 
New York Telephone ‘Company, 66... .General 
Carlos Roloff, treasurer of Cuba, 64. 

May 19—Sir Benjamin Baker, the eminent 
English engineer, 68. 
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THE HOUSE-HUNTERS (BRYAN, TAFT, AND FAIRBANKS). 


Bryan: “ That house looks good to me, if the present occupant really expects to give it up. ” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 











THE KIND OF A PRESIDENT THEY DESIRE. 


A candidate who, unlike Theodore Roosevelt, will keep his mouth shut, whatever. “a 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica). ? 
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WAN, Pace OT ay we", 
Ciena’ 


THE NEW HEIR TO THE SPANISH THRONE. 


Senora Spain: “ Look up, little one, and see what 
we expect you to grow to fit.” 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 


Ho. 
General Kuroki, of Japan, is reported as being much 
impressed by Uncle Sam's size and development. 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 


THE SAME FOOTPRINT HENRY WATTERSON SAW. 
Tarr: “ Who’s been here since I’ve gone?” 


From the News (Baltimore). ws a dL. 


THE RECRUITS TO “ CAMP TAFT.” 
From the Blade (Toledo). 


PAYING TRIBUTE TO KING WHEAT. 


A HARD NUT TO CRACK. 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 


From the Telegram (New York). 
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SOWING THE WIND, TO REAP THE WHIRLWIND. 


Public opinion assures Governor Hughes, of New York, that a day of reckoning is coming. 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica). 





TRAMP SIGNS. 


Some hieroglyphics recently discovered on Gov- 
ernor Hughes’ gate post. Believed to have been put 
there by the celebrated political Vags, “‘ Graft”’ and 
“Grab.” The Vags translate these signs to read: 
“Very inhospitable person lives here.” ©‘ No hand- 
outs.” “ Exceedingly savage dog.” 








A SURPRISED PAIR. 


“Graft” and “Grab” have no standing with the 
present administration at Albany. “ Graft ’’ learned 
this very early in the year, and “Grab” received 
his quietus when the Governor insisted that all 
corporations applying for water-power franchises 
should render quid pro quo to the State, 


From the Press (New York). 





THE FRANCO-JAPANESE AGREEMENT LEAWING THE KAISER OUT IN THE COLD. 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 














BrRiTIsH COLONIAL PREMIERS: “ You are just in time, General Botha ; your experien 
to us in discussing Imperial Defense.” 


From the Owl (Cape Town). 
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HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, LAWYER AND DIPLOMAT. : - 
(Senior member of our delegation to The Hague.) 


AMERICA’S DELEGATION TO THE SECOND 
HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


bar, the other a statesman who with eminent 
success and delicacy represented us at Paris 
during the trying times of the Spanish. war. 
We also send an accomplished scholar-au- 


F the size of the delegation and the emi- 
nence and varied accomplishments of the 
individual delegates themselves be a fair test, 
then, measured by the men they send to the 
second international Peace Conference, which 
assembles at the Dutch capital on the 15th 
of this month, the Government of the United 
States and the American people are more in- 
terested in universal peace and more desirous 
for its realization than any other government 
or people on earth. We send to the great 
inteinational council two statesmen of am- 
bassadorial rank,—one for many years the 
recognized traditional head of the American 


thor-diplomat, a scholarly lawyer, a_ scien- 
tific, highly cultured soldier and sailor, and 
several expert attachés unusually well versed 
in not only the theory but the practice of in- 
ternational law. ‘The main facts in the ca- 
reers of these gentlemen, which we give 
below, will quicken the pride of every Amer- 
ican citizen, particularly of those who have 
in the past so often, and only too justly, been — 
called upon to explain or apologize for the 
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GENERAL HORACE PORTER. 
(For eight years Ambassador to France; a delegate to the coming Hague Conference.) 


men sent abroad to represent the American 
people. 

When Mr. Joseph H. Choate, of New 
York, was appointed our Ambassador to 
Great Britain it was everywhere recognized 
that the best traditions that govern in Amer- 
ican diplomatic appointments had been ob- 
served and reinforced. For not only was Mr. 
Choate one of our most eminent lawyers, 
but he was a man of rare literary gifts, a 
scholar without being a pedant, the fine frui- 
tion of eight generations of the New Eng- 
land Brahmin caste which Lowell and 
Holmes in their day glorified. 

That was in 1899. John Hay had been 
recalled to Washington to become Secretary 
of State, and Mr. Choate succeeded him at 
the Court of St. James,—a post that had been 


dignified by Charles Francis Adams, James 
Russell Lowell, Robert T. Lincoln, Thomas 
F. Bayard, and other worthy incumbents. 
The traditions were more than maintained by 
Ambassador Choate. For six years our Brit- 
ish cousins enjoyed the after-dinner speeches 
of the wittiest American orator of his time, 
and whether or not they could quite fathom 
the frequent jests at their own expense they 
were quite ready to vote the jester a “ jolly 
good fellow.” 

More than that, those among them who 
were learned in the law voted the American 
Ambassador a great lawyer. They elected 
him Bencher of the Inner Temple,—-an honor 
that any disciple of Blackstone might well 
covet, but one to which Mr. Choate’s pro- 
fessional brethren in the United States never 
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JUDGE URIAH 


M. ROSE. . 


(The accomplished and scholarly Arkansas jurist, whose ripe experience and knowledge of legal precedent 
will contribute to the deliberations at The Hague.) 


doubted his eligibility. For many years be- 
fore his appointment by President McKinley 
to the London embassy the name of Joseph 
H. Choate had been one of the half-dozen 
names that every American law student was 
taught to regard with something akin to 
reverence. 
The pre-eminence of the New York bar, 
generally conceded by the profession at large, 
was never more strikingly demonstrated than 
in the careers of William M. Evarts, Joseph 
H. Choate, and Elihu Root. All three won 
distinction as constitutional lawyers, and have 
been called upon to deal with problems of 
national and international significance. Each 
of these New York lawyers has had his own 
part to play in the development of America’s 


international relations. It was Evarts who 
conducted the case of the United States in 
the Alabama claims arbitration at Geneva, 
thereby establishing his reputation as perhaps 
the greatest international lawyer of his time. 
Secretary Root’s fame as the constructive 
genius in our relations with Cuba after the 
war with Spain is already secure. As Am- 
bassador to England Mr. Choate had no op- 
portunity to render, especially conspicuous 
service, but his aptitude for diplomacy and 
his familiarity with international usage have 
been so clearly shown that we have good rea- 
son to rely upon his wisdom in counsel as a 
member of the American delegation at The 
Hague. 

For many years Judge Uriah M. Rose, of 
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Arkansas, has been regarded as the most 
scholarly lawyer in America. His writings, 
speeches, and public orations, dealing with 
the subject of jurisprudence in general, but 
particularly with international relations, 
have marked him as a man most eminently 
fitted to uphold American dignity and inter- 
ests at the Hague Conterence. Judge Rose 
was born in Kentucky seventy-three years 
ago. He was admitted to the bar at the 
early age of nineteen, and at once began a 
brilliant career. While he has always been 
prominent in politics and a member of the 
National Democratic Central Committee for 
years, he has studiously refused public office. 
For the past quarter of a century he has been 
in the foremost rank of the Arkansas bar 
and reckoned as one of the leading legal 


I. BUCHANAN, 


lights of the nation, serving for three years 
as president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Judge Rose has been a great traveler 
and observer of international conditions. 
His “ Digest of Arkansas Reports” is well 
known, and he has contributed to the law 
journals many articles on American and Eu- 
ropean jurisprudence, particularly notewor- 
thy among these being his papers on “ Contro- 
versies of Modern Continental Jurists.” 
Judge Rose lives at Little Rock. 

General Horace Porter is not a lawyer, 
but his eight years’ service as American Am- 
bassador to France surely entitled him to 
rank very high among the diplomats of his 
time. A man of fine literary tastes, a skilled 
linguist, a charming speaker, the only Amer- 
ican who ever received from France the 
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HON. DAVID JAYNE HILL. 
(American Minister at The Hague.) 


Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor,—Gen- 
eral Porter will doubtless prove a valuable 
member of the delegation. Between the date 
of his resignation from the army, in 1873, 


and his appointment by President McKinley 


to the Paris ambassadorship, in 1897, Gen- 
eral Porter was actively engaged in a large 
number. of railroad and other business enter- 
prises. His administrative experience, bring- 
ing him into contact with varied business in- 
terests, furnished the kind of background 
that we are accustomed to associate with the 
careers of our most successful public men. 
Mr. Buchanan brings to the delegation an 
unusual diplomatic and executive experience 
in large enterprises. He was director-gen- 
eral of the Pan-American Exposition at Buf- 
falo, and United States delegate to the 


second Pan-American Conference at Mexico 
City in 1902. He has also been American 
Minister to Argentina, our first Minister to 
Panama, and chairman of the American del- 
egation to the Pan-American Conference at 
Rio Janeiro last year. William Insco 
Buchanan is a native of Ohio, and is fifty- 
four years of age. From his early manhood 
he was associated as organizer and manager 
with expositions and interstate enterprises. 
His international prominence proper began 
with his designation by the Chilean and Ar- 
gentina governments, with the approval of 
the Congress of each country, as the deciding 
arbitrator in a special boundary commission 
which settled the difficulties between those 
countries in 1894. When at home Mr. 
Buchanan lives in Buffalo, N. Y. 
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It is probable that the American delega- 
tion will have occasion frequently in the 
course of the conference to avail itself of the 
ripe judgment and ample knowledge of our 
Minister at The Hague, Dr. David Jayne 
Hill, who represents among present-day 
American diplomatists the scholarly spirit 
united with administrative efficiency. Dr. 
Hill served ten years as president of Bucknell 
University and nine years as president of the 
University of Rochester. Later his work in 
organizing’ a school of diplomacy in the 
Columbian (now the George Washington) 
University at Washington attracted favora- 
ble notice, and he was appointed First As- 
sistant Secretary of State in 1898, retaining 
that important position for five years. In 
1903 Dr. Hill was sent as United States 
Minister to Switzerland, and two years later 
was transferred to the Netherlands, One of 
the fruits of Dr. Hill’s residence in Europe 
is an elaborate “ History of Diplomacy in 
the International Development of Europe,” 
two volumes of which have already appeared. 
This work has given its author an interna- 


_ tional prestige,—a credential in itself of no 


slight value in such a gathering as the Hague 
Conference. 

General. Davis’ paper on “ The Geneva 
Convention of 1906,” read at the annual 


meeting of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law (held at Washington, April 19 
and 20), showed the scholar, diplomat, scien- 
tist, and man of the world, as well as the 
accomplished, self-contained soldier. Brig.- 
Gen. George Breckenridge Davis, who will 
represent the United States military forces 
at the Hague Confererice, is Judge-Advocate- 
General of the American army. General 
Davis is of Massachusetts birth. He is now 
in his sixty-first year. Upon his graduation, 
in 1871, from West Point, he entered the 
army gs second-lieutenant in the Fifth Caval- 
ry. He served a good apprenticeship on 
frontier duty and then went back to the 
Military Academy as assistant professor of 
such widely differing subjects as Spanish, 
French, chemistry, geology, history, geogra- 
phy, and ethics. In 1878 he again went back 
to frontier duty, soon becoming first-lieuten- 
ant, then captain, then major of the staff. 
In 1888 he was made Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral of the Army, on duty at the Secretary 
of War’s office in Washington. Since 1889 
General Davis has had charge of the publica- 
tion of the “ Records of the War of the Re- 
bellion.” He has written a number of solid 
works himself, including ‘‘ Outlines of In- 
ternational Law,” “Elements of Law,” 
“ Military Law,” and “ Military Laws of 
the United States.” 

The United States Navy will be adequate- 
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MR. CHARLES HENRY BUTLER. 


ly represented at the conference by Admiral 
Charles Stillman Sperry, chief of the Naval 
War College. Admiral Sperry was born in 
Brooklyn, in 1847. He entered the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis in September, 1862, 
and upon graduation was assigned to the 
command of the United States steamship 
Sacramento (1886). This was the begin- 
ning of his naval career. He has passed 
through all the grades with high honors, 
shining in a diplomatic and social way, as 
well as securing a solid reputation for purely 
professional efficiency. In 1885 he became a 
lieutenant-commander, and, eight years later, 
took charge of the Bureau of Naval Ord- 
nance. He was made full commander in 
1894. 

The expert on international law to ac- 
company the delegates is Dr. James Brown 
Scott, Solicitor for the State Department, 
professor of international law at. George 
Washington University, and editor of the 
American’ Journal of International Law. 
Dr. Scott was born in Canada in 1866 and 
educated in Canadian schools and at Har- 


DR. JAMES BROWN SCOTT. 
(Expert attaché of the delegation.) (Special expert in international law.) 


MR. CHANDLER HALE, 
(Secretary of the delegation.) 


vard. He specialized in international law at 
a number of European universities and prac- 
ticed civil law in a number of States. He 
has held chairs of his specialty at a number 
of universities and occupied the post of 
secretary at a number of expositions, includ- 
ing those at Paris and St. Louis. Dr. Scott 
has traveled extensively. His best-known 
literary works are the translation into Ger- 
man of Pollock’s “ History of Politics,” the 
editing of Fitz-Gerald’s ‘Omar Khayyam,” 
a number of international law briefs, and the 
editorship of the new international law 
journal. 

The secretary of the American delegation 
is Mr. Chandler Hale, son of Senator Hale, 
of Maine, and formerly secretary of the 
United States embassy at Vienna. -Mr. Hale 
has had a thorough diplomatic training, and 
is a close student himself of international 
law. The delegates also include, as expert 
attaché, Mr. Charles Henry Butler, who for 
some years has filled the difficult position of 
Reporter of the United States Supreme 


-Court. 








THE PROGRESS OF WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 
3 BY A. E. KENNELLY: 


WIRELESS telephony has been making 
steady progress of late, although its 
achievements are still far behind those of 
wireless telegraphy. The range of practica- 
ble wireless telephony is as yet only ten miles 
or so, whereas messages are received at dis- 
tances of hundreds of miles or even thou- 
sands of miles, by wireless telegraphy. A 
salient reason for the present short range 
of wireless telephony is the feebleness of the 
electric currents used in telephonic conversa- 
tion over wires as compared with those that 
are capable of being used in telegraphing, 
either with or without wires. 

Telephonic conversation has never yet 
‘ been successfully carried to a distance of 100 
miles of submarine cable under the ocean. 
The limiting telephonic range over such ca- 
bles has been about sixty miles. Consequent- 
ly, wireless telephony does not have to be 
carried to many times its present range in 
order to beat wire telephony on submarine 
cables. The conditions are, however, very 
different over land. Wire telephony is com- 
mercially practiced up to distances of 1500 
miles, and is capable of being extended by 
sufficient expenditure of money on the wires 
to 2500 miles, or even more. Wireless 
telephony has, therefore, to be vastly ex- 
tended in range in order to beat the record 
of wire telephony over land. 

The principal reason for the very short 
range of present wire telephony under the 
ocean as compared with over the land is that 
under the ocean the electrically conducting 
wire has to be brought within a small frac- 
tion of an inch of the conducting ocean; 
whereas, with overhead telephone wires, the 
two conductors are separated by many inches 
of air. The. greater separation greatly aids 
the transmission of the telephonic currents. 
Moreover, wire telephony is capable of hav- 
ing its range largely extended by inserting 
suitable coils of insulated wire at intervals 
along the line; but no such coils have yet 
been successfully used on submarine cables. 

Up to the present time wireless telegraphy 
has not supplanted or even appreciably inter- 
fered with ocean telegraph cables. In fact, 


Professor of Electrical Engineering at Harvard University. 


wireless telegraphy has even aided submarine 
cables by bringing messages to them from 
vessels at sea. Of course, it is possible that, 
with increased invention, knowledge and ex- 
perience, wireless telegraphy may make such 
progress as ultimately to interfere with ocean 
wire telegraphy. ‘These two are essentially 
future competitors. But there would be no 
competition between wireless telephony and 
wire telephony across the ocean, because there 
is no ocean wire telephony and no immediate 
prospect of its arrival. It is more Tikely at 
present that wireless telephony may be ex- 
tended in range to reach across the Atlantic 
Ocean than that wire telephony may be sim- 
ilarly extended. In other words, there seems 
more prospect at present of transmitting the 
human voice by electricity over the surface of 
the Atlantic Ocean than over an electric in- 
sulated wire carried under the ocean. ‘The 
fact of transatlantic telephony is far from 
being accomplished as yet in either of these 
ways. 

- When telephony is carried on over sub- 
marine cables the voice of the distant inter- 
locutor is clearly heard over a distance of a 
few miles. When, however, the cable exceeds 
say, ten miles in length, the exact length de- 
pending largely upon the dimensions of the 
electrically insulated wire, the vocal sounds 
received become “drummy” or break in clear- 
ness, brilliancy, and upper notes. On still 
further increasing the length, the vocal 
sounds become so distorted as to be unrecog- 
nizable long before they cease to affect the 
ear. This distortion is due to the more rapid 
absorption of the rapidly oscillating compo- 
nents of electric current which convey the 
higher tones of the voice, as compared 
with the absorption of the components of 
current conveying the lower tones. This 
distortion can be largely eliminated in 
the case of buried telephone wires on !and, — 
but it seems impracticable to apply a similar 
corrective method to submarine wires. In 
wireless telephony, so far as is yet known, 
this distortion of the voice does not appear. 
The voice is clear and characteristic as long 
as it is not too faint to be heard. 





THE AUDION—A RECEIVING INSTRUMENT FOR WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 
(A storage battery is behind the lamp.) 


WIRELESS TELEPHONY BY THE DE FOREST 


SYSTEM. 
BY HERBERT T. WADE. 


"THE question of wireless telephony is by 
no means new and such experimenters 

as Preece, Ruhmer, and Arco in Europe, 
as well as several scientists in this country, 
have been at work on this problem for sev- 
eral years. The differences between wireless 
telegraphy and wireless telephony are in the 
main as fundamental as in the two familiar 
systems employing wires. While the tele- 
graph transmits an electric current so inter- 
rupted as to correspond to signals arranged 
by a given code, the telephone depends upon 
the rapidity of interruption or variation in 
the intensity produced by the sound vibration. 
There have been several methods proposed 
for telephony without wires, the earliest, per- 
haps, being the radiophone of Prof. Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, where a selenium cell was 
placed in the focus of a silvered parabolic 
reflector and was connected with a battery 
and a telephone receiver. ‘The variation 
in the electric resistance of selenium with 
the amount of light should be a valuable prin- 
ciple in wireless telephony, but it was found 


that the radiophone of Professor Bell could 
be used only over short distances. The effect 
of telephone currents upon an arc lamp was 
later investigated, and it was discovered that 
this device could be used for the transmission 
of sound. Accordingly, Ernest Ruhmer, of 
Berlin, combined the “ speaking arc” with 
the selenium cell, and by use of a searchlight 
for his transmitting apparatus and a selenium 
cell in a parabolic reflector for a receiver, was 
able to transmit sound effectively up to seven 
miles, but his experiments do not seem to 
have come to any very practical outcome. 
The reason for this will be apparent when it 
is realized that the difficulty of directing the 
beam of light to the distant reflector and the 
ease with which it could be obstructed or in- 
tercepted, not only by solid materials, but by 
fog, must be taken into consideration. Wire- 
less telephony has also been attempted 
through ground circuits, and by induction 
over short distances, but for a really practical 
system we have to consider such modifications 
as have come from the development of wire- 
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LABORATORY INSTALLATION OF DE FOREST APPARATUS FOR RADIO-TELEPHONY. 


(The enclosed are is on the left of the table; the telephone transmitter is mounted on the coils which 
in turn stand on the condenser, while the receiver apparatus is on the right.) 


less telegraphy. Count Arco, in Germany, 
has carried on important telephonic commu- 
nication with modifications of his wireless tel- 
egraph-system, while in a demonstration re- 
cently made with the Fessenden system, wire- 
less telephony was carried on from a tall mast 
at Brant Rock across Duxbury Bay to Ply- 
mouth, a distance of about twelve miles. 
The most systematic and important experi- 
ments, however, are those recently carried on 
by Dr. Lee De Forest, who, for a number of 
years, has been working in wireless telegra- 
phy, and has devised methods and apparatus 
that have proved most successful. After al- 
most a year of constant experiment on radio- 
telephony Dr. De Forest has reached the 
conclusicn that wireless telephony on a prac- 
tical and commercial scale has been realized. 
The practical development of this inven- 
tion now has progressed so far that sounds 
preduced in Dr. De Forest’s laboratory in 
New York City have been heard not unly at 
other laboratories, several miles distant, but 
distinctly at Quarantine, twelve miles, on 
board the steamer Bermudian. In fact, Dr. 


De Forest has been informed by numerous 
amateurs in New York City and Brooklyn 
that their apparatus has frequently responded 
to the waves corresponding to music sent out 
from his transmitter. It might be said here 
by way of explanation that modern wireless 
telegraph systems employ almost exclusively 
for long distance work a telephone to receive 
the signals. This instrument is one of the 
most sensitive means of detecting the presence 
of an electric current or any variation in its 
intensity or frequency. Consequently, if an 
experimenter is listening for the click, click, 
corresponding to the wireless signals sent out 
at some transmitter station, and hears instead 
music or the human voice, he must know that 
his apparatus is responding not to the dots 
and- dashes of the Morse alphabet, but to 
waves in unison with the original sound 
Waves appropriate to the sound. Now, :n 
wireless telegraphy we do not change the fre- 
quency of electric waves, but we produce and 
interrupt them at such frequency as we de- 
sire in order to form our dots and dashes. In 
wireless telephony we have a similar condi- 











WIRELESS TELEPHONY BY THE DE FOREST SYSTEM. 


tion, and while we cannot vary the frequency 
of the waves yet we can vary their amplitude 
or intensity as we please. Our ability to do 
this very rapidly, in fact as rapidly as the vi- 
brations of the human voice or other sound, 
makes wireless telephony possible, as receivers 
have been devised sufficiently sensitive to re- 
spond to these waves and to translate them 
into varying electric currents which produce 
corresponding vibrations in the diaphragm 
of a telephone receiver and thus produce 
sound that is audible to the human ear. 
Passing from general considerations it may 
aid the reader to recapitulate the fundamen- 
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of the receiving apparatus corresponding os- 
cillating impulses may be established. These 
oscillations can take place directly in the an- 
tenna, or an induction coil or transformer may 
be employed. To detect these oscillations we 
can use any one of several devices that will re- 
spond to small differences of electric poten- 
tial. ‘Thus we have the coherer, where a 
number of fine metallic fragments group 
themselves differently for the passage of the 
waves and enable a current to pass. Then 
there is the electro-magnetic receiver, such as 
is used in the Marconi system, where the 
antenna is connected with the primary coil 
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DE FOREST SYSTEM FOR RADIO-TELEPHONY—DIAGRAM OF TRANSMITTING APPARATUS. 


tal principles involved in wireless or wave 
telegraphy. Reduced to its simplest elements, 
there is an alternating current of high volt- 
age surging or oscillating in a vertical wire, 
one end of which is earthed while the other is 
elevated. The current is transformed by 
means of a suitable oscillator or induction 
coil and transformer, so that the current 
flowing in the vertical or aerial wire or an- 
tenna is of high voltage. From this wire 
electric waves are sent out in all directions 
with a velocity equaling that of light, some 
186,400 miles per second. Corresponding to 
the antenna at the transmitting station there 
is a similar one placed at the receiving station 
in the path of the waves, so that in the circuit 


of an induction coil, and a telephone is in the 
circuit of the secondary, there being an iron 
wire which moves through the coils. The 
electrolytic receiver is also employed, as it is 
more sensitive than either of those just men- 
tioned. When the current passes through 
the electrolytic cell of this instrument there 
is a change in its resistance to which the tele- 
phone immediately responds. Finally there 
is a receiver, known as the audion, invented 
by Dr. De Forest, and which is available for 
both telegraphy and telephony. It consists of 
a small incandescent lamp having a tantalum 
or other filament supplied with two small 
plates of platinum within the bulb, and con- 
nected with the outside by platinum leading 
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wires. This lamp is lighted by current from 
the small storage battery shown in the illus- 
tration. The antenna is connected with the 
two platinum wings, or in the most recent 
forms of the device, with a grid and a wing. 
Now the interior of the bulb is highly ex- 
hausted, and when a current passes there is 
ionization, or the separation of the rarefied 
gas into minute particles or ions. When the 
waves fail on this receiver the resistance of 
the interior is changed and the telephone 
which is in the circuit will respond immedi- 
ately. The audion has been found well 
adapted for telephonic work and has been 
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former, shown in the center of the picture. 
The secondary is connected with the antenna 
or aerial wire, which in Dr. De Forest’s 
laboratory is mounted on the roof of the 
building. The secondary is also connected 
with an ordinary carbon. microphone trans- 
mitter and then to the earth. Just as in 
the ordinary telephone transmitter the - resist- 
ance of the carbon changes with the vibration 
of the diaphragm, so here the change in resist- 
ance affects not the frequency of the waves 
but their amplitude or intensity. This is in 
essence the transmitting apparatus, disregard- 
ing, of course, such questions as the power 
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DE FOREST SYSTEM FOR RADIO-TELEPHONY:-—DIAGRAM OF RECEIVING 


used by Dr. De Forest in his experiments on 
sound transmission. 

The experimental apparatus for wireless 
telephony, as arranged in Dr. De Forest’s 
laboratory, is shown in the illustration. In 
its commercial form the transmitting appara- 
tus is reduced in size and is of much the same 
character as the receiver shown in the second 
photograph. The primary current used can 
be obtained from the lighting mains or a 
storage battery, and after passing through 
inductance coils to prevent any undue varia- 
tions in the circuit, goes to an oscillator, 
shown at the extreme left of the picture. 
This may be any form of high frequency in- 
terrupter, though in the apparatus, as now ar- 
ranged, there is an arc which supplies an 
alternating current of sufficient frequency. 
In connection with this is a condenser and 
the primary of a transformer. The former 
is under the two large coils of the trans- 
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APPARATUS. 





that must be used, the nature of the waves 
(i. e., their length and frequency), and the 
height of the antenna, all of which affect the 
distance of transmission. At the receiving 
station we have the antenna and transformer 
coil connected to the earth as before, and the 
audion and telephone arranged in circuit, as 
shown in the diagram. An ordinary tele- 
phone is used, and the audion and telephone 
battery are contained in a single wooden case, 
which, with the storage cells used to light 
the lamps, is shown of the table by which 
Dr. De Forest is standing. 

Wireless telephony will do away with the 
trained operators on vessels, so that a larger 
number as well as smaller steamships can be 
in communication with the shore or with each 
other during a voyage. Not only can reports 
be made by coastwise vessels and steamers on 
the Great Lakes, but the exact position or the 
dangerous proximity of other vessels or light- 
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DR. LEE DE FOREST LISTENING AT THE RECEIVING INSTRUMENT. 


houses can be determined. This immediately 
suggests the use of wireless telephony in naval 
operations, especially with a fleet, or where a 
torpedo boat or other vessel is employed on a 
detached service. Wireless telephony between 
sea and land does not stop at the receiving 
station on the shore, since it is possible to 
connect the instruments so that conversatioris 
can be immediately and directly transmitted 
to the wire circuit of the land system. Fur- 
thermore, experiments have already been 
undertaken which have demonstrated the 
feasibility of communicating between, moving 
trains and central offices or signal stations, 
and even establishing direct connection with 
public lines. In fact, the readiness with 
which farmers’ telephone lines,—often using 
fence wires,—have been constructed in the 
West leads to the belief that a suitable wire- 
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less telephone system 
would find wide- 
spread appreciation in 
rur.al communities 
and mountainous dis- 
tricts.. 

The great and uni- 
versal appreciation of 
music reproduced by 
graphophone, _ telhar- 
monium, or other de- 
vice has suggested to 
Dr. De Forest that 
radio-telephony has 
also a field in the 
distribution of music 
from a central sta- 
tion, such as an opera 
house. By installing 
a wireless telephone 
transmission station 
on the roof, the music 
of singers and or- 
chestra could be sup- 
plied to all ‘subscrib- 
ers who would have 
aerial wires on or 
near their homes. The 
transmission stations 
for such music would 
be tuned for an en- 
tirely different wave 
length from that used 
for any other form of 
wave telegraph or 
telephone transmis- 
sion, and the in- 
ventor believes that 
by using four differ- 
ent forms of wave as many classes of music 
can be sent out as desired by the different 
subscribers. 

At the present time, then, it would seem 
that there is a distinct commercial future 
for wireless telephony, but a conservative 
judgment would indicate that its use would 
be supplemental to existing wire circuit sys- 
tems, and that the latter are not likely to be 
supplanted for many years to come by any 
form of radio-telephonic apparatus. It will 
occupy a new and large field for marine work, 
for military lines especially during war or 
manceuvers, for communication between is- 
lands, and for mountainous and_ sparsely 
settled districts, especially where temporary 
installations are desired, which can be in- 
stalled on the shortest notice and maintained 
without specially trained operators. 
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DR. JOHN WATSON (IAN MACLAREN). 


In 1894, when the publication of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” gave to its author, Dr. 
John Watson, whose pen name was “Jan Maclaren,” a world-wide reputation, he was a man 
of middle age, the pastor of a Presbyterian church in Liverpool, although himself of Scottish 
birth and education. Dr. Watson was a graduate of the University of Edinburgh and a theo- 
logical student at Tubingen, Germany. He held his ministerial charge at Liverpool from 1880 
to 1905, when he resigned. It was Dr. Robertson ‘Nicoll who brought about the publication of 
a few of Dr. Watson’s sketches descriptive-of Scottish character in “ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush.” This book at once attained remarkable popularity and is to-day far better known 
than any other of Dr. Watson’s books, whether volumes of stories or religious writings. Dr. 
Watson wrote “The Days of Auld Lang Syne,” “Kate Carnegie and Those Ministers,” “A 
Doctor of the Old School,” and “Afterwards.” Among his more serious works that have 
attained considerable popularity may be mentioned “The Upper Room,” “The Mind of the 
Master,” “ The Care of Souls” (Yale Lectures on Practical Theology), “The Homely Virtues,” 
and “ The Inspiration of Faith.” Dr. Watson died at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, on May 6, at the 
age of fifty-six. He was on his third visit to the United States, where he was perhaps as well 
known and as highly esteemed as in Great Britain. 








DR. THEODORE BARTH, EMINENT GERMAN EDITOR AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMIST, WHO IS VISITING THIS COUNTRY. 


A place of peculiar honor in German journalism is occupied by Dr. Theodore Barth, 
writer on politics and economics and for twenty-four years editor of the influential Berlin 
weekly, The Nation. Dr. Barth is now on his third visit to the United States to study our 
political and social institutions. Dr. Barth is a. recognized leader in German politics, being 
the head of that bourgeois democracy which takes the middle ground between the Socialists 
and the National Liberals. He believes’ that the future will see the cementing of very much 
closer ties than at present exist between Germany and the United States. Indeed, it is after our 
institutions ahd methods, he declares, that the German democracy of the future will be mod- 
eled. Friendship with America, he insists, is at present a real if not avowed plank in the plat- 
form of every political party in the Kaiser’s empire. Dr. Barth has always been very outspoken 
in his liberalism. Indeed, his views have been so advanced that The Nation recently found 
itself unable to command the support necessary to make it a financial success, and it sus- 
pended publication in March of the present year. Upon his return to Germany Dr. Barth 
intends to contribute his impressions of this country to the Frankfurter Zeitung. 





TO EUROPE, BY. WAY OF HUDSON BAY. 


BY AGNES C. LAUT. 


"THE utter blockade of east-bound freight 
on all the railroad lines of the North- 
western States and Western Canada has 
given great impetus: to the agitation for a 
short route to Europe by way of Hudson Bay. 
Any schoolboy looking at a globe knows 
that distances east and west are shorter toward 
the Pole than toward the Equator. From 
Japan to Liverpool by way of San Francisco 
is 11,000 miles; by way of Seattle, 10,800 
miles; by way of Vancouver-Montreal, 10,- 
000; by way of Prince Rupert,—the new 
Grand Trunk terminus,*—and Montreal, 
9300 miles; by way of Prince Rupert and 
Hudson Bay, 8275 miles. 

Take a map and look at the Atlantic sea- 
ports. New York and Montreal are both 
on the broadest belt of America,—both at 
the greatest possible distance from the West- 
ern shipper. Look at the little fur post of 
Churchill, up on Hudson Bay. It is from 
1500 to 2000 miles nearer the Western 
shipper than New York or Montreal. The 


spokes of a wheel running from San Fran- 


cisco and Denver and Salt Lake and Port- 
land and Vancouver and Edmonton to a hub 
at Churchill are just half as long as the 
spokes of a wheel running from these points 
to Montreal or New York. 

That is the fact as to distance. It means 
that a railroad to Hudson Bay would cut the 
haul of the big transcontinental roads in half 
and move Liverpool 2000 miles nearer West- 
ern shippers. One hardly needs to add that 
such a project has been and will be furiously 
opposed by Eastern seaports, and railroads 
that feed those seaports. For twenty-five 
years railroad projects from Winnipeg to 
Hudson Bay have simply been blanket 
charters smothered and kept in abeyance by 
rival railroads; but a change has come. 

The inrush of immigration, the increase of 
wheat yields, have proved the utter inability 
of the existing transportatian lines to handle 
the ingoing and outgoing freight of the West. 
Within the past six months six different 
charters have been taken out for different 
railroad schemes connecting with Hudson 
Bay. Onze of these was obtained by Mr. Hill, 


* It is reported, as we ge to press with this issue 
‘of the Review, that the Grand Trunk is ‘about to 
abandon Prince Rupert as a terminus in favor of 
Vancouver. 
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who used to ridicule a Hudson Bay road 
as a venture that would be /“‘Showed up for 
ten months of the year-and iced up the other 
two.” The Hill charter plans to feed the 
freight of Dakota and Minnesota into the 
Saskatchewan Valley and from the Saskatch- 
ewan to Hudson Bay. Builders are at work 
on the southern end of this project now. 
Another of these six Hudson Bay charters is 
owned by the new Canadian transcontinental 
line,—the MacKenzie-Mann road. Of the 
400 miles needed to connect. Churchill with 
the railroads of the Saskatchewan, the Mac- 
Kenzie-Mann road has already eighty built, 
to connect with the Pas, at-the mouth of the 
Saskatchewan, .a railroad with trains run- 
ning, not “ just an iron tonic for. the cows,” 
as the funny papers have..always described 
roads to Hudson Bay. Asked if an ocean 
steamship line would be..established from 
Churchill to Liverpool, Mr. MacKenzie re- 
torted: “ What do you think we are build- 
ing a road to Hudson Bay for?” 

Two other projects have been: galvanized 
into life by the schemes f6r a Hudson Bay 
route. For years Canada_has talked of a 
deep-water canal up the Ottawa from the 
St. Lawrence to the Great Lakes. Suddenly, 
surveyors are set to work estimating the cost 
of a canal that would connect Lake Superior 
with ocean traffic. The cost, it may be said, 
is estimated at $125,000,000. Then, aroun 
Hudson Bay is a vast unorganized territory, 
—Keewatin, about the size of Germany. The 
western provinces of Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan suddenly awaken to the fact that each 
wants an extension of its boundaries across 
Keewatin for a seaport on Hudson Bay. 


FROM THE. WHEAT FIELDS TO THE SEA. 


From being a project at which the funny 
papers poked nonsense about “ steel rails and 
iron tonic for the cows,” and which Eastern 
ports smilingly regarded as “ cold-storage 
schemes”’ which the climate would forever 
prevent, the Hudson Bay route to Europe 
looms large as a reality in the very near future 
on which the West may depend. Roughly 
speaking, Churchill is just 1000 miles from 
the grain areas of Hill’s roads. New York is 
2000 miles. Churchill is 1500 miles from 
Oregon. New York is nearly 3000. To put 
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THE CANADIAN TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD SYSTEM, SHOWING ITS .RELATION TO THE PROPOSED 
HUDSON BAY ROUTE TO EUROPE. ; 


it briefly, Churchill is the same distance from 
the shippers of the Northwestern States as 
St. Louis is from New York. 

Says Premier Laurier, in answer to a re- 
quest for a road from ex-Premier Greenway, 
of Manitoba: “I agree the time has come 
for the railroad to Hudson Bay. ~ The statute 
books contain a standing offer of 12,000 
acres of land per mile along the line of this 
railroad; and if this is not: sufficient encour- 
agement for promoters, other means must be 
found.” 

Says Bishop-Lofthouse, who spent his life 
at Churchill: ‘‘ I have every faith in a Hud- 


son Bay route to Europe. It is bound to 
come, though there will be tremendous diffi- 
culties navigating the Straits. When we en- 
tered the Straits, we ran into pack ice. A 
fog descended. When it lifted, we found 
ourselves. sixty miles off out course. - Stand- 
ing on deck in the Straits, I have: counted 
thirty-two enormous icebergs four times the 
height of our topmast.” 
The “ other means ” to build the Hudso 
Bay road, to which Premier Laurier refers 
so guardedly, is a plan endorsed solidly by 
the Liberals of the West,—to set aside a cer- 
tain percentage from public lands sold and 
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Pacific, not so far 
north as St.- Peters- 
burg and Christiania 
and Stockholm; but 
that is not the point. 
The point is: How 
long is the® harbor 
open? Bishop Loft- 
house says from June 
to November. It was 
my privilege last win- 
ter to go through the 
official records of: the 
Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany from the time 
Churchill was first 
discovered. Since 
1686, when the Hud- 
son’s Bay Fur Com- 
pany ships first went 
there, I find only one 
year when the com- 
pany’s ship,—a_ very 
poor old tub of a sail- 
- ing vessel in the eight- 
eenthcentury,—failed 
‘to enter the harbor. 
The captain reported 








THE RELATIVE DISTANCES OF NEW YORK AND CHURCHILL FROM THE 
WESTERN CANADIAN AND AMERICAN (*).4IN FIELDS, 


(Note that from all Western points the line to Churchill is shorter than 
The same is true of Mont- 


that to New York by from 500 to 1500 miles. 
real and Boston.) 


to finance the Hudson Bay route,—railroad 
and steamship line,—as a national undertak- 


ing. “If the country stands the expense of 
this road by land grants or guaranteeing 
bonds, it should own the road, even if it 
leased the line for operating to other com- 
panies,” declared a prominent western Lib- 
eral. 


HALF THE PRESENT RAILROAD HAUL. 


(1) If a railroad ran to Churchill’ (and 
one is now a fourth of the way there), (2) 
and if Churchill were a practicable harbor, 
(3) and if Hudson Straits could be navi- 
gated,—_two of the three ifs very big ones, 
indeed,—the haul of the railroads to the 
Atlantic ports would be cut just in half. 
Traffic, like water, finds the easiest and short- 
est way to the sea. It needs no “ wizard of 
Wall Street” to conjure up what coup is 
being planned by the men who have faith in 
the Hudson Bay route. 

Would Churchill be a practicable harbor ? 
It is situated farther south than Sitka, on the 


that he could not en- 
ter the harbor for ice. 
If he had said the 
Straits, it would have 
been credible; but the 
company refused to 
receive his report as truth, censured him se- 
verely, and dismissed him as a coward. It 
seems his ship was not of the most seaworthy. 
His crew were impressed seamen and muti- 
nous. Coming to Churchill, he had found 
a tremendous gale raging, such as occasional- 
ly sweeps away the sea front of Atlantic 
City. “The ice was churning. The captain 
lost courage, turned tail, and fled back to 
England with his cargo. In all the other 
220 years the company’s ships always found 
certain refuge in Churchill, till it came to 
have the reputation of being one of the finest 
natural harbors in America. .° “' 

The records show that-it often remained 
free of ice till December, and was seldom 
closed before the middle of November. In 
spring, records state,—and as I am not writ- 
ing a brief for either side to the heated con- 
troversy, I set it down just as the records 
give it,—that Churchill is a month later 
opening than Moose or Albany or Nelson, 
south of it on Hudson Bay. The southern 
fur posts might be open in April, ‘They 
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ESKIMO SETTLEMENT AT THE 
(From a Dominion 


were always open toward the end of May. 
Churchill was seldom open before the end of 


May,—I had almost said was never open: 


before the end of May; but the records give 
several mild seasons when all the ports were 
loosened of ice by the end of March; but 
it was often as late as the 20th of June. 
Calculating only on certainties, this gives 
Churchill an open season ot five months al- 
ways,—sometimes seven. 


THE HARBOR OF CHURCHILL. | 


The harbor itself could not have been bet- 
ter if it had been made to order. It is a 
direct 550-mile plain, open deep-water sail- 


.ing from the west end of the Straits,—no 


shoals, no reefs, deep enough for the deepest- 
draft keel that ever sailed the sea. This,— 
as captains of the big warships know,—is 
true of neither Montreal nor New York. 
At New York, deep-draft ships have to wait 
the tide both for approach and departure; 
and on the St. Lawrence, ships are always 
taking a mud bath on the sand bars. Over 
against this advantage, let it be stated frank- 
ly, Churchill, summer and winter, is subject 
to just as furious gales as ever battered’ the 
iron rocks of Newfoundland. I could tell 
of a dozen cases where old whalers, old sail- 
ors, and modern steam-goers had to wait two 
days for a storm to abate before attempting 


ENTRANCE TO HUDSON STRAIT. 
yovernment Report.) 


to enter the harbor. Three beacons placed 
by the fur traders afford some guidance; but 
it must be remembered, of modern aids to 
navigation,—lighthouses, buoys, signal sta- 
tions,—there are vet none. One ether dan- 
ger peculiar to Churchill must be noted: 
Five miles out the bay is open all the year 
round; .but as the cold becomes intense, what 
is known as “ frost-fog” lies thick as wool 
on the sea, obscuring everything. 

On the right of the entrance to Churchil! 
are a beacon and the crumbling ruins of old 
Fort Prince of Wales, on Eskimo Point,— 
built to withstand the French in 1782, and 
once one of the strongest forts in America. 
Here, French raiders fought for the prize of 
the beaver wealth with shrapnel and shell. 
Here, old Hudson Bay worthies ruled riot- 
ously and well,—little kings in a wilderness, 
——one man over an empire the size of Russia, 
ruling by dint of his personal prowess, or 
pompous dignity, or homeopathic doses of a 
sleeping draught to unruly Indians, or kegs 
of laudanumed brandy, or the butt end of 
an oar. Here, Hearne set forth on his 
wilderness discoveries to Athabasca. Here, 


homesick young. Englishmen of gentle birth, 


sent to expiate follies of youth, looked long- 
ingly east across the sun-dyed seas toward 
England; little dreaming that an empire 
greater than England was to arise on the 
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west of Churchill. Here, La Pérouse captured 

fort and fur traders and baggage and all when 

France sprang to war to assist the revolting 

American colonies. 
Across from the 

crumbling ruins, twen- 

ty feet thick at base, 

with rusty cannon, 

stamped G. R.,— 

George I..—on the 

other side of the river 

is Battery Point, with 

a flag flying above 

storehouses and pier. 

The entrance between 

the two headlands is 

not a half mile wide, 

against the tremendous 

current of river and 

ebb tide; but the 

lepth is untouchable. 

Port Churchill is. the 

harbor inside,—a mag- 

nificent -expanse of 

land-locked water, with 

the fur post five miles [IMM 

up stream. This, then, 

is the harbor to which 

western railroads are 
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working their way. The question may be 
asked: Why not some of the other harbors 
of Hudson Bay? The answer is to be found 
in the records: The coast is so shoaly at York 
and Moose, so boulder-strewn and reefy at 
Albany, that the harbors are not good for 
even light-draft whalers. At York, ships 
must anchor five miles out at Five-Fathom 
Hole. At Albany and Moose, the coast is 
boulder-strewn and shallow as a swamp. 


DISCOVERED BY DANES. 


_ No fort in America has had more stirring 
romance than Churchill: Curiously enough, 
its discovery and founding are contemporan- 
eous with Quebec, whose rival Churchill 
was till French power fell in Canada, in 
1759. But it was not the English who dis- 
covered Churchill. They pre-empted and 
named it after the governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay.Company. It was Jans Munck, a Dan- 
ish nobleman and soldier of fortune, who 
discovered the harbor in an endeavor to find 
a passage to the Pacific. He. had come to 
America in the summer of 1619 with two 
Danish ships, the frigate Unicorn and sloop 
Lamprey, and crews of sixty-five in all, in- 
cluding surgeons, chaplains, two English 
pilots, and some Danish noblemen. Six 
weeks he was creeping through the Straits. 

From end to end the Straits are 450 miles. 
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FORT RESOLUTION AT GREAT SLAVE LAKE, ALBERTA. 


At the east end, off the Atlantic, the entrance 
to the Straits is between Baffin Land and 
Labrador, or Resolution Island and the But- 
tons,—a distance of thirty-five miles. At 
the west end, the width is perhaps forty-five 
miles, with an average width inside the 
Straits of from 70 to 150 .miles. On 
each side are high, bold, hard rocks 2000 
feet high in places, opening like holes in a 
wall on bog-covered lonely valleys; down 
which tinkle the crystal waters of the eternal 
snows. If Eskimos are hunting on Baffin 
Land, two skin kyacks locked abreast to 
keep afloat may shoot out on the waters like 
sea birds; or the Indians may run across the 
ice-pans to greet a ship; or a Bedford whaler 
may come worming her way through the 
jammed ice floes, one small sail up, watch at 
the crow’s-nest, often with the rudder un- 
shipped. Walruses flounder over the rocks in 
herds. Polar bears play clumsily from floe 
to floe; and birds are in myriads,—snow 
bunting, geese, gulls. Copper mines in 
Labrador, which the fur-trade annals report 
but which no man has yet discovered; gold 
dust in Baffin Land, which scientists predict 
but have not found; and mica mines, which 
are being worked, may some day bring other 
traffic and life to the Straits than fur trader 
and :whaler; but to-day, 300 years from the 
time of the discovery, the regions of Hudson 
Straits are as much a no-man’s-land as when 
Jans Munck saw them nearly three centuries 
ago. 


DIFFICULTIES OF NAVIGATION. 


Hudson Straits are really a deep gorge 
which the ice of the Arctic world,—the ice © 
of the prehistoric ages,—has cut and grooved 
and torn forcibly out of the solid rock, find- 
ing egress from Fox Channel of the Arctic 
to open water of the Atlantic. Into this 
funnel of rock,—450 miles long,—is jammed 
from the west and pounded and contracted 
the area of an ice continent; and up this 
channel from the east runs a tide-rip thirty- 
five feet high. When tide-rip and ice meet, 
there occurs what the old navigators of the 
Hudson Bay fur trade call ‘the furious 
overfall.” The squeeze was always worst 
at two places, at Ungava Bay on the east, 
where the tide swirls in against the rock 
wall, with the large ice of Greenland, and 
at the Upper Narrows, where the ice from 
the Arctic is most contracted. Old sailing ves- 
sels used to allow twenty-four hours’ delay for 
these places; but it must be remembered old 
sailing vessels could make way against ice in 
only two ways,—by throwing grappling 
hooks on the ice and hauling up to them, or 
all hands out in small boats and towing for- 
ward. At worst, holes could be drilled in 


the ice to the fore, and obstructions blown 


up; but with a tide-rip thirty-five feet high, 
and the ice rearing like fighting stallions, 
with a shattering as of exploded glass, the 
life of a boat was a chancey thing in the 
Straits of Hudson Bay. The rules among 
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TO EUROPE. BY WAY OF HUDSON BAY. 


old Hudson Bay fur 
traders Were to. get 
fighting gear- ready 
twenty-four hours be- 
forehand, then. ‘keep 
watch at high tide, an- 
choring, if possible, on 
the sheltered side of a 
big berg, or in the mid- 
die of a field of soft 
ic—when still an- 
other danger must be 
watched,the suck of 
the undertow. 

It will be seen that 
all railroad projects to 
Hudson Bay hinge, not 
con Churchill Harbor, 
but on the navigation 
of the Straits. Can 
they be navigated? 
How long are they 


open? Even if they 
can be navigated by THE MUSK OX OF THE BARREN GROUNDS BETWEEN CHURCHILL AND 


slow ocean-goers, will EDMONTON. 


they be of any avail j 
for a fast Atlantic route? The Canadian (in 1885 and 1897) to test the navigation of 
Government has sent two special expeditions the Straits, and one general expedition to 
navigate the northern waters (1903-4) ; but 
the question has become so terribly political, 
-——so much a question of east versus west,— 
that the official reports on the expedition are 
more noteworthy for what they leave unsaid 
than for what they say. The Gordon expedi- 
tion of 1885 and the Wakeham of 1897 defi- 
nitely established these facts: Hudson Bay is 
open all the year round; anopen current flows 
through the Straits winter as well as summer, 
but owing to ice-drive this current of the 
Straits is. closed to navigation after Novem- 
ber, and not open again: till June,—that is, 
there are always five months when the Straits 
can be navigated, sometimes six. There was 
also discovered just inside the eastern entrance 
to the Straits a splendid land-locked harbor, 
or haven of refuge,—Port Burwell,—shel- 
tered from all winds but the south. : 
Mr. A. P.-Low’s expedition .of 1903-4 
made a still more important contribution to 
the data on the Straits. From actual ex- 
perience and from the testimony of old Hud- 
son Bay navigators, Mr. Low established 
the fact of two open currents always flowing 
in the Straits; one along the north shore, in- 
land westward, bearing the ice-drift of 
‘ Looniaeaee ee Cr W, Mathers; Edmonton, Greenland, so‘that the ships entering can go 
ESKIMO CHILDREN AT CHURCHILL. with the ice-drive ; one along the south shore, 
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outward eastward, vearing the raft-ice of 
Hudson Bay; so that the ships going to sea 
can also go with the ice-drift; in both cases 
ships can navigate the Straits with the ice- 
drift, not against it. In fact, the difficulties 
of the old“navigators seemed to have been 
that they did not know these currents and 
attempted to sail against the drive. 


THE RECORD OF WRECKS. 


On the whole, the records of Hudson Bay 
fur traders are even more reliable than 
the government reports of a few seasons’ 
cruises. Since 1667 the company’s vessels 
have navigated the Straits,—in its early days, 
from 1713 to 1800, as many as four and 
five frigates a year. What percentage of 
these had trouble in the Straits? From the 
records, I judge all had trouble in the Straits, 
and a very large number, disasters. This 
will not please men pinning their faith on 
the Hudson Bay route to Europe; but it is 
the record of facts,—of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company vessels, and not an opinion. I take 
up one of thousands of pamphlets,—this one 
by a Dominion Government enthusiast,— 
that have been advocating this route for 
twenty years, and I read: 

Of all the ships belonging to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company there have been remarkably few losses 
and none at all in the Straits. Considering that 
the coasts are quite unsurveyed, without charts, 
beacons, lighthouses, or pilot, it must be admitted 
this is a remarkably favorable record. 


It is a. remarkably favorable record, so 
favorable that it is a made-up piece of non- 
sense. In the first forty years of its exist* 
ence,—say from 1670 to 1710,—the com- 
pany lost thirteen vessels. ‘These were lost 


in war, with the exception of the Salisbury, 


wrecked in the English Channel. Then 
came six wrecks in ten years, from 1726 to 
1736,—four of them in the Straits, two of 
them under Captain Coates, both wrecked 
by the tide swirl of Ungava Bay. From my 
examinations of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
journals from 1670 to 1820, I venture to 
say no ten years of the company’s history 
passed without a wreck. Hear what’ old 
Captain Coates of the 1700's says: 

" You are carefully to avoid being entangled in 
ice before you have entered Hudson Strait. 
Ice without is so hardened and washed that it 
becomes like solid stone, and a swell runs many 
miles into it (the Strait); add to this the 
tides and current, that make it very dangerous 
to hazard a ship amongst it. This ex- 
perience I hought very dear, for in the year 1727, 
near Cape Farewell, we were worming through 
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ice with a small sail, when two. pieces of ice 
shut upon us by the sides only (for it was dead 
calm at the time) and crushed our sides in, and 
sunk her in twenty minutes. 


One of the worst wrecks in the nineteenth 
century was in Ungava Bay. The boat sank 
almost instantly after the-crush, and the 
crew, escaping from floe to floe, took refuge 
on Akpatok Island. While they slept they 
were set upon by the Eskimos and massacred 
to a man. Add to the wrecks in the Straits 
the. wrecks in the south end of the bay,— 
James Bay,—from shoals and ice, and it will 
be seen that the toll taken by the sea in Hud- 
son Bay is no sailor’s yarn. Only two years 
ago a cargo of $300,000 worth of furs went 
to the bottom off Charlton Island, and only 
last year Lloyds presented Captain Ford of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company with a bagful of 
guineas for preventing a second wreck in a 
second jam. ms 

Against these facts let it be remembered 
that the old fur-trade ships were sailing ves- 
sels that could neither reverse nor ram, as 
modern ice-cutters, propelled by steam, can. 
Also, up to the present Hudson Straits have 
been a chartless sea, without lighthouse, 
shelter, or signal. The railroad that is point- 
ing to Churchill will be a thing accomplished 
within a few years. Keewatin,—the great 
game preserve, in area the size of half Euro- 
pean Russia,—it has just been announced, 
will be divided up among the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Ontario, giv- 
ing each a seaport. Instead of the dog train 
that has tinkled over the leagueless drifts 
from Churchill to York, and York to Nor- 
way House, and Norway House to Red 
River, and that still sets out on the return 
journey each February,—the mail packet, it 
is called,—will be the hoot of the new trans- 
continental route to Europe. With the com- 
ing of the railway will come the settler and 
will go the game. The days of the fur 
régime in Keewatin are numbered. The fur 
régime is passing away. 

Wrecks or no wrecks, the Hudson Bay 
route is coming. If the Straits are not fit 
for navigation they will be made fit, as Peter 
the Great made St. Petersburg fit for the 
capital of his kingdom.. And of course there 
will be wrecks. Other ports have a higher 
average of wrecks than six in ten years. In 
a féw years the quiet fur-post of Churchill 
will hum with locomotives’ and steamships 
and telegraph wires. Difficulties and wrecks 
there will assuredly be; for wrecks are the 
toll we pay to the sea. 





A NEW RESIDENTIAL STREET IN WINNIPEG. 


WESTERN CANADA: 


ITS RESOURCES AND 


POSSIBILITIES. 


BY JOHN W. DAFOE. 
(Editor of the Manitoba Free Press.) 


THE great achievement in colonization by 
the United States during the nineteenth 
century, the transformation of the West from 
a savage wilderness to a settled, orderly, 
prosperous, and populous community within 
a single generation, is now being repeated 
north of the forty-ninth parallel by Canada. 
In some measure the new feat is the more 
remarkable because the Canadian west is be- 
ing settled in the main by colonists induced 
to emigrate to Canada from other lands, 
while the Western States were filled by the 
westward pressure of a great native popula- 
tion, 

This peaceful conquest of a vast wilder- 
ness, which has attracted the attention of 
the world, has been accomplished within less 
than four decades. There are in the city of 
Winnipeg not a few men still engaged in 
active business who have been a part of the 
entire development from the crude beginnings 
of 1870-71. The present Mayor of Winni- 
peg, Mr. James H. Ashdown, is by no means 
an old man, yet his business life covers the 
whole period of:the commercial development 


of the Canadian West. When, in 1868, he 


started the little tinsmithing business which 
has since developed into an immense estab- 
lishment there was no Winnipeg, the present 
city site being the bare prairie around the 
trading post of Fort Garry. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company still ruled over a vast empire 
reaching from Labrador to the Pacific; com- 
merce of all kinds, excepting the fur trade, 
was non-existent; a narrow belt of cultivated 
land along the rivers near Fort Garry raised 
sufficient food for the small population, com- 
prising descendants of the Red River settlers 
and the half-breed offspring of Hudson’s Bay 
servants and their Indian mates; the nearest 
railway was hundreds of miles away to the 
south ; and the great fertile plains to the west 
were given up to the Indian, the buffalo, and 
the fur-trader. 

It was a remote, inaccessible frontier set- 
tlement, to be reached only by a tedious and 
often’ dangerous overland journey from St. 
Paul;: beyond it was the savage, untamed 
wilderness. A Winnipeg business man re- 
calls that in 1872, when, as an adventurous 
youth, he fared west on a fur-hunting expedi- 
tion, he left the last house behind on the . 
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banks of the Assiniboine, sixty miles be- 
yond Winnipeg; thereafter for two years 
he was never under a roof. Only a few 
men with prophetic vision peopled the 

, Prairie in the imagination with happy 

“sand prosperous farmers and dotted it 
with-growing cities. “Chief among these 
was “Saskatchewan” Taylor, who for 
over twenty years was the United States 
Consul in Winnipeg. 


2 * “ 
POPULATION DOUBLING EVERY FIVE 
YEARS. 





AY 


. 


NORTH SASKATCHEWAN RIVER. 


To-day, after the lapse of three and a 
half decades, these great western plains 
- have a population approaching a million 

souls. The quinquennial census, taken 
by the Dominion Government in June 
of last year, gave Manitoba a population 
of 365,688; Saskatchewan, 257,763; 
and Alberta, 185,412,—a total for the 
Northwest provinces of 808,863. The 
immigration since the time of taking the 
census will carry this total well past the 
900,000 mark. In 1901 these provinces 
had a population of 419,512. ‘Thus, in 
five years the population doubled. In the 
two provinces into which the immigra- 
tion is chiefly pouring the growth is 
much ‘higher than ¢his ratio, which 
has been affected by the comparatively 
leisurely growth of Manitoba, where 
there are no longer free-grant lands. 
The population of Saskatchewan jumped 
from 91,279 in 1901 to 257,763 in 1906, 
with strong indications that this ratio of 
. growth will be maintained for many 
years to come. The Dominion Govern- 
ment has issued a census map of the 
western provinces, giving in contrasting 
colors the figures of population in each 
township for 1901 and 1906. ‘This 
shows in a striking manner how the hu- 
man stream is spreading over the face of 
the country. Hundreds of townships 
which had not a soul within their bound- 
aries in 1901 are now, marked up with 
substantial totals. In one district alone 
ninety contiguous townships are found, 
with a present population of 2500, where 
there was not a single settler five years 
ago. : 

RAPID GROWTH OF CITIES. 


Settlement of the farming lands has 
been followed by corresponding develop- 
ment of towns and citjes. Winnipeg, 
which is the entrepot of all these prov- 
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A HERD OF MANITOBA CATTLE IN THE ASSINIBOINE VALLEY. 


inces, has kept. pace from the beginning 
with the progress of the tributary region; 
and the little struggling frontier outpost 
of 1871 is now the third city of Canada 
in population and volume of business. The 
census of 1906 gives a population of 
90,000 to Winnipeg,. while the municipal 
estimate of April, 1907, places it at 111,000. 
The city takes a stride into the adjoining 
prairie each twelvemonth; and the outskirts 
of a few years ago are now separated from 
the fields by miles of houses. ‘Thirty-seven 
million dollars has been expended in buildings 
alone during the past four years; the assess- 
ment in the same time has doubled; the an- 
nual federal revenue from customs, excise, 
and postoffice has increased from $3,000,000 
to $6,000,000; the bank clearings have risen 
from $250,000,000 to: $500,000,000,—all 
facts which tell their own story of abounding 
prosperity and unrestricted growth. 

While Winnipeg has obtained a command- 
ing lead and will doubtless always be to 
Western Canada what Chicago is to the 
Western States, it is already quite apparent 
that it is not to be the only considerable city 
in the prairie provinces. For the position of 
the second city of the west there are two 
aspirants, both with boundless ambitions, and 
the rivalry between them is intense. Edmon- 
ton, superbly situated on the banks of the 
North Saskatchewan, is making enormous 
strides forward. In 1901 it was a mere vil- 
lage on the remote northwestern fringe of 
settlement. An indifferently operated rail- 


way which ended on the far side of the Sas- 
katchewan River linked it in uncertain fash- 
ion with the world. ‘To-day it is a busy, 
pretentious, ambitious city, the capital of the » 
new province of Alberta; it is served by two 
railway systems, with another in building; 
and it has a population approaching the 
15,000 mark (actual figures, 1906, 11,196). 
Beyond it are the Peace River country and 
the great basin of the Mackenzie, both of 
which in years to come will pay handsome 
tribute to the gateway city. To the south 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway’s main line 
is Calgary, with about the same population 
as Edmonton, already a big business center, 
and certain of a great future. Calgary’s rosy 
expectations of early greatness are based in 
large part upon the vast irrigation works car- 
ried out in its neighborhood by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, by which some 4,000,000 
acres of land, too arid for cultivation by ordi- 
nary methods, have been made suitable for 
intensive farming. ‘This land, which is now 
filling up with American settlers, will main- 
tain a dense population. 

Both Calgary and Edmonton look forward 
to populations of 100,000 each within a few 
years; and Calgary has an enthusiastic asso- 
ciation of citizens known as “ The 100,000 
Club,” pledged to expedite the happy day. 
Medicine Hat, to the east of Calgary, has a 
great natural advantage in the possession of 
natural gas, and aspires -to be the manufac- 
turing center of the further plains. In Sas- 
katchewan, Regina, the capital, and Moose 
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Jaw, within fifty miles of one another, are 
running a close race for the position of the 
most populous center in the province. Dur- 
ing the five years from 1901 to 1906’ the 
population of Regina rose from 2249 to 
6169, and that of Moose Jaw from 1558 to 
6249. They are both certain to advance 
steadily in population, and will be large 
towns within another decade. The most am- 
bitious place in Saskatchewan is Saskatoon, 
on the South Saskatchewan, which made a 
hard but unsuccessful fight for the capital. 
In 1901 it was a’mere hamlet of 113 people; 
in 1906 it had grown to 3011. In Manitoba 
no very large city can grow up under the 
shadow of Winnipeg, but Brandon, with its 
10,408 population in 1906, representing an 
increase of 100 per cent. during the quin- 
quennial period, is one of the most attractive 
and prosperous centers of the West. 


THE RAILROAD AND IMMIGRATION. 


Nothing speaks more eloquently of the 
West’s progress than the growing railway 
systems. The year 1878 saw the beginning 
of the transportation system -in the Canadian 
West. By the end of that year sixty-four 
miles of railway track had been laid. Five 
years afterward, in 1883, this had been in- 
creased to 630 miles. In 1888 it had grown 
to 2366 miles; by 1893 it had grown to 3277, 
and in 1898 to 3876 miles. At present there 
are in Western Canada, in main line and 
branches, 4400 miles operated by the Cana- 


A LOAD OF SASKATCHEWAN 


LUMBER (15,COO CUBIC FEET.) 
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dian Pacific Railway, and 2489 by its rival, 
the ,Canadian Northern Railway. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific, the new transconti- 
nental railway being built by the Canadian 
Government and the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Company, will begin to operate portions of 
its western lines this season. Ketween Win- 
nipeg and Edmonton hundreds of miles of 
the grade have been completed, and steel is 
to be laid during the coming summer. East 
of Winnipeg thousands of men are engaged 
rushing the railway through to Port Arthur, 
the Lake Superior terminal of the system, but 
as the country is chiefly rock and muskeg the 
progress ‘made is disappointingly slow; and 
the hope that the road would be in commis- 
sion in the fall of the present year to aid in 
carrying out this year’s crop has been aban- 
doned. 

Although it is over thirty years since the 
first feeble attempts at opening the West to 
settlement were made, the actual transforma- 
tion of the empty wilderness into a thriving 
community, throbbing with life and energy, 
has taken place within the past ten years. It 
has resulted from the vitalizing stream of 
humanity which has poured into it, and is 
continuing in ever-deepening volume. These 
great empty, forlorn prairies calling for peo- 
ple who would not come were the despair of 
the statesmen of the Dominion fifteen years 
ago. Canada had risked everything on her 
faith in the West, pledging her credit to the 
limit to rush the Canadian Pacific Railway 
across the continent. 
That road was com- 
pleted from ocean to 
ocean in 1885, but the 
expectation of immedi- 
ate rapid development 
failed sadly of fulfill- 
ment. The progress 
of the West suggested 
rather the snail than 
the race-horse; and 
‘ten years later so little 
advance had been 
made that the former 
buoyant hopes gave 
way to a spirit of pes- 
simism about the West 
which still persists in 
some parts of Eastern 
/ Canada. But the 
darkest hour is just 
before the dawn; and 
some ten years since 

there began to trickle 
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THE HEADGATES OF THE MAIN CANAL OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC’S IRRIGATION SCHEME IN ALBERTA, 
TO COST $5,000,000. 


into the vast wastes of the West the tiny 
rivulet of immigration which has now become 
a great stream. 


A COLOSSAL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN IN 
“THE STATES.” : 


Many influences have gone toward widen- 
ing this current of immigration, but the in- 
itial impulse which set it in motion came 
from the courage of one man. In 1896 
Clifford Sifton, a young man, thirty-five 


‘years of age, who had already played a con- 


siderable ré/e in the politics of Manitoba, 
became Minister of the Interior in the Do- 
minion Government. He was equipped with 
a genius for organization, an almost un- 
equaled capacity for persistent hard work, 
and, above all, a faith in the West which 
knew neither wavering nor questioning. He 
threw himself with immense energy into the 
task of advertising the Canadian West to the 
world and inducing immigration. His con- 
ception of the problem and its solution was 
Napoleonic; for he saw what others could 
not see and even scouted as absurd, that the 
people who could be induced most easily to 
lead the procession into the vacant prairies 
lived in the adjoining States of the American 
Union. A new generation had grown up in 
these States on the farms secured as free 
grants by their fathers in the ’70’s, and he 
saw that when they looked for lands for 
themselves there would be none available at 
all comparable with those of Western Canada. 


Therefore, he argued, to acquaint them with 
the opportunities and possibilities of the new 
land to the north would be to insure such a 
migration as he desired, and if the stream 
once -began flowing it would -widen by its 
own velocity. “This was the great idea which, 
given effect to by an organization called into 
being by first-class executive talent, operating 
with limitless resources, broke forever the 
great silence of the prairies and made them 
the Mecca of the world’s landless folk. 

There had been for years Canadian immi- 
gration agencies at various places in the 
United States, but they had been adminis- 
tered in a spirit of ‘perfunctory hopelessness. 
These offices were reorganized; new ones 
opened ; tens of thousands of dollars was ex- 
pended in advertising and in the distribution 
of printed literature; enterprising drummers 
were sent abroad throughout the Western 
States to preach up the opportunities of West- 
ern Canada; representative farmers were in- 
duced to take trips through the Canadian 
West, all expenses paid by the government,— 
in fact, everything that trained business tal- 
ent could suggest was done. 

The result? In the first year of the new 
order of things 2412 Americans came to Can- 
ada, and thereafter the number mounted 
yearly. By 1899-the figures had reached 
11,945; 1901, 17,987;-1902, 26,388; 1903, 
49,473; 1904, 45,171; 1905, 43,652; 1906, 
57,919. During the ten years ending June 
30, 1906, no less than 272,609 persons left 
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the United States to become residents of 
Western Canada. These people came from 
all parts of the United States. The govern- 
ment homestead records for 1906 show ap- 
‘ plications from persons coming from every 
State and Territory of the United States, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia and Alaska. 
North Dakota led in the applications, with 
Minnesota a close second; then came Iowa, 
Michigan, Washington, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
tapering to two from Alabama and one from 
Georgia. 


FARMERS KNOW HOW TO TILL 
THE PRAIRIES. e 


AMERICAN 


The part which the American settler has 
played in the discovery of Western Canada as 
the land of opportunities is a frequent subject 
of discussion in the press both of the United 
States and Canada. Certain writers for 
United States publications with a weakness 
for picturesque. effects have represented the 
“ American invasion” as the sole .cause of 
the transformation. This is, of course, an 
exaggeration, pardonable under the circum- 
stances. The current of American immigra- 
tion has been a potent factor in the west’s 
development, but it has been induced, en- 
couraged, directed, and utilized by Canadian 
governmental and railway agencies for ‘the 








IN A BRITISH COLUMBIAN FOREST. 
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furtherance of great plans. It has given 
Canada over a quarter of a million of settlers 
with the highest average of efficiency. They, 
almost without exception, have sufficient cap- 
ital to make a good start, a most important 
consideration in a new country where money 
is scarce and dear. Akin to the Canadians 
in race, language, political and social cus- 
toms, they become a part of the community 
just as naturally as one stream flows into an- 
other at the same level. 

These settlers have also brought with 
them fifty years’ experience in prairie farim- 
ing, and by their example have enormously 
affected agricultural methods. Large dis- 
tricts which had been tabooed by the Cana- 
dian settlers have become prosperous and 
populous because the American newcomer 
showed himself competent to raise immense 
harvests upon land erroneously regarded by 
the first settlers as semi-arid. ‘The greatest 
business which has been accomplished in the 


west was the purchase five years ago of hun- 


dreds of thousands of acres of land of this 
character by an American land syndicate 
from a Canadian railway and the Dominion 
Government at from $1.00 to $1.50 an acre. 
This land ran for 100 miles on both sides of 
a railway, yet after nearly twenty years it 
remained a wilderness. Free homesteads 
within this belt offered by the government 
met with.no takers. This district is now one 
of the. best-settled parts. of Saskatchewan, 
and land is held at high prices. This syndi- 
cate of American speculators found their 
knowledge of western land a highly remun- 
erative asset. 


THE “AMERICAN INVASION ” ADVERTISES 
THE COUNTRY. 


Still more important, however, was the 
advertisement which the ‘“ American inva- 
sion” gave Western Canada. It was pre- 
cisely what the country needed,— indeed there 
could have been no substitute for it in point 
of effectiveness. The Eastern Canadian was 
rather out of conceit with his own West; and 
if a migratory instinct drove him onward he 
In Great Britain 
Western Canada could get no hearing at all, 
—her emigrants went to Australia, the 
United States, New Zealand, or even to alien 
lands in preference to Canada. It is doubt- 
ful whether: any possible exertions by the 
government could have turned the attention 
of these people to Canada had not the influx 
of Americans to the prairies, loudly an- 
nounced by all controllable agencies of pub- 
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AMERICAN FARMERS “ TREKKING” FROM MONTANA TO 


licity, challenged their attention and pricked 
their national pride. Once the fact was 


driven into their consciousness they began to. 


hold that if Western Canada was good enough 
for “ Yankees ” it was good enough for them. 
British newspapers in particular showed a be- 
lated but very real interest. Visions of West- 
ern Canada thoroughly Americanized gave 
way to nightmares. of imperial disruption, 
and Britons were urged to emigrate to save 
the country to the flag. It may be said that 
Canadians,—at least those living west of the 
lakes,—have always been easy in their minds 
about the political and national consequences 
of the “ American invasion”; but the need- 
less alarms of British public men and news- 
papers were not discouraged, because they co- 
operated powerfully with the propaganda 
carried on by the Canadian immigration au- 
thorities. 


BRITISH IMMIGRATION FAR GREATER THAN 
AMERICAN. 


The result -has been”a heavily increasing 
immigration from the British Isles, until it 
now exceeds by many thousands every year 
the arrivals from the United States. For the 
ten-year period specified above there were 
311,747 immigrants from Great Britain, 
compared with 272,609 from the United 


EDMONTON. 


States ; with 248,250 from “ other countries,” 
chiefly continental Europe. The Scandi- 
navian, Teutonic, and Slavic peoples are all 
strongly represented in Western Canada. 
The most numerous non-British people are 
the Ruthenians, or little Russians. In addi- 
tion there is a large yearly influx of Canadian 
settlers from the older provinces, of whom 
there is no record excepting in the homestead 
applications. These figures showed that out 
of 41,869 applications for homesteads last 
year 27 per cent. were Canadians, 29 per 
cent, Americans, 20 per cent. from the Brit- 
ish Isles, while the remaining 24 per cent. 
comprised persons of eighteen differing na- 
tionalities. -These statistics show that West- 
ern Canada is. overwhelmingly English- 
speaking and dispose of the fears of those 
pessimists, sometimes heard in the Canadian 
Parliament, who picturé the ultimate Western 
Canadians as a mongrel race with a mongrel 
civilization. A considerable percentage of 
those recorded as foreigners are of Teutonic 
and Scandinavian stock, and therefore akin. 
The only alien race represented at all strong- 
ly is the Slavic, and already it is being An- 
glicized with a rapidity which sometiries re- 
sults in startling transformations. The Gali- 
cian youth of five years ago is now, in many 
cases, not easily distinguishable by speech or 
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manners from his neighbor of Canadian birth 
and lineage. 


ABUNDANCE OF LAND FOR THE LANDLESS. 


The Eastern Canadian provinces are sparse- 
ly settled and afford innumerable openings 
to home-seeking immigrants; but Manitoba 
and the two newer provinces to the west,— 
Saskatchewan and Alberta,—make the ap- 
peal to the landless of the world which is 
drawing a quarter of a million people yearly 
from the United States, from Great Britain, 
and from every country of Europe, with 
Asia not unrepresented in the inflowing tide. 
The legend “ Free, 160 Acres, Western Can- 
ada Farm Lands,” put into a compact ad- 


vertisement occupying but a few inches of — 


space and placed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment in numberless publications year after 
year, has been the magnet. Though popula- 
tion is pouring into this vacant territory like 
water into a reservoir, it takes but little con- 
sideration of the situation to make it plain 
that there is no probability that this genera- 
tion will see the filling up of “the last West.” 

The three provinces, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta, have a combined area of 
some 550,000 square miles. ‘These figures in 
themselves may mean nothing to the casual 
reader; but they represent a territory as large 
as the original States of the American Union, 
plus the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
For 846 miles these provinces abut on the 
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“ DUNSMUIR CASTLE,” VICTORIA. 


(Residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of British 
Columbia.) 


United States, and they run northward from 
300 to 500 miles. Nor is it probable that 
anywhere on the earth’s surface is there an 
area of equal extent with a higher percent- 
age of tillable soil. ‘These statements in all 
their baldness will suggest to the imaginative 
and informed mind how enormous are the 
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possibilities and how assured the future of 
Western Canada. 

Up-to the present nothing more than the 
first steps toward the settlement of this dis- 
trict have been taken. The most accessible 
parts have keen opened up, and the choicest 
land in these districts has been pre-empted ; 
but the area is so great and its undeveloped 
resources so incalculable that it can absorb 
the inflowing tide for an indefinite period, 
although it is probable that a few years will 
see the end of free homesteading except in 
the remote northern districts. Settlement 
already runs far in advance of the railways 
and the land surveyor; and there are special 
laws to safeguard the rights of the adventur- 
ous pioneer who leaves behind the outposts 
of civilization and pitches his tent in the 
prairie wilderness. Up to the end of last 
year the surveying corps of the government 
had staked out 120,484,455 acres, equivalent 
to 753,023 farms of 160 acres each. Up to 
the same date 240,847 persons had made 
homestead entries accounting for land to the 
extent of 38,535,520 acres. Between this 
and the total amount surveyed there is a dif- 
ference of 82,000,000 acres; but he who as- 
sumes that this large tract of land yet awaits 
homesteading errs. Much of this additional 
land has already passed from the Crown or is 
reserved for special purposes. 

Western Canada has been surveyed on the 
American plan,—in square townships of 
thirty-six sections, each. Each section is 2 
mile square and contains 640 acres. or four 


quarter-sections of 160 acres each. A quar- 
ter-section is the extent of the homesteading 
privilege. These sections are numbered con- 
secutively from 1 to 36. Only the even- 
numbered sections are available for home- 
steading; and the area has been further re- 
stricted by reservations for educational en- 
dowment, for the quieting of half-breed 
titles, and for other purposes; so that it is 
plain that the 40,000,000 acres already alien- 
ated by homesteading have reduced to a com- 
paratively narrow margin the lands available 
for free grants, until such times as surveys 
are pushed into more remote districts, and 
other land, at present under reserve, is 
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thrown open for this purpose. The odd- 
numbered sections throughout practically the 
whole of Western Canada have been reserved 
for the past quarter of a century to enable 
the railway companies to select the land 
grants lavished on them by Parliament in 
the days of small things as an encouragement 
to construction. These grants, to the enor- 
mous extent of 32,000,000 acres, have now 
been satisfied; and the balance of the odd- 
numbered sections have come back into the 
hands of the Dominion Government for dis- 
position. 

The Hon. Frank Oliver, the present Min- 
ister of the Interior, speaking in Parliament 


on March .14 of the current year, made a. 


statement of the amount of public lands still 
remaining in the hands of the government 
_ and as such available for any purpose within 
the pleasure of Parliament. After allowing 
for 40,000,000 acres of land for homestead- 
ing, 32,000,000 for the railways, and 25,- 
000,000 for various other purposes, he esti- 
mated that there remained, south of the fifty- 
fifth parallel of latitude, 80,000,000 acres of 
land. Half of this being even numbered, is 
open for homesteading; as to the odd-num- 
bered sections, they await the will of Par- 
liament. It appears from the departmental 
reports that of this vast tract of land only 
some 20,000,000 acres have been surveyed as 
yet. As, however, the department has been 
bringing from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
acres under survey each year, a few years will 
see the whole country marked off into quar- 
ter-sections. 


PROVISIONS FOR ‘‘ HOMESTEADING.” 


The government submitted a bill to Par- 
liament at its late session, throwing open the 
40,000,000 acres of odd-numbered land to 
homesteading upon exceptionally generous con- 
ditions. The provision in the present law pro- 
hibiting any person who had already home- 
steaded from applying for a second home- 
stead was dropped, and homesteaders were 
further empowered to pre-empt an additional 
160 acres, to be paid for at $3 an acre, or 
at a rate fixed by the Department of the In- 
terior. Strong opposition developed in the 
House of Commons to this bill and the gov- 


ernment did not press it to a conclusion. The . 
‘of private parties are for sale; and an im- 


matter thus stands for further consideration 
and action at the next session of the Domin- 
ion Parliament. The draft legislation was 
important as showing the intention of the 
government to throw open for free settlement 
the odd-numbered sections which have come 
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back into its hands. The final decision of 
Parliament will be along these lines, though 
it is possible that a few million acres may be 
specially reserved for sale for the benefit of 
the projected railway to Hudson Bay, which 
the government is being urged to build as a 
state railway. With the possible exception 
of this reservation, the odd-numbered sections 
will be open for settlement, probably by next 
year, although it is likely that the conditions, 
as set forth in the abortive measure, wil! be 
somewhat modified. Last year 6,000,000 acres 
of land were taken up by homesteaders ; and 
even should this ratio be maintained it is 
evident that there will be sufficient land avail- 
able to meet demands of this character for 
another decade, if it be possible for the rail- 
ways so to extend their systems as to make 
all the homestead land accessible. 

Many people come to Western Canada un- 
der a misapprehension as to the facilities for 
homesteading, and in consequence suffer 
severe disappointment. The homesteading 
army always keeps in advance of railway 
construction, and it is therefore quite im- 
possible to secure a homestead within a short 
distance of an established railway. Home- 
steading parties go far afield, trusting that 
in a couple of years, by which time they will 
need an outlet for their products, the railway 
will reach them. Often this faith is justified, 
but sometimes the railway is very long in 
coming. The person coming to Western 
Canada with a view to securing free land 
from the government ought to recognize that 
this involves going. twenty, thirty or even 
forty miles from existing railways, with in- 
evitable pioneering hardships. A large pro- 
portion of the new settlers, particularly those 
coming from the United States, make no at- 
tempt to secure homesteads. They buy land 
in proximity to the railways and begin at 
once the work of production. To the man 
with even small capital this is in the long run 
the most profitable course; because in many 
cases the settler who buys land has it paid for 
out of the proceeds of his harvests before his 
comrade who went forty miles into the wil- 
derness to take up a homestead is brought 
sufficiently near a railway to make it possible 
for him to farm under profitable conditions. 

Millions of acres of lands now in the hands 


mense real-estate business is carried on all 
over the West. ‘These lands passed out of 
the possession of the Crown in various ways. 
The railway companies and the Hucson’s 
Bay Company have received grants running 
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high into the millions of acres; and a large 
acreage has also been alienated in satisfaction 
of scrip issued to the half-breeds in settlement 
of their share in the Indian title to the land. 
The annual report of the Department of the 
Interior takes notice of the operations of 
eight large land-owning corporations, and 
gives details of their business. Through 
these companies within the last thirteen years 
over 13,000,000 acres have found their way 
into the possession of private parties, either 
for purposes cf cultivation or speculation. 
The sales of these companies last year 
amounted to 1,642,684 acres for $9,871,241. 
The rate is almost exactly $6 an acre. This 
oficial record is valuable as showing that 
the common talk about land not being pur- 
chasable fer less than from $10 to $20 an 
acre is not correct. Choice wild land, ad- 
vantageously located with regard to markets, 
commands those figures; but the returns to 
the government show that the large land 
companies, like the Canadian’ Pacific, the 
Canadian Northern, and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, expect no such prices in disposing 
of the general run of their lands. 

It is thus beyond question that the home- 
seeking immigrant will not seek in vain in 
Western Canada. If he is quite without cap- 
ital there are numberless opportunities for 
labor-on the farms or on the railways, and he 
can by a few years’ industry accumulate suf- 
ficient to make a start. If he has small capi- 
tal and the heart to rough it, free land for 
homesteading is available, subject to the con- 
ditions already indicated,—remoteness from 
the railway for at least a few seasons and -in- 
evitable pioneering hardships. If he has 


INTERIOR OF A BETTER CLASS “ SHACK.” 


A SETTLER’S “SHACK” IN WESTERN CANADA. 


moderate capital he can get wild land within 
a reasonable distance of the railways by pay- 
ing from $6 to $15 an acre. And if he has 
considerable capital he can eliminate all the 
hardships of a new country by purchasing 
improved farms in the settled portions of the 
provinces at prices which are very low in 
comparison with what they obtain in the 
Western States. There have been number- 
less cases within the last five years where im- 
proved farms reasonably supplied with build- 
ings have been sold at prices averaging from 
$20 to $25 an acre. “Thousands of the set- 
tlers from the south have purchased these 
farms, considering them much preferable, at 
these prices, to free land on the remote 
prairies. This movement of farms from the 
original owners to incoming settlers is very 
marked in Manitoba. 

Since it is established that land is obtain- 
able in Western Canada upon terms to suit 
new settlers of all classes and conditions, the 
next question that a person meditating re- 
moval to Western Canada may be expected 
to ask would have reference to the nature and 
quality of the soil and the commercial results 
obtainable by its cultivation. 


ACREAGE AND OUTPUT OF WHEAT, 


Here, again, it is best to quote the official 
records, because statistics are not always dry. 
Sometimes they are of absorbing interest. 
Wheat is of course the staple product of 
Western Canada, and there is no better test 
of soil. Taking the official returns for the 
three prairie provinces for eight years, 1898 
to 1905, it is found that there was an average 
yield of 19.73 bushels per acre, which for 
land cropped year after year without any 
resort to fertilizers is uncommonly high. 
The official average for Minnesota for the 
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last census period of ten years was 14.2 
bushels per acre, and for Iowa 14.7 per acre. 
In 1898 there were 1,795,812 acres sown to 
wheat in Western Canada, and from these 
31,500,000 bushels were raised. In 1905 
the acreage had increased to 3,849,025 acres, 
and the yield to 83,500,000,—an average for 
that year of over twenty-one bushels to the 
acre. ‘These figures tell their own story of 
the fertility of the soil and the rewards that 
are reaped by the industrious husbandman. 
To handle this enormous wheat business 
there are 1015 interior. elevators, with a 
storage capacity of 27,683,000 bushels, rep- 
resenting a capital investment of $55,000,- 
ooo. There are ten terminal elevators at the 
Lake Superior ports of Fort William and 
Port Arthur, with a total capacity of 18,- 
200,000 bushels. In ‘addition there are 
ninety-three three-roller flour mills, at vari- 
ous points throughout the West, with a daily 
capacity of 18,500 barrels. 

The price of wheat in Western Canada is 
determined in the main by the price in the 
Liverpool market, less the cost of transporta- 
tion to that market from the point of initial 
shipment. This price varies with the sea- 


son, but it approximates Fort William price 
per bushel from Winnipeg to Liverpool. At 
the time of writing the cash price of Fort 
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William wheat as quoted in Winnipeg is 
791% cents per bushel for No. 1 Northern, 
and proportionately less, according to freight 
rates, at points in the West. With an average 
yield of twenty bushels to the acre, the cash 
returns on lands purchased at the relatively 
low prices which have been noted are large 
enough powerfully to attract enterprising 
agriculturists, who make a business of farm- 
ing for profit, from other lands. 


DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES. 


While Western Canada is advertised to 
the world as a wheat-growing country it is 
adapted to all varieties of farming in keeping 
with its latitude; and the exclusively wheat 
farm evolves in a few years into the diversi- 
fied farm with important stock-raising and 
dairying adjuncts. The yearly output of 
cattle shows a growth ih keeping with the 
general advance of the country. Last year 
135,000 head of cattle came into Winnipeg 
from the West; of these 85,000 went forward 
to the British market. The open range of 
the Calgary and Medicine Hat districts is 
disappearing, owing to economic conditions, 
and is being replaced by the stock farm, with 
conveniences for sheltering and feeding stock 
through winters, which are sometimes severe 
in that region, though generally they are tem- 
pered by Chinooks. 
The big Cochrane 





A MOUND OF MANITOBA WHEAT. 
(1000 bushels of wheat that could not be bagged or drawn to the elevators.) 


ranch in southern Al- 
berta was bought two 
years ago by the au- 
thorities of the Mor- 
mon Church, and has 
been subdivided into 
small farms for the 
raising of sugar beets 
for the new sugar fac- 
tory at Raymond,— 
also a Mormon enter- 
prise which is being 
successfully operated. 
The new arrival in 
Western Canada can 
embark in the class of 
farming which he de- 
sires, or he can remain 
in the city and take 
part in the commercial 
activities of the coun- 
try. There are thie or- 
dinary urban business 
openings, ‘and hun- 
‘ dreds of Americans 
are prospering in vari- 
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THE CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY'S ELEVA@OR AT PORT ARTHUR. 
(The largest in the world, holding 7,000,000 bushels of wheat.) 


ous lines of trade and enterprise. There are 
many Americans in Winnipeg, and they are 
strongly represented in real estate, grain-buy- 
ing, machinery, and lumber. One of the three 
large packing-houses of the city has within 
the past year become a branch of one of the 
great Chicago firms. Now that the tumbling 
waters of Winnipeg River have been har- 
nessed and hydro-electric power is available 
at reasonable rates, there will be many man- 
ufacturing openings in Winnipeg, and an 
influx of capital and skilled labor is likely. 

A conception of Western Canada as a 
crude community, with primitive social and 
political conditions, would be quite erroneous. 
All three provinces are organized in keeping 
with fully modern ideas. ‘There is a com- 


plete system of education, leading from the 
primary schools to the university, in Manito- 
ba, with special colleges for theological, med- 
ical, and agricultural courses; and the newer 
provinces are perfecting plans to the same 
end. Law and order reign in the remotest 
sections; the churches follow the settlers into 
the remotest settlements; every promising 
new village is equipped almost from the out- 
set with the necessary professional talent and 
with banking facilities, which are supplied 
by branches of the great banks. The person 
coming from older lands will find in Western 
Canada much that is crude and new; but 
he will not find himself cut off, even for a 
limited period, from the advantages of 
twentieth-century civilization. 
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THE MINERAL INDUSTRY OF CANADA. 
BY FRANK J. NICOLAS. 


(Editor of the’ Publications of the Geological Survey of Canada.*) 


THE wonderful output from the Cobalt 
silver mines west of Lake Timiskam- 
ing, and the reported rich gold finds round 
Larder Lake, a few miles to the north, have 
naturally aroused considerable interest as to 
the mineral industry of Canada. 

People are questioning whether. these finds 
are isolated deposits or whether, as the Geo- 
logical Survey has for many years endeav- 
ored to impress on a rather torpid public, 
there are good chances fer prospectors 
throughout the broad Huronian belt that 
stretches, approximately, from the interna- 
tional boundary to the Labrador peninsula. 

It may be said that, with the exception of 

tin, every mineral of economic importance is 
mined in Canada. ‘This statement having 
been made, it must be contessed that the 
mining of the precious metals has not on the 
whole been a pronounced success. Several 
causes have contributed to the failures, or 
partial failures, that have been the fate of so 
many mining ventures in this country. Over- 
capitalization, bad management, and diffi- 
culty of transport have all played their part, 
and are reasonable excuses, but the chief 
factor has unfortunately been that, outside 
of Nova Scotia, the veins have either not 
proved permanent or have lost their richness 
in depth. 
#” Strangely enough, however, those districts 
that are mined for other minerals than gold 
. and silver appear to contain permanent veins 
that hold their wealth in average consistency. 
The copper mines of Rossland, B. C., and 
the nickel mines of Sudbury, Ont., are prob- 
ably sounder investments to-day than at any 
previous time in their history. 

Gold-mining,—in the form of a genuine 

“ wildcat,”"—-was started in Canada about 
1575. Frobisher took back with him to Eng- 
land a sample of “ black earth,” from which 
one of the alchemists of the day professed to 
obtain gold. If the term wildcat was as yet 
unknown, the noodles who support them 
were as common as now, and subscriptions 
were easily raised to send fifteen ships for 
ore. Mining was undertaken on the Count- 





* This article was written by permission of the 
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ess of Warwick Island, and the fifteen ships 
loaded with the ore returned to England. 
In the quaint phraseology of the day, the 
alchemist “ got busy with his artes,” and as 
the ore was quite worthless, it is to be pre- 
sumed the subscribers, in modern slang, got 
busy with the alchemist. 

Gold, in alluvial form, has been found in 
most of the provinces, but notably in the 
Klondike, in British Columbia, and in the 
Chaudiére District of Quebec. Through 
geologists profess to explain the source of 
the Klondike and Chaudiére gold, it still re- 
mains a fact that in neither of these districts 
has there been anything approaching perma- 
nent, profitable reef-mining. So long, how- 
ever, as alluvial gold remains, so long will 
its attractiveness invariably retard reef-min- 
ing; when the gravels of the Klondike Dis- 
trict have been thoroughly worked, it is more 
than probable that profitable quartz-mining 
will take its place. The quantity of gold 
actually taken out of the Klondike will never 
be known, for, owing to an absurd royalty 
of 10 per cent. imposed by the government, 
much smuggling took place. It is probable, 
however, that not less than $120,000,000 
has been won. A big scheme is now on foot 
to hydraulic the high-level gravels, from 
which the Dominion geologist, who lately 
made an examination of the creeks, estimates 
that there is at least another $60,000,000 
that may be washed. 

The Yukon may well furnish other al- 
luvial fields as rich as Klondike. Recogniz- 
ing this, prospectors are numerous, and have 
often met with success; though not with 2 
second Klondike. Toward the south, in 
what is known as the Whitehorse District, 
rich reefs have been discovered, and are being 
worked for both gold and copper, and 
though it is a little too early to speak defi- 


‘nitely as to their permanency, there seems a 


good chance of the ore and the values con- 
tinuing in depth. 

Both in the Yukon sok in British Colum- 
bia the ground may be said to have been 
hardly scratched. .It is true that alluvial 
mining, including dredging and- hydraulic 
work, has been carried on in a large number 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF A BRITISH COLUMBIAN SMELTING WORKS, AT NELSON. 


of different and widely separated localities, 
but there yet remain thousands of square 
miles of virgin ground, any acre of which 
may contain a fortune for the lucky pros- 
pector. 


WHERE THE YELLOW METAL IS SOUGHT. 


In Quebec, gold was discovered, in 1835, 
by a little girl, who picked what she thought 
was a pebble out of a small tributary of the 
Chaudiére River. For many. years alluvial 
mining was carried on, and for many years 
more attempts, mostly unsuccessful, were 
made to treat the gravels on a large scale, 
but as a permanent factor in the gold indus- 
_try of Canada it is improbable that the 
southern portion of Quebec will ever take 
high rank. 

Gold-mining in Nova Scotia is on a differ- 
ent basis, and might, in the opinion of those 
best qualified to judge, have been made a 
really profitable undertaking. Over-capital- 
ization, a desperate hurry to make dollars 
out of the shares rather than out of the mines, 
a pretty general lack of competence in the 
management, and a magnificent discrepancy 
in the value cf the lodes, which weuld crush 


twenty ounces per ton from one foot and 
four pennyweights from the next, have com- 
bined to hamper an industry that could only 
have been placed on a paying basis by good 
finance, high-class management, and an up- 
to-date system of developing reserves. 

Although there are over twenty pro- 
claimed gold districts in the province, the 
total annual output scarcely exceeds $500,- 
ooo. Compared with some of the big mines 
in India, Australia, and the United States, 
which produce over $250,000 monthly, 
Nova Scotia seems exceedingly “ small beer.” 
The mines, however, average over $6 per 
ton, and there seems no reason why they 
should not be worked at a good profit, 
especially when one remembers the returns 
that have been obtained in. very deep mines 
of similar formation in Bendigo and Ballarat, 
where $4 pays a fair dividend on a reasonable 
capital. - 

In central New Brunswick alluvial gold 
has been found in a few of the streams, but 
never in such quantity or in such circum- 
stances as to foster the belief that the province 
will ever be a large producer. 

For several miles alcnz the North Sas- 
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katchewan River the sand has given quite a 
profitable gold return, but no reef-mining 
has been attempted. There is now, however, 
a scheme afloat to treat the river sands on a 
large scale, and if the right men and the right 
machinery be employed there should be a 
good return for the money invested. Though 
it is true that dredging conditions in Canada 
are not the same as in New Zealand, there 
is not such a discrepancy as to excuse the 
fact that, whereas on the New Zealand 
streams the gravels can be treated profitably 
at 3 cents a cubic yard, in Canada double 
that amount seldom provides a profit. 

Taking into consideration the unpleasant 
reminder that of the gold production of Can- 
ada only about a quarter is mined,—as op- 
posed to washed,—and that the value of that 
quarter is only about $5,000,000, it will be 
seen that, at present, Canada is not a great 
gold-mining country. But, as has been said, 
the northern portion of the Dominion, except 
in a few isolated districts, has been scarcely 
scratched, and in many cases not even trav- 
eled by a white man, and there undoubtedly 
are fair chances of Canada one day becoming 
one of the world’s large producers. It must 
not be forgotten that Dr. Rae found speci- 
mens of free gold to the northwest of Hud- 
son Bay, and that Mr. A. P. Low, the Arctic 
explorer, now the Director of the Canadian 
Geological Survey, reports “large areas of 
undisturbed Tertiary sands and clays in the 
northern part of Baffin Island.” He con- 
cludes that “ these would be favorable to the 
accumulation of gold deposits if the precious 
metal occurs in the underlying Laurentian 
and Huronian rocks.” 


* THE SILVER OUTPUT,—COBALT AND EARLIER 
VENTURES. 


Silver-mining in the Dominion has had 


many ups and downs, the “ ups”’ now enjoy- 
ing their second innings in the fabulous 
riches of Cobalt. The first good innings was 
in the days of what was known as the Thun- 
der Bay, or Port Arthur, silver district. 
There the claims have long lain idle, though 
there is talk of refloating some of them. 
While the values lasted the district was as 
much of a wonder as Cobalt is now. Most 
of the miners at Cobalt have never heard of 
Silver Islet,—the star mine of the Port Ar- 
thur District,—and those who remember it 
would prefer to forget. This remarkable 
little mine, first worked (1868) by a Mon- 
treal syndicate, but afterward operated by 
capitalists in New York and Detroit, pro- 
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duced over $3,000,000 worth of ore, of which 
about two-thirds was taken from one bonanza 
deposit. A great many mines were opened up, 
and a few of them paid dividends for a short 
time, but in almost every case the same ca- 
lamity occurred,—namely, the rich values 
persisted in remaining on or near the surface, 
and the claims to-day, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, lie covered with undergrowth, rot- 
ting in a wilderness. 

Before the discovery of Cobalt, practically 
all the silver production in Canada of the ‘ast 
few years had been from British Columbia, 
and had amounted to only about $2,000,000 
annually, but confident predictions place the 
1907 output for Cobalt alone at $10,000,000, 
although more than double that amount will 
have to be shipped if a reasonable dividend is 


-to be paid on the immense capitalization of 


the field. 

On the future of Cobalt depends, to a 
large extent, the future of the great Huro- 
nian belt already mentioned. If the veins and 
the values are permanent or practically so, 
this hitherto almost unknown portion of the 
Dominion is destined to be the greatest silver 
producing belt on the continent. Even if 
the values average a depth of only 100 feet 
the wealth extracted will be enormous. It 
is on really reliable authority that the writer 
is able to state that three mines alone have 
blocked out, among them, nearly $20,000,000 
above the sixty-foot level. 

But, after all, the permanency of the veins 
and values forms the paramount question, 
and it is useless to deny that not only are the 
opinions of geologists against this perma- 
nency, but that experience in similar mineral 
deposits in the Lake of the Woods, Lake 
Superior, and Sturgeon Lake districts,—all 
in the same formation,—proves that the 
values do not continue far below the actual 
Huronian, which lies unconformably within 
a basin of older rocks. 


VALUABLE COPPER AND NICKEL DEPOSITS. 


Professor -Van Hise, the - well-known — 
United States scientist, -voiced the opinion 
of many geologists when he stated his belief 
in the probability of the silver mines of the 
Western States developing in depth into cop- 
per mines. His prophecy is being fulfilled, 
not only in the United States, but in British 
Columbia, where many of the mines that 
were started for silver and gold are now 
treating those metals simply as by-products. 
Though copper has been mined for a great 
number of years in the eastern townships of 
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Quebec, where it is mostly treated for sul- 
phuric acid, and on the north shore of Lake 
Huron, it is only since the mines of British 
Columbia came into being that Canada has 
taken rank as a large copper producer. In 
1894 the total production of copper in that 
province was considerably less than 500,000 
pounds; ten years later the output amounted 
to nearly 40,000,000 pounds! ‘This is a poor 
showing, of course, compared to the produc- 
tion of the United States, which is not far 
short of 1,000,000,000 pounds, but it is at 
least a good commencement of what promises 
to be a permanent and profitable industry. 
Large deposits of copper have lately been 
discovered in southern Yukon, not far from 
a railway and almost adjoining a coal-field. 
Officers of the Geological Survey who have 
examined the area speak very highly of its 
_ prospects. 
' There seems little doubt that, as the coun- 
try is developed by railways, other large cop- 
per deposits will be discovered, especially in 
what is known as the Chibougamau District, 


, in the northern portion of Quebec. 
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In contradistinction to the mines of south- 
ern British Columbia, which were started for 
gold and silver and found copper, are the 
wonderful mines of Sudbury, Ont., that were 
started for copper and found nickel. Proba- 
bly more mines are discovered by-chance than 
by systematic prospecting, and the romance 
that generally appertains to the discovery 
certainly clings to the finding of pyrrhotite in 
Sudbury. Lost in the forest, a resident of 
Sudbury was found, in the morning, seated 
on an outcrop of ore that subsequently 
proved to be the foundation of the largest 
nickel-mining industry in the world. 

An English firm obtained control of the 
mines, but succeeded in bungling the man- 
agement in an incredibly foolish manner, and 
it was not until American engineers directed 
operations that profits began to accrue. In 
1889 Canada produced less than 1,000,000 
pounds of nickel; the production, last year, 
was probably in the region of 15,000,000 
pounds, of which about go per cent. finds its 
way across the border. So far as human 
foresight can tell, there seems no mineral in 
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the economic world so likely to maintain its 
market value as nickel. Outside the produc- 
tion of New Caledonia, Canada supplies 
practically all the world’s requirements, but 
these requirements become more and more 
each year, and new discoveries of the metal 
are not keeping pace with the increasing de- 
mand. It is, however, reported that north 
of Sudbury considerable areas of the mineral 
have been found, and it will be interésting to 
note what effect this will have on the market 
price of the metal, which, at present, is large- 
ly controlled by the International Nickel 
Company. 
UNTOLD RICHES IN COAL. 


If the mineral industry of the Dominion 
is ever to bear any large proportion to the 
agricultural industry,—to-day it is only about 
a fifth as great,—it will not be gold or 
silver that will bring about the increase, 
though much gold and silver will undoubt- 
edly be mined. The value of the finds, how- 
ever, and the chances of working them profit- 
ably, are more or less problematical. What 
remains quite certain is that Canada is des- 
tined one day to be the great coal and iron 
producer of the world. 

For many years coal has been worked in 
the Carboniferous rocks of Nova Scotia and 
the Cretaceous of Vancouver Island, but more 
lately the Cretaceous rocks of the Rockies 
have supplied most of the fuel requirements 
of the western provinces. On.-a smaller scale 
collieries have been opened in New Bruns- 
wick, in the southwest corner of Manitoba, 
in the Lethbridge District of Alberta, and in 
the Klondike region of the Yukon. But these 
fields are as mere drops in an ocean com- 
pared with the areas of coal that are known 
to occur in the Northwest Territories, and 
more especially in Alberta. For many hun- 
dreds or thousands of square miles the coun- 
try is occupied by coal-bearing formations. 
It is, indeed, practically impossible to ap- 
preciate the amount of coal that will one day 
be available,—the human mind scarcely real- 
izes such figures,—but it may be mentioned 
that Mr. D.-B. Dowling, of the Canadian 
Geological Survey, has estimated, and ‘he 
considers his estimate very conservative, that 
from the coal areas already known in Alberta 
there is a possibility of extracting 150 billion 
tons in about the following proportions: 
44,000,000,000 


20,000,000,000 
60,000,000,000 


Good lignite 
True coal (below bituminous) 
Steam and anthracite 


In the southern portion of Saskatchewan 
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Dr. Dowling calculates there are over 26,- 
000,000,000 tons of coal. Most of this is 
possibly lignite of an inferior order, but any 
one who has studied the immense stride; 
lately made in the treatment of inferior coal; 
cannot fail to realize that the time is not fa: 
hence when almost any fair lignite can be 
easily employed as a power producer. 

Only a few years ago pessimistic wiseacre; 
were estimating the probable coal supply o: 
the world and counting on a shortage in ou: 
great-grandchildren’s time. The calculations 
of these estimable statisticians were excellent 
in detail and were wrong only in that the 
basis on which they were compiled was abso- 
lutely false. It was assumed that we. knew 
of practically all the large coal areas of the 
universe. Since those croaking figures were 
given to a nervous public it is probable that 
fifty times as much coal has been located as 
the amount on which the woeful estimates 
were based. Australia, India, and China 
have more than enough to supply their own 
requirements for many generations to come, 
but Canada has enough and to spare to sup- 
ply the wants of both hemispheres. 

Long before the present severe climatic 
conditions converted the Polar regions into 
the Arctic regions, immense forests flourished 
on what are now the shores of Hudson Strait 
and Baffin Island; these forests, now larg: 
coal-fields, may, even in our own day, supply 
the steamers that will, within a few years, 
adopt the Hudson Bay route for carrying 
wheat from Manitoba to Europe. 


VAST DEPOSITS OF IRON ORE. 


If the iron production of Canada were in 
any way proportionate to the value of the 
iron ore deposits, statistics regarding this in- 
dustry would be both interesting and start- 
ling. The fact, however, remains that in 
comparison to the population the production 
is exceedingly small, and in comparison to 
the ore deposits awaiting development is 
hardly worth mentioning. A quarter of 2 
million tons is, approximately, Canada’s 
average iron-ore output. Compared to the 
44,500,000 tons produced in the United 
States, iron-mining in the Dominion. would, 
indeed, seem to be a very small branch of the 
mining industry. The causes of this absenc: 
of iron-mining are twofold. In the first place, 
the deposits that.-are within reasonable di:- 
tance of civilization,—namely, the immens: 
areas in Quebec, north of the St. Lawrence 
valley—are of the ilmenite -or titaniferovs 
description, for which no satisfactory syste 
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of economic smelting has as yet been dis- 
covered,—or, perhaps one should say, has 


yet been made publicly known, for a group of 
New York capitalists claim to have the right 
of an invention that is, by the electrolytic 
process, to expel the titanium from the iron 
at a rate that will compete with the reduc- 


tion of ordinary magnetic ores. Be this as it 
may, ilmenite has not, so far, been treated 
profitably on a large scale, and, at the present 
day, the titaniferous deposits of Quebec are 
of little value. 

The second reason for the neglect of some 
of the large iron-ore deposits is their location. 
It is well known that large portions of the 
Labrador peninsula,—called Ungava on the 
Dominion maps,—contain huge deposits of 
magnetite and hematite that lend themselves 
to easy smelting. Some years ago a Philadel- 
phia syndicate engaged the present Director 
of the Canadian Geological Survey to report 
on the iron deposits of the Nastapoka Islands 
of Hudson Bay. Mr. Low reported finding 
practically unlimited quantities of good ore, 
but considered that the situation was such as 
to render profitable mining out of the ques- 
tion. Of the Labrador deposits the same 
remark may be made to-day, but it is prac- 
tically certain that a time will come when 
the immense iron resources of this peninsula, 
aided by water-power unrivaled anywhere 


else in the world, will constitute a real factor 
in the Canadian mining industry. 

In an endeavor to estimate the iron-ore 
resources of the world Professor Tornebohm, 
of Sweden, gives a list of countries that may, 
be expected to produce 1,000,000,000 tons 
cr more. In this.list Canada does not appear, 
but is, presumably, included in one item: 
“ Austria-Hungary, and other countries.” In 
criticising this estimate, John Birkinbine, of 
Philadelphia, late of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, assumes that the Swedish pro- 
fessor’s calculations are based on the “ lim- 
ited exploitation of Canadian iron ores in- 
stead of on the researches made by the Cana- 
dian Geological Survey.” 


VARIED MINERAL RESOURCES, 


No notes on the mineral industry of Can- 
ada would be quite complete without a refer- 
ence to the mining of mica. Although the 
mica production of Canada is second only to 
that of India, the total value of the output 
scarcely realizes $150,000. For many vears 
to come Canada must play second fiddle to 
India as regards mica production, owing to 
the entirely different conditions under which 
the mineral. is weked. In the Dominion 
shafts have to be sunk, machinery must be 
erected, high wages have to be paid, and 
mining regulations must be obeyed. In India 
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the wages average from 2 to 4 cents a day,— 
according as to whetlfer the laborer be a 
woman or a man,—there are open-cuts in- 
stead of shafts, the tools employed are of the 
simplest, and no attempt is made to work 
deeper than the hardness of the rock permits 
without blasting. 

Although only the most important eco- 
nomic minerals have been discussed in these 
notes, it would be unfair to deny passing 
mention to the mining of zinc in British 
Columbia, the possibility of large finds of 
platinum and mercury in that province, and 
the enormous deposits of phosphates lying to 
the north of Ottawa. These last were once 
mined on a large scale, but the finding of 
large areas of equally rich fertilizers in 
Florida and Tennessee that could be econom- 
ically quarried naturally ruined the industry. 
It is believed, however, that the Florida rock 
is nearing exhaustion, and it is admitted by 
Mr. W. R. Ingalls, editor of the Mineral 
Industry of the United States, that the Ten- 
nessee rock limit is in sight. The price of 
phosphate has, for some years, been of an 
upward tendency. 

The mineral production of Canada in pro- 


portion to its population is, compared with 
other large countries such as the United 
States and Australia, small. Whereas Aus- 
tralia provides about $25 for every membe- 
of its population, and the United States abou: 
$20, the Canadian output is only equal t» 
about $10 per head. But it is scarcely fair 
to consider the figures in the light of to-day. 
What Canada needs is railways and raii- 
ways. Its government and the public fully 
realize the necessity, and railways are bein: 
built as fast as the scarcity of labor and the 
inclement winter months allow. The discov- 
ery of Cobalt was directly due to the building 
of the Timiskaming Railway. The Gran 
Trunk Pacific will undoubtedly open up new 
mineral areas, principally in coal. The Lake 
St. John branch of the Great Northern Rail- 
way is tapping an area of Huronian rocks in 
the Chibougamau District that are known to 
contain gold, silver, and copper. Very little 
prophetic cunning is needed to predict that 
in a few years the mineral output of the Do- 
minion of Canada will be a large factor in 
the world’s production, and that the larger 
proportion of the output will be coal, iron, 
and copper. 
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THE RT. HON. SIR WILFRID LAURIER, PREMIER OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


THE RELATIONS OF CANADA AND THE 


UNITED 


STATES. 


BY P. T. M’GRATH. 


‘THE position taken by Canada at the re- 
cent conference in London of Prime 
Ministers of the British self-governing col- 
onies,—that unique example for amazed and 
uncomprehending Europe of how England 
faces the problem of ruling her empire over- 
seas, with the leader of the Jameson Raid 
sitting as Premier of Cape Colony, the Boer 
generalissimo as Premier of the Transvaal, 
and the Quebec seigneur as Premier of Can- 


ada,—raises anew the prospect for. the future 
accord of the two sister countries which, with 
Mexico, share the North American continent. 

The perplexing feature of this colonial 
conference was the seemingly paradoxical at- 
titude of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. His .cabinet 
would suggest no subjects for discussion ; he, 
himself, was indifferent as to attending, and 
from the outset he opposed its being made an 
“imperial council” lest it in any way en- 
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croach upon the full measure of admunistra- 
tive power enjoyed by the autonomous colo- 
nies, as this title could imply a more formal 
body, possessing an advisory and deliberative 
character whose decisions the colonies might 
be swayed by popular feeling into accepting, 
even against their own better judgment. 
Before leaving Canada he proclaimed her 
trade policy to be “ British preference and 
not American reciprocity”; in London his 
inflexible hostility to her “ being drawn into 
the vortex of European militarism” was as 
manifest as ever. She accepts the protection 
of the British Navy for the argosies which 
carry her commerce across the ocean (Cana- 
da’s mercantile marine being the fourth larg- 
est in the world, nearly equal to that of 
Japan, and greater than those of Russia and 
Spain), without contributing anything in 
men, money, or material toward the upkeep 
of that mighty ocean patrol but for which 
she would be at the mercy of the veriest free- 
booting state. Some 25 per cent. of her 
water-borne commerce has no connection 
with the British Isles, and were she inde- 
pendent she would be obliged to maintain 
an adequate naval’ force herself; whereas, 
though she has been talking for six years of 
forming a naval reserve, nothing has yet 
come of it. Her military outlook is little 
better. She took over, it is true, the garrison- 


HON. SIR FREDERICK W. BORDEN. 


(Minister of Militia and Defense and leader of the 
opposition in Parliament.) 


HON. WILLIAM STEVEN FIELDING. 
(Minister of Finance.) 


ing of Halifax last year, but has been unable 
to enlist men of her own -to maintain the 
regiments at strength, and is driven to im- 
porting British time-expired regulars for the 
purpose, and the whole expenditure of her 
militia department is but $5,400,000, or 
go cents per head. One section of her politi- 
cians contends that she needs neither army 
nor navy, because the Monroe Doctrine will 
protect her from European aggression, and 
that as she and Uncle Sam have lived side 
by side.in peace for ninety years war between 
them is unthinkable; but another class urges 
that America and Britain were on the verge 
of conflict eleven years ago, when President 
Cleveland issued his famous Venezuela mes- 
sage, and that Canada would have been over- 
run almost ere a shot was fired, Still, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, after the Alaskan award, 
demanded treaty-making powers for Canada, 
though such would imply the strength to en- 
force the treaty, a strength which Canada 
certainly does not possess. 

The question naturally suggests itself: 
“What is the explanation of these incon- 
sistencies?-” It cannot be disloyalty, for no 
one now supposes that any annexation spirit 
exists in Canada, while in the Northwest, 
where a score of tongues are spoken in every 
township, laws are enacted for the compu!- 
sory flying of the Union Jack above the | 
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schoolhouses. Nor is it likely that independ- 
ence is desired, for the allegiance of the 
Canadian leaders and people is not chal- 
lenged, and “cutting the painter” would 
bring many burdens with it which Canada 
might well hesitate to assume. Is it fear of 
the United States? It can scarcely be this, 
for while Canada is distrustful of American 
diplomacy and thinks that she has been sacri- 
ficed in every arbitral essay conducted by 
Britain,on her behalf,—as witness Laurier’s 
declaration at the Bryce banquet in Ottawa 
that Canada had no reason to thank British 
plenipotentiaries from the post-bellum treaty 
of 1783 .to the Alaskan award of 1903! 
—yet there is his utterance in the Canadian 
Parliament a few days before: “ We mean 
to settle.all our difficulties with that nation 
by peaceful means, by diplomatic action, by 
negotiation, but never by the arbitrament of 
war.” In my humble judgment Laurier’s at- 
‘titude expresses the matured and prudent 
policy of a sagacious statesman who desires 
his country to progress in the arts of peace to 
a stage when it will be possible for her, if 
necessary, to undertake large military and 
naval expenditures without crippling herself 
or impeding the task of fully establishing 
the national status which she is now achiev- 
ing. 

For it must be admitted that she is to-day 
a nation in all but name, a lusty young giant 
whose growth promises to excel even that of 
the mighty republic beside her, now that the 
boundless and various resources of the vast 


Northwest are becoming more widely known. 


and settlers attracted there by thousands. 
Canada’s area is greater than that of the 
United States, and her present population, 
6,000,000, twice that of the thirteen revolt- 
ing colonies in 1776. Only lately, though, 
has she burst her swaddling clothes, as while 
her prairies were traversed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, twenty years ago, the past 
seven comprises her really marked advance. 
The population of her Northwest has grown 
from 419,572 in 1901, to 808,863 in 1906; 
200,000 Americans have settled there during 
those years, and of 300,000 immigrants ex- 
pected this year one-third dre Americans, 


hurrying to establish themselves in that prom- 


ised ‘land. ; 

The “ Americanization” of the North- 
west has been a favorite theme for some ob- 
servers. That it will bring about a rejection 
of British sovereignty may be doubted, but 
that it will necessitate careful handling to 
promote a truly Canadian national spirit is 
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evident. Laurier seems to have concluced 
that this can best be stimulated by mak:ng 
Canada self-contained, by discouraging ‘oo 


‘close a commercial intimacy with Washing- 


ton on the one side; and by promoting trade 


with Britain and assisting immigration from 


Britain, on the other hand, without _arous- 
ing any bitterness among inhabitants of 
French or Irish descent, or the transplanted 
American elements in the Northwest which 
substantial contributions-toward imperial de- 
fense would assuredly evoke. 

Laurier well knows that Canada’s market 
is of steadily increasing: importance to the 
United States, being her=third best customer 
after Britain and Germany. Canadians ac- 
claim their country the richest in the world 
to-day; her foreign trade, per capita of the 
population, is two and one-half times as great 
as that of the United States, and she has no 
war debt, no pension roll, no costly navy, and 
but a small military outlay. Moreover, she 
is not essentially a manufacturing country, 
though she is steadily becoming so, as the 
Census of 1900 shows that the output of her 
factories (employing five or more hands) 
was valued that year at $481,000,000, or 
within $30,000,000 of the combined worth 
of the agricultural, dairying, mineral, forest, 
and fishing industries of the Dominion. Her 
great asset to-day:is her wheat; out of 171,- 
000,000 acres of wheatlands in the North- 
west only 7 per cent. are yet under cultiva- 
tion, and they produce 200,000,000 bushels 
of grain per year against a total United 
States wheat crop of 735,000,000, while it is 
predicted that within ten years Canada will 
quadruple her present output, when her two 
new transcontinental railways are completed 
and new areas opened up for cultivation. 

A country which. is becoming rich at this 
rate is a liberal purchaser, and Canada’s total 
imports, which took their first big bound in 
1898 from $106,000,000 to $126,000,000, 
had reached $283,000,000 in 1906, an in- 
crease of 167 per cent. in eight years. Of 
these $173,000,000 were dutiable and $1 10,- 
000,000 free, a circumstance which accounts 
both for the remarkable expansion in her 
manufactures, and also for the equanimity 
with which she meets an adverse “ balance of 
trade” or excess of imports over exports of 
nearly $40,000,000, since that represents 
raw material. The United States has been 


‘the greatest beneficiary by Canada’s enhanced 


prosperity, and American’ sales to Can:da 
have increased from $75,000,000 in 1898 to 
$168,000,000 in 1906, representing 60 per 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE TOTAL TRADE, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA, 


FROM 1868 


cent. of the total import in both cases, while 
the imports from Britain, despite a tariff re- 
duction or ‘ preference” of 3314 per cent. 
in favor of British goods, have only increased 
from $32,000,000 to $69,000,000, being but 
25 per cent. of the whole in each case. 

These figures luminously demonstrate how 
little diplomatic or sentimental issues affect 
the trend of trade, for while the British pref- 
erence lessens Canada’s customs duties by 
$5,000,000 a year, it does not stimulate im- 
ports from Britain, nor has the anger of 
Canada over the Alaskan boundary lessened 
purchases from the United States. Trade 
does not “‘ follow the flag” in this instance, 
‘for in the past fifty years Canada’s imports 


from Great Britain have declined from 56. 


to 25 per cent., while those from America 
have increased from 33 to 60 per cent., the 
decline in the one case and the advance in 
the other being steady and continuous 
throughout the whole period, regardless of 
their various political: relations. 


OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF CANADIAN- 
AMERICAN TRADE. 


In the light of this record, maintained for 
such a period, amid such diverse conditions, 
it cannot be seriously supposed that nowa- 
days, with the increase of railroad and steam- 
boat communication between them and the 
growing intercourse of kindred people whose 


TO 1907. 


territory is continuous, the tendency of 
America and Canada to trade more generally 
will be overcome, or even seriously checked. 
Reciprocity undoubtedly would enlarge Un- 
cle Sam’s sales, especially of manufactures, 
in Canada, and certain Canadian raw ma- 
terials, such as coal, hides, lumber, etc., 
would be more quickly absorbed in the 
United States. But reciprocity received its 
death blow at the Bryce banquet already re- 
ferred to, when Sir Wilfrid Laurier pro-— 
claimed that Canada no longer desired it, 
would make no further pilgrimages to Wash- 
ington, and held firmly to her trade policy of 
a preference to Britain. This declaration 
was doubtless intended as an answer to the 
American press reports which credited Am- 
bassador Bryce with conveying proposals 
from Secretary Root for the settling of all 
outstanding differences, with an offer of 
reciprocity for a common tariff against the 
world. 

The idea of Canada accepting such terms 
now was scouted by her press, but she actu- 
ally offered these herself in 1871 and they 
were rejected; while George Brown, the 
great Ontario Liberal, resigned from the. Ot- 
tawa cabinet at that time because he con- 
sidered Canada was demeaning herself by 
the proposal. A generation later we find 
Wilfrid Laurier, the great Quebec Liberal, 
calmly rejecting any ferm of reciprocity 
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whatever, and asserting Canada’s intention 
to continue on her magnificently progressive 
career entirely indifferent to Uncle Sam’s 
tariff wall. This is the more remarkable 
because Sir Wilfrid Laurier, like Sir Robert 
Bond, of Newfoundland, was an avowed 
reciprocitarian, championed it on many plat- 
forms and led “ pilgrimages” to Washing- 
ton in the endeavor to secure it. But, re- 
buffed in this and outwitted in’ the Joint 
High Commission in 1898, he is now able 
to assert his country’s new position with 
firmness and dignity, conscious that the fu- 
ture will more than vindicate his words. 
For Newfoundland, with but virtually one 
industry,—her fisheries—in which she has 
no competitor on equal terms, reciprocity 
would be of great benefit, because she would 
secure a market of 80,000,000 people for her 
output, but Canada has outgrown the need 
of reciprocity with her prodigious vitality 
and amazing expansion; and, hence, for the 
loss of any material benefit it might bring to 
the United States that country has only her- 
self to blame, because she would not close 
with the offer when it was made to her. 


WHERE CANADA HAS BEEN TO BLAME. 


She was the greatest gainer by every such 
compact in the past, and yet was always the 


one to call for their abrogation. The reci- 
procity treaty of 1854 was cancelled by her 
in 1866, though within that period the inter- 
change of traffic between them _ increased 
from $33,000,000 a year to $84,000,000, the 
aggregate being $650,000, while the balance 
of trade against Canada therein was between 
$80,000,000 and $100,000,000. Canada’s 
population in 1860, thidway through that 
period, was but 2,750,000, and that of the 
United States 31,000,000, and yet even then 
Canada’s purchases from her were enormous, 
—greater than those of all the minor coun- 
tries of the world combined. They included 
$150,000,000 of foreign products, as much 
more of American merchandise; $24,000 of 
miscellaneous articles and $9,000,000 of lum- 
ber. In addition the United-States had 203,- 
000 tons of shipping, crewed by 28,000 men, 
engaged in the fisheries in Canadian waters 
and producing annually $14,000,000 worth, 
while in 1869, three years after the treaty 
expired, the tonnage declined to 62,000. 


In 1871, when negotiations were resumed, 


Canada offered most liberal concessions, in- 
cluding the assimilation of her customs du- 
ties with those of the United States and the 
free use of her canals by American shipping, 
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but the Senate was adamant. American 
fishing interests were, however, suffering, 
and a fishery compact was concluded, Amer- 
ica paying $5,500,000 for a twelve years’ en- 
joyment of Canada’s (including Newfound- 
land) inshore. fishing privileges. In 1887, 
after the United States again abrogated this, 
another fishery treaty was framed, but the 
Senate stifled it. A modus vivendi was ar- 
ranged then for two years, but on various 
pretexts was continued with Newfoundland 
until 1905, when she discarded it, and 
though it is still in force in Canada a recent 
debate at Ottawa showed that its years are 
numbered even there. Incidentally it is in- 
structive to note that the fisheries of mari- 
time Canada were valued last year at $14,- 
200,000, while those of New England only 
yielded $12,500,000; and that all the fisher- 
ies of the United States, with 83,000,000 
people, are worth but $57,727,717, while 
those of Canada, with only 6,000,000 people, 
are worth $29,479,562,—exclusive of New- 
foundland, which, with but 230,000 people, 
possesses fisheries worth $10,000,000. 
Pilgrimages to Washington were made at 
intervals between’ 1890 and 1898, when the 
Joint High Commission was formed, to con- 
sider a series of twelve issues. But it proved 
futile, and when, after the Alaskan bound- 
ary was adjusted, in 1903, Senator Fair- 
banks proposed its reassembling, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier declined the suggestion. However, 
with the settlement of this Alaskan issue, 
the last territorial dispute between the two 
countries was wiped off the slate, and though 
a dozen or more problems yet remain un- 
solved, they are, in the main, quasi-indus- 
trial, like the Atlantic fishery, Pacific sealing, 
and Lake gunboat issues, and the lesser sub- 
jects of Niagara preservation, use of water- 
ways, transit of merchandise, alien labor 
laws, reciprocal mining, salvage and wreck- 
age rights, and cognate matters,—none of 
which, certainly, is grave enough to war- 


‘rant even the thought of friction. 


MR. BRYCE INAUGURATES A NEW ERA. 


Accordingly, British and American states- 
men have felt the time opportune to en- 
deavor to dispel the bitterness which has ex- 
isted since the Alaskan award, and Earl 
Grey’s visit to Washington a year ago and 
to New York last month, Secretary Root’s 
co Ottawa last January, and Mr. Bryce’s, 
—the first ever made by a British Ambassa- 
dor at Washington,—to Canada, recently, 
were admittedly made to promote 2 mere 
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cordial feeling between the two countries. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s non-reciprocity dictum 
was not dictated by any hostility to this senti- 
ment, but to prevent any misunderstanding. 


Time and temperament are great factors in’ 


promoting peace and concord. Britain and 
France were at daggers drawn over Fashoda 
ten years ago, yet to-day are cemented by the 
closest ties of friendship, and it is not possi- 
ble that any disagreement can be long main- 
tained between countries having so much in 
common as Canada and the United States. 
That their trade relations will ever pro- 
voke a dangerous rivalry a study of their 
trend shows to be improbable. Laurier’s pre- 
diction that “ while the nineteenth century 
was the century of the United States, the 
twentieth century is Canada’s” promises to 
be amply verified. Even with three vast rail- 
road systems across Canada being perfected 
now, the inrush of new .settlers overtaxes 
transportation facilities there, and as the mass 
of incomers are British the ties that bind 
them to the homeland will tend to maintain 
commerce with Britain in directions that 
will not conflict with American trade. Can- 
ada’s exports, be it noted, disclose a very 
different tendency from her imports. Thus, 
while in 1868 her sales to America were 
$22,237,000, or 49.15 per cent. of her total 
exports, in 1906 they were $88,001,000, or 
but 35.68 per cent. In the same period her 
sales to Britain rose from $17,905,000 to 
$133,000,000, and the percentage from 39.31 
to 54.12, while her sales to other countries 
from $5,249,523 to $24,481,185, the _per- 
centage being about 12 in each case. ~ 
This analysis conclusively proves that the 
entire transfer of Canada’s exports has been 
from America to Britain, a fact due to the 
United States adopting a protective tariff 
excluding Canada’s products, and thereby 
forcing her to protection in self-defense, and 
to seeking new markets, which she has found 
in the British Isles. Another comparison 
will show this clearer. Of fishery, agricul- 
tural, and animal products, which are largely 
foodstuffs, Canada’s sales across the border 
in 1868 were $12,857,000, while-in 1906 
they were but $17,913,000, or less than 50 
per cent. more, though her total exports 
quadrupled in that period. During the same 
time her exports to Britain under these heads 
grew from $7,007,000 to $106,203,000, an 
expansion of 1500 per cent.; and to other 
countries from $3,279,000 to $12,213,000, 
or nearly 400 per cent. On the other hand, 
the United States bought’ an enormously 


greater quantity of “raw materials” from 
Canada, purchases of mineral products being 


‘but. $739,000 in 1868, and $32,869,000 in 


1906, and of forest products $7,842,000 and 
$23,085,000, while Canada’s sales of these 
commodities to Britain showed an increase 
of from $431,000 to $1,475,000 of mineral 
and from $9,354,000 to but $12,948,000 of 
forest products. 


SOME EXPORT AND IMPORT FIGURES. 


Canada imported from the United States 
last year animals to the value of $2,787,000; 
publications, $1,968,000; grain and bread- 
stuffs, $10,117,000 ; bricks and cement, $1,- 
684,000; carriages, $2,200,000; coal, '$20,- 
681,000; cordage, $1,814,000; cotton, hemp, 
and flax, and their manufactures, $11,287,- 
000; drugs, dyes, and chemicals, $4,439,000; 
electric apparatus, $3,460,000; fish products, 
$579,000; dried and green fruits, $4,241,- 
000; furs, $2,299,000; gutta perclia and rub- 
ber manufactures, $3,452,000; hats, caps, and 
bonnets, $2,194,000; hides, $1,733,000; 
leather and manufactures, $2,453,000; cop- 
per, brass, gold, silver, and their manufac- 
tures, $5,105,000 ; agricultural implements, 
$1,573,000; iron, steel and their manufac- 
tures, $35,009,000; tin, lead, and zinc, and 
other materials, and their manufactures, 
$5,746,000; mineral, vegetable, animal, and 
fish oils, oil cake, and paints, $3,342,000; 
paper and its manufactures, $2,344,000; pro- 
visions, $3,045,000; seeds, $2,013,000; silk, 
and its manufactures, $752,000; tobacco and 
its manufactures, $2,580,000; watches, etc., 
$695,000; wood and its manufactures, $8,- 
261,000; wool and its manufactures, $1,- 
026,000. The total of American imports to 
Canada were $173,662,000 (exclusive ‘of 
coin and bullion, $7,063,000), while Can- 
ada’s exports to America were $97,806,000, 
making a total trade between the two coun- 
tries of $278,000,000. 

It will scarcely be surprising, then, to note 
that Canada should have at last decided 
against reciprocity and for the development 
of her home industries. While her foreign 
trade has grown the past: ten years from 
$239,000,000 to $552,000,000, and is now 
two and one-half times per head that of the 
United States, her home market is proving 
still more vaiuable, as can be realized by the 
statistics of her econdémic prosperity. Her 
railroads, in which $1,289,000,000 are in- - 
vested, carried 30,000,000 passengers and 


‘102,000,000 tons. of freight,-and earned 


$106,000,000 last year. Her banking system 
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is the best in the world, and the paid-up cap- 
ital of her banks is $83,000,000 and their 
assets $767,000,000. ‘The savings of her 
people, on deposit in the government and 
chartered banks, total $85 per head of her 
population, as against $4 in 1855, and the 
former amount does not include investments 
in private banks, loan and trust com- 
panies and kindred organizations. In 1905 
her revenue was $71,000,000 for 6,000,- 
000 people; in 1855 the revenue of the 
United States was but $65,000,000 for 27,- 
000,000 people, and no better contrast than 
this could be desired of the immensely greater 
purchasing power of Canada to-day. Ac- 
cordingly, each year that comes,—with the 
growth of exports to Britain, increased con- 
sumption by her own people, and the de- 
mands of the multitude flocking into her 
western wilds,—the prospect of American 
competition with Canada in the latter’s -spe- 
cial markets is lessened. The United States 
has now grown in population till the point is 
almost reached where she will require all her 
farm and stockyard products for home con- 
sumption, and give place to Canada as the 
world’s granary. Canada to-day supplies 
only 10 per cent.’ of Britain’s flour imports 
and 18 per cent. of her meat. requirements. 
In like manner she supplies only 8. per cent. 
of Britain’s wood-pulp and 11 per cent. of 
her agricultural implements. Moreover, 
were Canada to develop aggression enough to 
prohibit the export of her raw materials she 
would seriously dispute the primacy of the 
United States in some branches of manufac- 
turing enterprise. For instance, she exports 
to the United States each year wood-pulp 
valued at $2,500,000 and wood for wood- 
pulp of the same value. It would force 
many American pulp and paper mills across 
the border were this export to be stopped; 
and Canada’s official statistics estimate that 
her forests contain enough wood to supply 
for 500 years the present annual consumption 
of 4,500,000 tons of wood-pulp in Britain, 
Canada and America. The same is true of 
her mineral wealth, but it is improbable that 
any such radical dislocation of the normal 
progress of industrial development will arise, 
especially as 80 per cent. of the capital which 
is being invested in diversified industries is 
coming from: the United States. 

Is it strange, then, when the foregoing 
exposition of her progress is considered, that 
Canada faces the future with such great am- 
bition: and superb confidence? Emigration 
from the eastern provinces, it is true, has 


drained her of 1,200,000 of her children, 
who have found homes in the United States, 
but this is being offset now by the emigration 
of thousands of Americans to the Northwest; 
and the presence of each in the other’s coun- 
try cannot but be productive of mutual con- 
fidence and respect. The world’s eyes are 
turned to these two sister nations progress- 
ing so harmoniously in. the arts of peace; 
and the war-racked- multitudes of Europe are 
crossing the seas to find new homes on the 
smiling plains. In this, too, Canada will 
gain most. Immigration is no longer an un- 
dertaking fraught with discomfort or peril. 
The cramped sailing vessel has given place to 
the splendid steamship; the “ prairie schoon- 
er” to the colonist train. No warlike savage 
now threatens the intrepid settler; the rail- 
road, the telegraph and the telephone are 
pressed into his service to-day. Machinery 
plays a hundred parts in the domestic econo- 
my of the homestead and of the farm; science 
tenders its contribution through the agricul- 
tural college and the experimental bureau. 


THE GREAT CANADIAN ADVANCE. 


It is under such conditions that Canada is 
peopling her wilderness and making a new 
nation; developing not alone the wheat in- 
dustry, but those of ranching, dairying, fruit 
growing, poultry rearing, and general agri- 
cultural work. Her lines of steamers are 
numerous on the Atlantic; she is outstripping 
the United States on the Pacific, as the 
Oceanic line from San Francisco to Aus- 
tralia.—a route pioneered by American en- 
terprise,—is being withdrawn because its 
trade has gone to Canadian boats; and she is 
now pledged to the establishment of a steam- 
ship service to England via Hudson Bay. 
Recently, at Ottawa, it was decided to grant 
the British preference only to British goods 
brought into Canadian ports, and Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, in endorsing the proposal, ad- 
vised its non-enforcement until 1911, by 
which time the new transcontinental rail- 
ways would be open and Canada no longer 
dependent on the “bonding privilege” 
through American ports which she now needs 
to handle her maritime commerce. 

That the two countries will continue to 
march side by side in the van of peace and 
civilization, undisturbed by trade rivalries, 
and allied by many humane and progressive 
phases of daily intercourse, which make for 
true national friendship, is the outlook which 
all lovers of the world’s betterment must 
desire. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON RAILROAD 
INVESTMENTS. 


[In his Memorial Day address at Indianapolis, after paying a tribute to General Lawton 
and the soldierly qualities that he exemplified, President Roosevelt considers at length the re- 
lations of the Government to the great railroad systems of the country, with especial reference 
to the interests of the conservative investing classes. In view of prevalent misunderstanding 
as to the Administration’s intentions in regard to the valuation of railroad property and other 
possible phases of government regulation, we deem it important to present to our readers those 
portions of the Indianapolis address which express most clearly the President’s line of argu- 


ment on these questions.—THE EbrrTor. ] 


REAT social and industrial problems 
confront us, and their solution demands 
on our part unfaltering courage, and yet 
a wise, good-natured self-restraint; so that 
on the one hand we shall neither be daunted 
by difficulties nor fooled by those who would 
seek to persuade us that the difficulties are 
insuperable; while on the other hand we are 
not misled into showing either rashness or 
vindictiveness. Let us try as a people to 
show the same qualities as we deal with the 
industrial and social problems of to-day that 
Abraham Lincoln showed when with indomi- 
table resolution, but with a kindliness, pa- 
tience, and common sense quite as remarkable, 
he faced four weary years of open war in 
front, of calumny, detraction and intrigue 
from behind, and at the end gave to his 
countrymen whom he had served so well the 
blood-bought gift of a race freed and a-nation 
forever united. 

One great problem that we have before 
us is to preserve the rights of property; and 
these can'only be preserved if we remember 
that they are in less jeopardy from the Social- 
ist and the anarchist than from the predatory 
man of wealth. It has become evident that 
to refuse to invoke the power of the nation to 
restrain the wrongs committed by the man 
of great wealth who does evil is not only to 
neglect the interests of the public, but is to 
neglect the interests of the man of means who 
acts honorably by his fellows. The power 
of the nation must be exerted to stop crimes 
of cunning no less than crimes of violence. 
There can be no halt in the course we have 
deliberately elected to pursue, the policy of 
asserting the right of the nation, so far as it 
has the power, to supervise and control the 
business use of wealth, especially in its cor- 
porate form. . . .. There must be vested 
in the federal Government a full power of 
supervision and control over the railways 


doing interstate business; a power in many 
respects analogous to and as complete as that 
the Government exercises over the national 
banks. It must possess the power to exercise 
supervision over the future issuance of stocks 
and bonds, either through a national incor- 
poration (which I should prefer) or in some 
similar fashion, such supervision to include 
the frank publicity of everything which 
would-be investors and the public at large 
have a right to know. The federal Govern- 
ment will thus be able to prevent all over- 
capitalization in the future; to prevent any 
man hereafter from plundering others by 
loading railway properties with obligations 
and pocketing the money instead of spending 
it in improvements and in legitimate corpo- 
rate purposes; and any man acting in such 
fashion should be held to a criminal accounta- 
bility. It should be declared contrary to pub- 
lic policy henceforth to allow. railroads to 
devote their capital to anything but the trans- 
portation business, certainly not to the haz- 
ards of speculation. For the very reason that 
we desire to favor the honest railroad man- 
ager, we should seek to discourage the activi- 
ties of the man whose only concern with rail- 
roads is tomanipulate their stocks: The busi- 
ness of railroad organization and manage- 
ment should be kept entirely distinct from 
investment or brokerage business, especially 
of the speculative type, and the credit and 
property of the corporation should be de- 
voted to the extension and betterment of ‘its 
railroads, and to the development of the 
country naturally tributary to the lines. 


- These principles are fundamental. Railroads 


should not be prohibited from acquiring con- 
necting lines, by acquiring stocks, bonds, or 
other securities of-such lines; but it is already 
well settled as contrary to public policy to 
allow railroads to acquire control over paral- 
lel and competing lines of. transportation, 
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Subject to first giving to the Government the 
power of supervision and control which I 
have advocated above, the law should be 
amended so that railroads may be permitted 
and encouraged to make trafic agreements 
when these are in the interest of the general 
public as well as of the railroad corporations 
making them. These agreements should, of 
course, be made public in the minutest detail, 
and should be subject to securing the previ- 
ous assent of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The movement to regulate railways by 
law has come to stay. The people of this 
country have made up their minds,—and 
wisely made up their minds,—to exercise a 
closer control over all kinds of public-service 
‘corporations, including railways. Every hon- 
estly managed railway will gain and not lose 
by the policy. The men more anxious to 
manipulate stocks than to make the manage- 
ment of their roads efficient and honest are 
the only ones who have cause to oppose it. 

We who believe in steady and healthy 
progress stand unalterably for the new era 
of the widest publicity, and of fair dealing 
on the part of railroads with stockholders, 
passengers, and shippers. We ask the con- 
sent of. no man in carrying out this policy; 
but we gladly welcome the aid of every man 
in perfecting the law in its details, and in 
securing its enactment and the faithful ob- 
servance of its wise provisions: We seek 
nothing revolutionary. We ask for such 
laws as in their essence now obtain in the 
staid old Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; 
such laws as now obtain in England. The 
purpose of those of us who so resolutely be- 
lieve in the new policy, in its thorough carry- 
ing out and in its progressive development, 
is in no sense punitive or vindictive. We 
would be the first to protest against any form 
of confiscation of property, and whether we 
protested or nct, I may add that the Supreme 
Court could be trusted in any event to see 
that there should be nothing done under the 
guise of regulating roads to destroy property 
without just compensation or without due 
process of law.: As a matter of course, we 
shall punish any criminal whom we can con- 
vict under the law; but we have no intention 
of confounding the innocent many and the 
guilty few by any ill-judged and sweeping 
scheme of vengeance. Our aim is primarily 
to prevent these abuses in the future. 
Wherever evil-doers can be, they shall be 
brought to justice; and no criminal, high or 
low, whom we can reach will receive im- 
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munity. But the rights of innocent investors 
should not be jeoparded by legislation or 
executive action; we sanction no legislation 
which would fall heavily on them, instead of 
on the original wrongdoers or beneficiaries 
of the wrong. 

There has been much wild talk as to the 
extent of the over-capitalization of our rail- 
roads. The census reports on the commercial 
value of the railroads of the country, togeth- 
er with the reports made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission: by the railroads on 
their cost of construction, tend to show that 
as a whole the railroad property of the 
country is worth as much as the securities 
representing it, and that in the consensus of 
opinion of investors the total value of stock 
and bonds is greater than their .total face 
value, notwithstanding the “ water” that 
has been injected in particular places. The 
huge value of terminals, the immense ex- 
penditures in recent years in double tracking, 
improving grades, roadbeds, and structures, 
have brought the total investments to a point 
where the opinion that the real value is 
greater than the face value is probably true. 
No general statement such as this can be 
accepted as having more than a general 
value; there are many exceptions; but the 
evidence seems ample that the great mass of 
our railroad securities rest upon safe and 
solid foundations; if they fail in any degree 
to-command complete public confidence, it 
is because isolated instances of unconscion- 
able stock-watering and kindred offenses 
arouse suspicion, which naturally extends to 
all other corporate securities so long as sim- 
ilar practices are possible and the tendency 
to resort to them is unrestrained by law. 
Ample provision should be made by Con- 
gress to enable the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, by the employment of a sufficient 
force of experts, to undertake the physical 
valuation of each and any road in the coun- 
try, whenever and so soon as in the opinion 
of the commission such a valuation of any 
road would be of value to the commission in 
its work. There are undoubtedly some roads 
as to which it would be an advantage, from 
the standpoint of the business of the com- 
mission, to have such a physical valuation as 
soon as possible. 

At the outset let it be understood that 
physical valuation is no panacea; it is no 
sufficient measurement of a rate; but it will 
be ultimately needed as an essential instru- 
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ment in administrative supervision. It will 
be of use to the commission in connection 
with the duty of determining the reasonable- 
ness of future capitalization, both as one ele- 
ment to enable such a body to come to a right 
conclusion in the matter, and also as an ele- 
ment to be placed before the investing public, 
to enable this public in its turn to reach a 
conclusion; though of course capitalization 
must be determined in large measure by 
future need rather than past investment. 
How important physical valuation will prove 
as one of the factors to assist in fixing equita- 
ble rates I am not able to judge; but that it 
will be of a certain importance can be safely 
assumed because of the opinions of- the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and of the 
courts, and because of the recent action of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad in advancing 
such a physical valuation as decisive on its 
side in a rate controversy. Such a valuation 
would necessarily help to protect the rail- 
roads against the making of inadequate and 
unjust rates, and would therefore be as im- 
portant from the standpoint of the protection 
of the railroads as from the standpoint of the 
protection of the public; and of course it is 
necessary to the enduring prosperity and de- 
velopment of the country that the railroads 
shall yield reasonable profits to investors. It 
is from one standpoint quite as important to 
know the original cost of the building of the 
road as to know what it would now cost to 
reproduce it; from another standpoint the 
human equation,—that is, the management 
of the road;—is more important by far than 
the physical valuation ; and the physical valu- 
ation of the road in one region may have an 
entirely different relation to the real value 
of the road than in another region where the 
conditions are utterly different. Therefore, 
the physical valuation can never be more 
than one of many elements to be considered ; 
but it is one element, and at times may be 
a very important element, when taken in con- 
nection with the earning power, franchises, 
original cost, character of management, loca- 
tion, and business possibilities, in reaching an 
estimate on the property and rights of a cor- 
poration as a going concern. 

The effect of such valuation and super- 
vision of: securities cannot be retroactive. 
Existing securities should be tested by the 
laws in existence at the time of their issue. 
This nation would no more injure securities 
which have become an important part of the 
national wealth than it would consider a 
proposition to repudiate the public debt. 
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No State, of course, can do ror the rail- 
ways what the national Government has al- 
ready done for the banks, and that Govern- 
ment should do something analogous for the 
railways. National-bank stocks are bought 
and sold largely on the certificate of charac- 
ter which the Government, as a result of its 
examinations and supervision, gives to them. 
To give another illustration from Iowa’s ex- 
perience, when the national banking law was 
amended to allow*small banks to take out 
national charters, great numbers of the State 
banks of that State were reorganized into 
national institutions. ‘The investing public 
was ready to back with unlimited confidence 
the institutions on which the federal Gov- 
ernment had set the seal of its confidence 
and approval. The railways have not been 
given this certificate of character, under the 
seal of the national Government, and there- 
fore many people who invest freely in the 
shares of banks are reluctant to buy rail- 
road securities. Give them the same guaran- 
ties as to railroad securities which we now 


‘give them as to national bank shares, and we 


would presently ‘see these people investing in 
railroads, and thus opening a new reservoir 
from which to draw the capital now so much 
needed for the extension and betterment of 
the railroads. 

The great need of the hour, from the 
standpoint of the general public,—of the 
producer, consumer, and shipper alike,—is 
the need for better transportation facilities, 
for additional tracks, additional terminals, 
and improvements in the actual handling of 
the railroads; and all this with the least 
possible delay. Ample, safe, and rapid trans- 
portation facilities are even more necessary 
than cheap transportation. The prime need 
is for the investment of money which will 
provide better terminal facilities, additional 
tracks, and a greater number of cars and lo- 
comotives, while at the same time securing, 
if possible, better wages and shorter hours 
for the employees. There must be just and 
reasonable regulation of rates, but any arbi- 
trary and unthinking movement to cut them 
down may be equivalent to putting a com- 
plete stop to the effort to provide better trans- 
portation. 

There can be no question as to the desira- 
bility of doing away with rebates or any 
method of favoring one shipper at the expense 
of a competitor, and direct dealing with the 
rates is sometimes the only method by which 
this favoritism can be avoided; but where 
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favoritism is not alleged, and when the ques- 
tion is nakedly one of getting a lower rate, 
it must be remembered that it is often possi- 
ble that those demanding it may be diamet- 
rically opposed in interest to those who de- 
mand a better, safer, and more rapid trans- 
portation ‘service, and higher wages and 
shorter hours for employees. If the demand 
for more taxes, for higher wages; for shorter 
hours for employees, and for lower rates be- 
comes so excessive as to prevent ample and 
speedy transportation, and to eat up the legit- 
imate profits; if popular and legislative move- 
ments take a shape so ill-directed as not only 
to threaten honest investments and honest 
enterprises, but also to prevent any effort for 
the betterment of transportation facilities, it 
then becomes out of the question to secure the 
necessary investment of capital in order to 
bring. about an improved service. 

It is urgently necessary at the present time, 
in order to relieve the existing congestion of 
business and to do away with the paralysis 


which threatens our expanding industries, be-: 


cause of limited and inefficient means of dis- 
tribution, that our railway facilities should 
be so increased as to meet the imperative de- 
mands of our internal commerce. The want 
can be met only by private capital, and the 
vast expenditure necessary for such purpose 
will not be incurred unless private capital is 
afforded reasonable incentive and protection. 
It is therefore a prime necessity to allow in- 
vestments in railway properties to earn a 
liberal return, a return sufficiently liberal to 
cover all risks. We cannot get an improved 
service unless the carriers of the country can 
sell their securities; and therefore nothing 
should be done unwarrantedly to impair 
their credit nor to decrease the value of their 
outstanding obligations. 

I emphatically believe that positive re- 
straint should be imposed upen railway cor- 
porations, and that they should be required 
to meet positive obligations in the interest of 
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the general public. I no less emphatically 
believe that in thus regulating and -control- 
ling the affairs of the railways it is necessary 
to recognize the need of an immense outlay 
of money from private sources, and the cer- 
tainty that this will not be met without the 
assurance of sufficient reward to induce the 
necessary investment. It is plainly inadvisa- 
ble for the Government to undertake to di- 
rect the physical operation of the railways, 
save in wholly exceptional cases; and the 
supervision and control it exercises should be 
both entirely adequate to secure its ends, and 
yet no more harassing than is necessary to 
secure these ends. 

I believe that the Guillaiind men of the 
United States are coming to a more perfect 
sense of the responsibility of the relation 
which they bear to the public, and of the 
dignity of that relation, ‘They are public 
servants in the highest and fullest sense. In- 
deed, there is not a brakeman nor a switch- 
man upon the most remote road in the land 
who does not fill a public function and ren- 
der a service of large public usefulness. We 
begrudge neither honor nor reward to these 
men to whom we intrust our lives and our 
property. Behind these active workers in 
the railroad field are those who have the 
determination of railroad policies. These 
men are entitled to great rewards; and in 
return public opinion is right in holding them 
to a rigid accountability for the way they 
perform their public duties. For several 
months past some, if not all, of our roads 
have been in a condition of extreme conges- 
tion. Doubtless this is mainly due to the 
fact that the country has outgrown its rail- 
roads, that our prosperity has increased at 
such a rate that the most sanguine and opti- 
mistic railroads have been unable to keep 
pace with its growth. But. it is also true 
that ordinary methods of operation, which ° 
hold good in a placid time of steady and regu- 
lar movement, should at a time of crisis yield 
to the imperative necessities of public need. 
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SAN FRANCISCO AND THE JAPANESE: SECRETARY ROOT 
ON THE REAL QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[N a remarkably lucid and straightforward 
address delivered before the first annual 
meeting of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, held in Washington, in April, 
Secretary of State Root set forth the attitude 
of the Administration in the case at issue be- 
tween the Japanese school children. and the 
Board of Education of San Francisco,—a 
case which rapidly widened its proportions 
until it involved special diplomatic exchanges 
between the governments of Washington and 
Tokio and a good deal of heated feeling on 
the part of the press and people of this coun- 
try and.Japan. From the text of this speech, 
published in the current number of the 
American Journal of International Law, we 
condense and quote the significant portions. 

Mr. Root desired particularly to point out 
the desirability of a better popular under- 
standing of the scope and character of inter- 
national law. The practice of diplomacy, he 
said, has “ ceased to be a mystery confined to 
a few learned men who strive to give effect to 
the issues of personal rulers, and has become 
a representative function answering to the 
needs and the will of the multitude of citi- 
zens who themselves create the relations be- 
tween states and department, the issues of 
friendship and estrangement, of peace and 
war. 

The Secretary quoted the exact phraseolo- 
gy of the American-Japanese treaty of No- 
vember 22, 1894, the paragraphs in question 
from the constitution of the State of Califor- 
nia, and the appropriate sections of the State 
school laws and city school ordinances, in- 
cluding the now historic resolution adopted 
by the San Francisco Board of Education on 
October 11, 1906, relative to the segregation 
of Oriental pupils. He then came to his main 
contention, which was that “ under the reso- 
lution the children of resident aliens and of 
all other nationalities were freely admitted to 
the schools of the city in the neighborhood of 
their homes, while the children of Indians, 
Chinese, and Japanese were excluded from 
those schools, and were not only deprived of 
education, unless they consented to go to the 
special Oriental school on Clay street, but 


were liable to be forcibly compelled to-go to 


that particular school.” Admission to the 
ordinary primary schools of San Francisco 
being denied to Japanese children, the Japan- 
ese Government made representations to the 
United States Government that there had 
been’a violation of treaty, and the question 
was presented by the Government of the 
United States to the federal court of Cali- 
fornia, and to the State court of California. 
It is a pleasure, said Mr. Root, to be able to 
say that “ never for a moment was there, as 
between the Government of the United States 
and the Government of Japan, -the slightest 
departure from perfect good temper, mutual 
confidence, and kindly consideration.” 

Three distinct questions were raised by the 
claim of the Japanese presented by our na- 
tional Government to the San Francisco 
courts. ‘The first and second were merely 
questions of construction of the treaty. First, 
Was the right to attend the primary schools 
a right guaranteed by the wording of the 
treaty? Second, If.it was, could the limita- 
tion of Japanese children to the Oriental 
school be called a violation of the rights ac- 
corded in the treaty? ‘These points Mr. Root 
passed over as not of great importance to his 
subject of discussion. ‘The third question, 
however, was a vital one in his opinion, since 
a correct understanding of it concerns deeply, 
not merely the State of California, but all 
States of the Union and all American citi- 
zens. ‘If the treaty had the meaning which 
the Government of Japan ascribed to it, had 
the Government of the United States the con- 
stitutional power to make such a treaty agree- 
ment with a foreign nation which should be 
superior to and controlling upon the laws of 
the State of California?” 

In the first place, said Mr. Root, there was 
general misapprehension of what the treaty 
really undertook to do. 


It was assurned that in making and asserting 
the validity of the treaty of 1894 the United 
States was asserting the right to compel the 
State of California to admit Japanese children 
to its schools. No such question was involved. 
That treaty did not by any possible construction 
assert the authority of the United States to com- 
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pel any State to maintain public schools or to 
extend the privileges of its public schools to 
Japanese children or to the children of any alien 
residents. The treaty did assert the right of the 
United States, by treaty, to assure to the citi- 
zens of a foreign nation residing in American 


territory equality of treatment with the citizens 


of other foreign nations. So that, if any State 
chooses to extend privileges to alien residents as 
well as to citizen residents the State will be for- 
bidden by the application of the treaty to dis- 
criminate against the resident citizens of the 
particular country with which the treaty is made 
and will be fcrbidden to deny to them the priv- 
ileges which it grants to the citizens of other 
foreign countries. The effect of such a treaty, 
in respect to education, is not. positive and com- 
pulsory ; it is negative and prohibitory. It is not 
a requirement that the State shall furnish educa- 
‘tion; it is a prohibition against discrimination 
when the State does choose to furnish education. 
It leaves every State free to have public schools 
or not, as it chooses, but-it says to every State: 
“Tf you provide a system of education which in- 
cludes alien children you must not exclude these 
particular alien children.” 

By copious quotation from state papers, be- 
ginning with the Constitution, and citation 
from the decisions of judges for 100 years, 
Mr. Root proved the absolute supremacy of 
the treaty-making power in the United States 
over any and all State constitutions or legis- 
lation. 

This Constitution [the national Constitution 

f 1787, Article VI.] and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
and all treaties made or which shall be made 
under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land; and the judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

There was, therefore, said Mr. Root, no 
real question of power arising in this Japa- 
nese treaty, and no question of State rights. 
There were, however, “ questions of policy, 
questions of national interests and of State 
interests, arising under the administration of 
‘the treaty and regarding the application of 
its provisions to the conditions existing on the 
Pacific Coast.” In adjusting the interests, 
issues, and powers of the three parties con- 
cerned on the Pacific Coast (the people of 
San Francisco, as citizens of the capital and 
commercial port of the Pacific; the people of 
the State of California, and the people of Cal- 
ifornia in common with all the people of the 
United States, represented by the national 
Government at Washington), there were 
three things to be considered. These three is- 
sues could not really be in conflict. ‘There 
was, however, a supposed or apparent clashing 
of interests, and “ to do away with this, con- 
ferences, communications, comparison of 
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views, explanation of policy and party were 
necessary.” 


Many thoughtless and some mischievous per- 
sons have spoken and written regarding these 
conferences and: communications as if they were 
the parleying and compromise of enemies. On 
the contrary, they were an example of the way 
in which public business ought always to be con- 
ducted; so that the different public officers re- 
spectively charged with the performance of du- 
ties affecting the same subject matter may work 
together in furtherance of the same public policy 
and with a common purpose for the good of the 
whole country and every part of the country. 
Such a concert of action, with such a purpose, 
was established at the conferences and commu- 
nications between the national authorities an@ 
the authorities of California and San Francisco 
which followed the passage of the Board of Edu- 
cation resolution. 


The one great and serious question under- 
lying the whole subject was not, said Mr. 
Root, the question of war with Japan. “ All 
the foolish talk about war was purely sensa- 
tional and imaginative. There was never 
even friction between the two governments,” 


The question was, What state of feeling would 
be created between the great body of the people 
of the United States and the great body of the 
people of Japan as a result of the treatment given 
to the Japanese in this country? What was to 
be the effect upon that proud, sensitive, ‘highly 
civilized people across the Pacific of the dis- 
courtesy, insult, imputations of inferiority, and 
abuse aimed at them in the columns of American 
newspapers and from the platforms of American 
public meetings? What would be the effect 
upon our own people of the responses that nat- 
ural resentment for such treatment would elicit 
from the Japanese? . At Kurihama, in 
Jepan, stands a monument to Commodore Perry, 
raised by the Japanese in grateful appreciation 
upon the site where he landed and opened nego- 
tiations for the first treaty Japan ever made with 
a western power. Was that monument hence- 
forth to represent: dislike and resentment? 
Were the two peoples to face each other across 
the Pacific in future years with anger and re- 
sentful feelings? All this was inevitable if the 
process which seemed to have begun was to con- 
tinue, and the Government of the United States 
looked with the greatest solicitude upon the pos- 
sibility that the process might continue. cde 
In this modern day, through the columns of the 
myriad press and messages flashing over count- 
less wires, multitude calls to multitude across 
boundaries and oceans in courtesy or insult, in 
amity or in defiance. Foreign offices and am- 
bassadors and ministers no longer keep or break 
the peace, but the conduct of each people toward 
every other. The people who permit themselves 
to treat the people of other countries with dis- 
courtesy and insult are surely sowing the wind 
to reap the whirlwind, - . . The great ques- 
tion which overshadowed all discussion of the 
treaty of 1804 was the question: Are the people 
of the United States about to break friendship 
with the people of Japan? That question, I be- 
lieve, has been happily answered in the negative. 
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A MILITARY VIEW OF 


FOR three centuries and over the world 

has been desirous of constructing at 
Panama a ship-transit canal. 
land, France, England, and Belgium, all en- 
deavored to commingle the Atlantic and the 
Pacific waters, but unsuccessfully. Real 
progress toward the construction of a water- 
way across the isthmus practically dates from 
President Grant’s appointment of a commis- 
sion to consider the subject of interoceanic 
communication. Lieut.-Col. George P. 
Scriven, U. S. A., writing on this subject in 
Army and Navy Life for May, says: “ The 
doctrine of a canal under American control, 
foreshadowed by Grant, affirmed by Mr. 
Hayes, and reaffirmed by: his successors, has 
been emphasized by statesmen and elaborated 
by secretaries of the United States until it 
would seem that this principle has become 
as much a part of our policy as the doctrine 
ot Monroe.” 

In view of the utterances of such person- 
ages, he deduces the future policy of the canal, 
fromamilitary viewpoint, thus: First, the per- 
fect neutrality of the canal will be guaranteed 
“ nositively and efficaciously ” by the United 
States alone, without the reenforcement or 
assent of any European power. Second, the 


canal shall be closed to belligerents,—that is, . 


to war vessels, troop ships, and very possibly 
those carrying contraband of war. Third, 
the canal shall not be used offensively in war 
against the interests of the United States on 
Jand or sea. Fourth, the canal shall not be 
used by belligerents as a strategic point. 
Fifth, the canal is under American control 
alone, as entirely as if the waterway followed 
the valley of the Mohawk or the Potomac. 

If his assumptions be correct, the United 
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States, says he, must be prepared,—as - 
should be,—to exercise full control, both civil 
and military, over the Panama Canal at all 
times and against all comers. The commer- 
cial value of the waterway will be shared by 
the world, but its strategic value concerns us 
vitally. It will enable us to practically dou- 
ble our defensive strength and give us two 
ships for one, by yielding us a short cut 
through which our Atlantic or Pacific squad- 
rons may hurriedly pass when summoned... 
Moreover, it gives us a valuable coaling and 
naval station. In transporting troops, im- 
pedimenta, and animals for war purposes its 
advantages are incapable of estimation. In 
transferring our fleets from one ocean to the 
other, 8500 miles is saved in travel. 

Dangers to which the canal itself is ex- 
posed are of two kinds: “ First, that which 
comes from without; and, second, that which 
comes from within, and is due to location 
and the character of the inhabitants of the 
neighboring regions.” ‘The first deals with 
the probable attitude of civilized nations; the 
second, with certain southern neighbors, who, 
engaged in a broil among themselves, might 
destroy the canal over night to prevent a 
gunboat or a canoe from passing through it. 
Fortifications must be placed at the extremi- 
ties of the canal, and a strong police force 
must be maintained on the land within. The 
fortifications must be placed so as to protect 
Gatun and Sosa. With powerful batteries 
defending these points, and a garrison within, 
the canal would be amply protected. In 
time of need, in addition to garrisons at the 
coast fortifications, there may well be estab- 
lished a patrol of small steamers provided 
with machine guns. 





HAS GREENLAND A COMMERCIAL FUTURE? 


HE commonly accepted idea that Green- 
land is a polar country, so far removed 
from contact with the world’s commerce that 
it can never hope to share in international 
trade, is entirely erroneous, declares a writer, 
Herr A. Raaven, in the Danish monthly, 
Tilskueren. This writer refers to new 
steamship routes from northern Europe to 
Canada, and warns Denmark that, if she 
wishes to maintain her place among the sea- 
faring nations of the world, it behooves her to 
be on the lookout to discover new means of 


communication with the North American 
continent before other nations have antici- 


pated her. Herr Raaven specially mentions 
the route from Copenhagen to the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence, which would pass near the 
southern extremity of Greenland, and would 
prove a much shorter road to the markets of 
the United States and Canada than the one 
in use at present from Copenhagen to New 
York. Although steamships have been ply- 
ing between Liverpool and Montreal, and 
ships: from Bergen, in Norway, often. enter 
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the St. Lawrence, still there is no regular 
service between the Baltic and the regions 
about the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. 
At present all this traffic goes by way of 
Hamburg to New York. The writer con- 
siders that, from a Danish point of view, a 
special reason in favor of the route from 
Copenhagen to the St. Lawrence would be 
that Danish ships would then have an ab- 
solute advantage over those of other nations, 
and would be favorably placed to withstand 
the pressure of competition. Herr Raaven 
continues: 

There is, however, a much more important 
development to be foreseen in these waters: 
As the American prairie lands are brought under 
cultivation the zone of wheat-raising is con- 
stantly moving toward the north, spreading and 
widening as it goes farther up into Canada. 
The center of this enormous wheat production 
shifts with the advance of .cultivation north- 
ward, and is now or soon will be about the city 
of Winnipeg, in the province of Manitoba. The 
most important question relating to this produc- 
tion is that of transportation; to find, open up, 
or maintain the shortest possible route to the 
markets of the Old World. Winnipeg is trying 
to solve this problem by means of a railroad to 
Port Nelson, on Hudson Bay, and by a steam- 
‘ ship line from there through Hudson Straits. to 
Liverpool. 


This, according to the writer, will bring 
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Greenland into touch with a great commer- 
cial movement, as the steamship route would 
pass near its southern extremity. While navi- 
gation would have to be suspended during 
the winter months, Herr Raaven does not 
doubt that the Canadian Government will 
do all in its power to prolong the open sea- 
son; and he proceeds: 


Nothing, however, could be more calculated 
te facilitate this traffic than the establishment of 
a good harbor in Greenland, where the mer- 
chant fleet could. await the opening of Hudson 
Straits, with which it would have telegraphic 
communication. Such a station, consisting, in 
the beginning, of a roomy and sheltered an- 
chorage, and offering good facilities for coaling 
as well as a supply of ship-chandlery of all sorts, 
would satisfy the most immediate needs. The 
coal could be carried by a coaler having a 
capacity of 10,000 to 15,000 tons, which could 
be sent where it was needed and would be pro- 
vided with the necessary machinery for rapid 
and economical trans-shipment. © : 


The writer considers the opening of the 
new route from Port Nelson as an event of 
equal importance in the world’s history with 
the opening of the Pacific railroad forty years 
ago. It will be the shortest route between 
northern Europe and western America, 
Japan, and China. 


‘ 





MARVELOUS SOUTHERN PROSPERITY. 


IN barely a generation the strides made by 

the South in commerce, industry, and 
agriculture amply demonstrate that in its 
further development is embodied the real 
source of the nation’s wealth. To financiers, 
manufacturers, students, publicists, econo- 
mists, statesmen, the story of Southern prog- 
ress reads: like a romance. Its material ad- 
vancement during the past ten years is thus 
summed up by the Manufacturers’ Record, 
of Baltimore: “ One hundred and three mil- 
lion six hundred and thirty-nine thousand five 
hundred bales of cotton; 5,606,441,899 bush- 
els of corn; 685,126,941 bushels of wheat; 
659,037,244 bushels of oats; 120,000,000,- 
ooo feet of lumber; 571,629,336 short tons 
of coal; 263,839,252 barrels of petroleum; 
27,342,596 long tons of pig iron; 15,692,158 
long tons of phosphate.” ; 

Capital invested in cotton-mills rose in the 
same period from $92,000,000 to $250,000,- 
000, while spindles increased from 3,693,000 
in 1897 to 9,760,000 in 1906. Its railroad 
progress was measured by 15,901 miles of 


trackage, and its exports to foreign lands 
through its ports aggregated $4,978,000,000. 
It has also given us evidence that it can in- 
crease its cotton production and hold domin- 
ion over that world staple. It has reversed 
the issue of competition with New England 
in cotton-goods manufacture, and it is now 
debatable if New England can keep pace 
with the South. 

In iron and steel it has also forged to the 
front. ‘Birmingham steel rails are conceded 
to be superior to Bessemer rails, which are 
being superseded for the basic process. It can 
assemble the raw materials for iron and steel 
manufacture at from $2 to $3 a ton cheaper 
than any other part of the world. It is now 
the main reliance of the country for lumber, 
as it long has been the source of naval stores 
for the nation and for much of the’ world. 

In agriculture its development has been on 
a par with its industrial awakening. Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and Arkansas, under irrigation, 
have raised its figures for rice production 
from 96,800,000 pounds a year to more than 
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600,000,000 pounds. The South is now a 
chief center of the world’s phosphate inter- 
ests, its Tennessee development in rock-min- 
ing alone netting an increase of 372,000 tons 
of phosphate, exclusive of the output of South 
Carolina and Florida. Louisiana dominates 
the world’s sulphur markets, and cottonseed- 
oil, allied to these interests, has led to a cap- 
italistic invasion of Texas. Oil interests in 
Texas, Louisiana, and Indian ‘Territory 
have developed an important and valuable 
industry. 

As a center for hydro-electric work, noth- 
ing in the world can compare with the South; 
and even now 500,000 horsepower is under 
development at a cost of from $40,000,000 to 
$50,000,000, with indications that these fig- 
ures may be doubled. But the most far- 
reaching accomplishment of the last decade 
is its ability to improve its method of cotton- 
marketing, thereby lessening its dependence 
upon the financial interests of other sections, 
so as to practically assure a continuance of 
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good and profitable prices for cotton. This 
has materially added to the wealth of the 
South. 
The trend of foreign trade through South- 
ern ports is also an innovation, and this has 
led to increased railroad activity in the South. 
The strange part of this wonderful develop- 
ment is that it is scarcely known throughout 
the South ‘itself, and not at all, generally 
speaking, north of the line of Mason and 
Dixon. To the student who has followed 
this advancement yearly, a new South, with 
improvements in city, town, and county, rep- 
resenting hundreds of millions of dollars, is 
being constructed. Streets, highways, sew- 
age and drainage systems, waterworks and 
electric light systems are being installed, rail- 
roads are double-tracking and extending their 
lines, and modern docks and terminal facil- 
ities are being built. On the farm, in the 
field, factory, lumber camp, and mine, labor 
is ever wanting, and the demand exceeds the 


supply. 





A PIONEER IN INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Te Thomas Balch, born at Leesburg, Lou- 

doun County, Va., on July 23, 1821, 
belongs the eminent distinction of being the 
first American who advocated arbitration as 
a means to settle international disputes. 
Graduated at Columbia, he read law with 
Mr. Stephen Cambreleng, in New York. 
Admitted to the New York bar in 1845, he 
joined the bar of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania in 1849, and of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1855. Mar- 
rying a Miss Swift, of Philadelphia, in 1852, 
he devoted himself thereafter to the interests 
of the City of Brotherly Love. 

In Europe he was well known to many 
personages of prominence, such as Guizot, 
the historian; Chevalier, the economist ; Lor- 
imer, of Edinburgh, and Prévost-Paradol, 
the journalist and’ author of La France Nou- 
velle. For many years he resided in Paris on 
a quest for historical data bearing on the 
part played by France in the American Rev- 
olution. In 1872 this material was published, 
in part, under the title Les Frangais en 
Amérique pendant la Guerre de I’Independ- 
ence des Etats-Unis. 

Appreciating the seriousness of the Ala- 
bama claims, and the strained relations be- 
tween England and the United States in 
consequence, in November, 1864, he visited 


Lincoln and urged upon him the proposal to 
settle the quarrel arising from the Alabama 
depredations by arbitration. Mr. Lincoln 
said the idea in the abstract was good, but 
neither possible nor popular at that time, ow- 
ing to the state of public opinion. He closed 
the incident by remarking: ‘“ We are not 
near enough to the millennium for such 
methods of settling international quarrels.” 

“This answer,” says Mr. J. D. Rodeffer, 
in the Sewanee Review for April, “ though 
explicit and pointed, did not prevent him 
from continuing the advocacy of his idea in 
the face of repeated rebuffs.” Following the 
Appomattox surrender, he wrote a letter, 
which Mr. Horace Greeley published in the 
New York Tribune of May 13, 1865, urg- 
ing a settlement of the Alabama claims by 
international arbitration, and, at the same 
time, laying down rules for the conference, 
which, with slight modification, were later 
adopted by the .Geneva tribunal. The 
Treaty of Washington, May 8, 1871, fol- 
lowed two of Mr. Balch’s rules, increasing 
the number of arbitrators from three to five, 
to wit: 


That, as to such claims, war was a barbarous 
manner of enforcing them; that the most suc- 
cessful war would, after all, be a most expensive 
and unsatisfactory process of litigation; and that 
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the civilized and Christian way of ascertaining 
their validity and extent should be by arbitration. 
That the best manner of composing such a 
court of arbitration would be that each party 
should Select some competent jurist, those two 
to select an umpire. The claims to be presented, 
proved, and argued before this court, whose de- 
cisions should be final and without appeal. 


But the hour was not yet ripe; the temper 
of the country was not sufficiently appeased 
to adopt Mr. Balch’s suggestions. In Eng- 
land, on March 15, 1867, the letter was pub- 
lished in Social Science; and the Courrier du 
Dimanche and the Journal des Débats 
aided the movement in France, through M. 
Prévost-Paradol. Professor Lorimer helped 
it onward through a lecture before the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and it was not long 
before his suggestions found concrete expres- 
sion in the Geneva tribunal, the forerunner 
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of our permanent international tribunal,— 
The Hague. 

As early as 1623, the jurist, Eméric Crucé, 
suggested an international tribunal at Venice. 
Also, his contemporary, Grotius, and subse- 
quently Castel de Saint-Pierre, Kant, and 
Bentham advocated the idea of international 
arbitration. Until the American,. Balch, 
came forward, in a practical, specific proposi- 
tion, it had remained a purely theoretic ques- 
tion for philosophers and peace-lovers to 
dream over. Indeed, Lincoln viewed it in 
this light. To-day, however, the world rec- 
ognizes international arbitration as one of 
the chief blessings of modern progress, and 
no small degree of honor is due to Mr. Balch, 
who, from the first, understood its possibili- 
ties and persisted in his advocacy for its 
adoption. 


WHAT WE MAY HOPE FOR FROM THE SECOND 
HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


O doubt the greatest achievement of the 
first international peace conference at 

The .Hague was the establishment of sys- 
tematic machinery for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by arbitration. . It is the 
opinion of Dr. Otfried Nippold that in the 


development of this machinery will lie the. 


possible advantages accruing from the second 
conference, now about to assemble. 

In a paper in the Deutsche Revue, Dr. 
Nippold says: 


The scope of settlement by arbitration should 
undoubtedly be to some extent definitely fixed 
in the Hague convention at least where the 
states to-day concur as to its application, and 
this is specially the case in the sphere of the 
more modern international law, which as to 
its content is essentially the law of international 
trade. As regards this matter, the Russian 
Government submitted in 1899 a proposition, 
very acceptably conceived, which has recently 
been supplemented by a project; equally emi- 
nently worthy of consideration, in. the Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference at London. The 
Hague convention is, in consequerice of the 
rejection in 1899 of far-reaching provisions, not- 
withstanding all its other advantages, ‘still only 
a torso; and those statesmen would be deserv- 
ing of gratitude who should now determine to 
complete the work which was then left unfin- 
ished. If they are earnest in their efforts, they 
will devoté themselves, above all else, to making 
this advance an accomplished fact. 


Whether, besides this, it will be decided to 
broaden the scope of legal arbitration,—and 
it is undoubtedly capable of considerable ex- 


tension,—is a further question, whose solu- 
tion at The Hague cannot easily be evaded, 
since international law shows an unquestion- 
able tendency toward such an extension of 
its boundaries. And in this connection one 
may, at any rate, point to the fact that the 
differences between nations bear the charac- 
ter of /egal controversies to a far greater de- 
gree than is generally supposed; so that no 
principle, at all events, would stand in the 
way of such extension. It is political con- 
siderations alone which would impel the 
states to restraint in this respect. 

Hand.in hand with the above questions we 
kave another: whether the competence of the 
Hague Court of Arbitration will now be defi- 
nitely determined. As regards the class of in- 
terstate disputes which the states unreservedly 
recognize in the convention as properly subject 
to arbitration, there is, in my judgment, not 
the slightest reason why they should not be 
submitted to the Hague Court. The more recent 
arbitration treaties have in great part taken this 


_course, and the Hague Conference might, in 


my opinion, follow their example without hesi- 
tation. If the states represented at The Hague 
should decide to realize, within certain limits, 
the advances here suggested, this would be sub- 
stantially equivalent to the conclusion of a 
general treaty of arbitration, to the founding 
of an arbitration-union between the signatory 
powers. The legal status, which is at present 
quite complicated on account of the host of in- 
dividual arbitration-treaties existing between 
nearly all civilized countries, would thereby be 
harmonized at one stroke, at least in the essen- 
tial points, and that without obliging the sepa- 
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rate states to make any concessions beyond 
those now generally recognized as requisite. 

What Nippold, however, looks upon as of 
supreme importance is the gradual building 
up of an authoritative body of international 
jurisprudence. ‘This he discriminates sharply 
from the proposal of a general codification of 
international law, upon which some writers 
have fixed their hopes. Codification he re- 
gards as for the present altogether utopian. 
He looks to the prospective collection and 
publication of the judgments of the Hague 
Court of Arbitration by the “ International 
Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion” as an important contribution toward 
the development of an authoritative system 
of international law._ A further service in 
this direction could be rendered by the Court 
of Arbitration if nations were to apply to it 
for opinions on doubtful questions, in addi- 
tion to referring to it the settlement of actual 
disputes. Finally, the work of building up a 
solid system of international law would be 
enormously promoted by the establishment, as 
a further development of the Hague system, 
of a faculty of international law. On this 
head Dr. Nippold says: 


Assuredly such an institution could contribute 
vastly to a homogeneous interpretation of in- 
ternational questions; and it would be a thing 
of no slight value if, in particular, prospective 
diplomats and consuls, and others who take 
more than a superficial interest in problems of 
international law,—more especially future in- 
structors in law,—should select The Hague as a 
rendezvous. They could there find opportunity 
to be enlightened by competent authorities in 
regard to the sometimes rather conflicting theo- 
ries and systems in the domain of international 
law. Material, surely, would not be lacking for 
this nursery of international jurisprudence. The 
realm of international law is quite as compre- 
hensive to-day as that of internal law; and if 
at The Hague, along with international law in 
its narrower sense, a more searching attention 
should be devoted to international administra- 
tive law, colonial, commercial, and maritime 
law, the laws of litigation, and the laws of war, 
—not to mention other branches,—than has 
hitherto been customary, at least at German 
universities, such an _ institution would soon 
prove itself of exceeding importance in promot- 
ing a satisfactory understanding bétween civil- 
ized nations. Agreement between them is still 
often disturbed by difficulties, even where ap-. 
parently the most elementary views and concep- 
tions are in question. Theory and practice 
would at The Hague go hand in hand in a way 
to serve the noble object of advancing inter- 
national law and thereby securing the peace ‘of 
the world. 





WHAT IS REQUIRED OF A MODERN DIPLOMAT. 


A “DIPLOMAT,” writing in the 

Deutsche Revue recounts the qual- 
ities essential to success in his calling. Many 
complaints, he remarks, have of late been 
uttered in the press of Germany regarding 
the course of German foreign affairs, the 
brunt of the blame being laid at. the doors 
of the personnel of the diplomatic service, 
whose selection, it claimed, is regulated rather 
by considerations of birth than of efficiency. 
Before attempting to judge of the actual 
state of things, he continues, we must clearly 
realize that even if the questions with which 
diplomats have to deal may have changed es- 
sentially in the last centuries, the nature of 
diplomacy itself has remained the same; its 
sphere of activity is still the court and what 
is justly or unjustly termed good society. 

No matter how broad -the field which the dip- 
lomat has to survey, decisive events are, after 
all, usually determined among a_ chosen few. 
The fact that a diplomatist’s activity is confined 
to a restricted circle, to good society, gives us 
his first essential quality : proper education, good 
breeding. Some; it is true, have succeeded with- 
out these, but for the average diplomat good 
manners, savoir faire, are indispensable attri- 
butes. He must be familiar enough with the 


usages of good society not to appear conspicu- 
cus. Cases could be cited where young diplo- 
mats have suffered shipwreck at the outset of 
their career by breaches .of etiquette. Even in 
American diplomatic life efforts have been made 
to adopt some sort of uniform in order to -escape 
the notice which the black frock-coat excites in 
court society. 


The circle in which the diplomat moves 
makes another qualification necessary: He 
must be, if not rich, quite well-to-do. A 
young man, unmarried, attached to an em* 
bassy, cannot manage without adding $2500 
or more to his salary. His chief must like- 
wise add considerably to his emoluments if 
he wishes to discharge his social obligations. 
It may be objected. that the fulfillment of 
social duties on a great scale is not incumbent 
upon a diplomat, but that would be an error. 

He has not the sources of information which > 
are at the banker’s command, nor can he hunt 
for news like the journalist.- By his position he 
is restricted to definite circles and knows by ex- 
perience that a certain social intercourse is neces- 
sary to loosen tongues which would otherwise 
remain silent. Any one conversant with such 
affairs knows that more suggestions are given 
entre le poire et le fromage or over coffee and 
cigars in the smoking-room after a good dinner 
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than in the Minister’s or Ambassador’s cabinet, 
where the participants are always on their guard. 
What applies to the head applies also to the 
aitachés, who serve him as eyes and ears. One 
who passes most of his time at the desk is a 
valued assistant, but not a diplomat such as is 
usually wanted. All governments know this, 
and as means are often lacking for adequate pay, 
they are obliged to appoint men of the wealthy 
classes for the diplomatic service. Even the 
United States does not form an exception in this 
respect, and cannot, since its diplomats are 
pecuniarily even worse off that those of other 
powers. A paragraph in,an- American paper 
stated recently that the predecessors of a newly 
appointed Ambassador probably expended their. 
entire salary “upon the rent of the embassy. 


If in the above, the writer proceeds, much 
has been said of externals, it must be borne 
in mind that these are of some importance. 
In a diplomat’s case outward form plays a 


considerable role, all the more so since rail-- 


way and telegraph have robbed him of initia- 
tive and restricted his activity to giving cor- 
rect information to his government and to 
forwarding the commissions he receives in 
suitable form. But upon this form a great 
al depends. A disagreeable communication 
may have much of its sting softened by the 
manner of its transmission, and one intrinsi- 
. cally harmless may receive a significance far 
beyond its purpose. This talent of properly 
conveying commissions is often referred: to 
when younger or older diplomats are spoken 
of, or it will be found that a man otherwise 
very capable is, lacking that, designated as 
unsuitable for foreign service. This feeling 
for form may be acquired, though, of course, 
it is better if a native endowment. The 
forms of communication, too, must be’ mas- 
tered,—by no means an easy matter.- Many 
diplomats thrust themselves into the fore- 
ground of their reports, a thing which used 
to incense Prince Bismarck, more particular- 
“ly still if they appeared in the shape of a 
dialogue. 

The head of foreign affairs has no time for 
long dissertations; what is submitted to him 
must be in concise shape, the important points 
standing out sharply, further amplification rele- 
gated to inclosures which may serve for infor- 
mation but which need not absolutely be read. 
That reports should not contain court or society 
gossip Bismarck points out in his autobiography, 
and that their object should not be to chime in 
with the recipient is obvious, since their chief 
aim should be to present a faithful picture of 
conditions upon which ke is to base his decisions. 
And yet, precisely in the case of a diplomat the 
temptation is great to err in one of the two di- 
rections, for, as we know, he belongs to the class 
of officials who may be dismissed any moment 
without assigned cause. He is, therefore, spe- 
‘cially dependent upon the good will of his su- 
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periors, and, as always, there are people now 
who prefer entertainment to instruction, par- 
ticularly as they feel convinced that they already 
“know it all.” 


What, then, does a diplomat require in 
order that his reports may be really useful? 
As a preparation, a good knowledge of na- 
tional and international law. In the exami- 
nation for the diplomatic service there is oc- 
casion to test the applicant’s . attainments, 
and the government has the power to weed 
out the incompetents at any time. It has 
often happened, however, that diplomats 
with no legal training have specially distin- 
guished themselves. What is very requisite, 
besides, is a knowledge and fluent use of his 
native tongue and of English and French. 
The former has become the commercial lan- 
guage of the world; the latter is still, more 
or less, that of good international society. A 
familiarity with the general and political his- 
tory of Europe and the United States, or, if 
his post is elsewhere, with that of the coun- 
try to which he is accredited and of its neigh- 
bors, is likewise necessary. But the main 
thing remains always a knowledge of human 
nature and a just feeling of the significance 
of people, facts, and tendencies which will 
enable him to draw right conclusions, to ap- 
proach the truth as near as possible. 

One with too sanguine a nature, with exuber- 
ant initiative, will never make a successful dip- 
lomat; he lacks the calm of reflection and of 
patience; as Talleyrand enjoined upon a newly 
appointed diplomat: Surtout pas de zéle. The 
haughty and reserved attitude of many in the for- 
eign service is by no means to be commended; 
even from the point of view of success a certain 
bonhomie is very desirable. Still more objec- 
tionable is the attitude of condescension, which 
only wounds and avails nothing. An American 
journal, speaking of a certaiti American diplo- 
mat, remarked that his capacity of properly 
judging people with whom he comes in contact 
is a quality distinctly American; although accus- 
tomed always to aristocratic sociéty he is totally 
free from condescension and just as accommo- 
dating to the poor. ‘and lowly as to people of 
wealth and consequence. 


Vanity is one of the most dangerous rocks 
for a diplomat, upon which not individuals 
alone but entire systems and nations have 
foundered. Count Beust is an example of a 
diplomat whose vanity impelled him to thrust 
himself to the front, and who finally split 
upon that rock. The diplomat who prefers 
to remain in the background and to garner 
achievements instead of boasting of them al- 
ways accomplishes more than he who is ever 
putting himself in the foreground, loudly pro- 
claiming every little bit of success. 
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CAN JAPAN BE KING OF PEACEFUL INDUSTRY AS WELL AS HERO OF WAR? 


The national spirit of exaltation is thus admonished by Tokio Puck: “Do not forget that there are 
giants before you, nor that the light about you comes from the sun, not. from you yourself.” 


JAPAN’S. ECONOMIC REGIME. 


WHEN the war with Russia had termi- 

nated Japan was confronted with a 
bill of expenses of astounding figures. The 
national finances were considerably depleted, 
and the need for immediate’ revenue urgent. 
Thereupon the government marshaled its 
forces anew for a conflict to control the east- 
ern marts of trade and commerce and es- 
tablish undisputed supremacy for Japan. 
The result has been the introduction. of a 
paternal system of national industry and com- 
merce, unknown to any other country at 
any time. 

Discussing the development of this gov- 
ernmental industrial and commercial experi- 
ment in Appleton’s for June, Mr. Thomas 
F, Millard says: ¥ 


Since peace was declared (taking the latest 
official statement) there have been 314 new en- 
terprises capitalized or old capitalizations in- 
creased, with an aggregate capital of $197,151,514 
gold. This is nearly one-third the total capital- 
ized industry of the country previous to the war. 
The enterprises represented in this enormous 


capitalization cover a wide field, but they nearly 
all belong in the category of what may be 
termed modern industries, in the sense applied in 
Japan. For instance, there are fifty-one new 
electrical companies, with an aggregate capital 
of $55,000,000 gold ; ten new navigation and dock 
companies, with a total capital of $20,000,000; 
five new insurance companies, with a total capi- 
tal of $7,500,000. New banking concerns aggre- 
gate a capital of $11,000,000. There are eleven 
new steam railway companies, with $10,000,000 
capital; fourteen new mining companies, with 
$6,500,000 capital; while old corporations have 
increased their capital $34,000,000. To many of 
them direct government assistance is being 
given, while nearly all of them have had or hope 
to secure stimulation through the government by 
indirect methcds. : 


In addition to these activities, however, 
there is still a larger project in contempla- 
tion: a national corporation, with a pro- 
posed capital of $100,000,000 gold, to secure 
commercial control of Korea and Manchuria. 
This is to include the government agd the 
masses alike, and popular subscriptions are 
to be received in order to enlist the sympathy 
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and direct pecuniary interest of the people. 
To finance all these undertakings Japan is 
efideavoring to secure foreign capital. “It 
seems,” says this writer, “ that Japan is mak- 
ing an effort to capitalize her recent victory 
before its influence upon the imagination of 
the world wanes, and before its fruits turn 
to dead-sea apples in the mouths of some 
western nations.” Some of the enterprises 
have a reasonable chance of success; others, 
only a plausible prospect. 

Stock companies are formed to secure the 
needed capital, and bonds are issued and sent 
by the Japanese. banks to foreign centers for 
purchase. Since the Japanese Government 
guarantees the payment of interest these se- 
curities are readily purchased, and the pro- 
ceeds go to Japan to finance the new national 
system. But the assurance of the Japanese 
Government is not absolutely reliable; be- 
cause it is going into this thing on a great 
scale, and is practically taking the ‘same 
chance as the foreign investor in the success 
or failure of the enterprise. The legal status 
of foreign investments in Japan is, therefore, 
a matter of importance, and this question for 
solution arises: “Is the government, after 
the company has gone into bankruptcy and 
ceased to operate, obliged to continue to pay 
the interest on the bonds of an extinct enter- 
prise, which would be forever, unless the 
government paid the principal?” 

On this Mr. Millard says: 


The equivocal legal standing of foreigners and 
foreign interests in Japan has often been dis- 
cussed, and efforts have been repeatedly made 
to better their position, but so far without suc- 
cess. To put it flatly, the position of Japan to- 
ward the foreign investor she hopes to bring to 
the financial support of her new system amounts 
to this: “ We want your money, but you must 
trust it absolutely to us.’ As for the great Na- 
tional Advancement Company, it has already 
been criticised in Japan as a plan to draw an- 
other great sum from the people, to be used in 
carrying out the government’s policy,—or simply 
a new way to float a domestic loan without 
liability for the principal should it be lost in the 
venture. 


The financial side of the government’s 
operations is carried on through banks, such 
as the Nippon Ginko (Bank of Japan), Yo- 
kohama Specie Bank, and- D’ai Icho Ginko 
(The First Bank), which are really an inte- 
gral part of the government. Through them 
all domestic and foreign loans are negotiated, 
and they are ever ready to come to the assist- 
ance gf any private or national enterprise at 
the suggestion of the government, at exceed- 
ingly low interest rates. Subsidies in manu- 
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facturing, agriculture, and in transportation 
are given to further exploitation. In ship- 
building this is strikingly manifest. A fleet 
of 180 subsidized vessels is ready to carry 
Japan’s products to any desired port, which 
amounts to an absolute monopoly of the sea, 
This purpose has been publicly proclaimed, 
and to enable Japanese products to compete 
with foreign articles the railroads in Japan, 
Korea, and Manchuria are to carry the same 
free or at half rates. All political, industrial, 
commercial, and financial administrative au- 
thority is practically centralized in the hands 
of a score of men. 

To further protect herself from foreign 
competition, Japan adopted a protective tariff 
last October which created little stir in 
America, but which operates none the less 
against many of our exports. Much criti- 
cism has been aroused by this measure, and 
an influential section of the press and public 
bitterly opposes it. Count Okuma distinctly 
warned the people against it. In conclusion, 
Mr. Millard says: 

Japan’s protective policy is now an accom- 
plished fact, and is being shaped into one of the 
cornerstones of the new paternal national sys- 
tem. Unless America looks to her fences it will 
not be long before her commerce and industry 
begin to feel the effects of Japan’s actions. And 
a fact that should not be lost sight of in this 
connection is that the great exports of the last 
year, which give such a flattering appearance to 
the growth of American trade with Japan, con- 
sist largely of machinery to be used in establish- 
ing industries in Japan to compete with Ameri- 
can and other foreign products in the Far East- 
ern markets. 

Baron Shibusawa on Present-Day 

Financial Japan. 

Students of international economics and 
politics . have variously described Baron 
Shibusawa._as the Rothchild, the Rockefeller, 
the J. Pierpont Morgan, and the Carnegie. of 
Japan. He is interested in more and larger 
enterprises than any other individual Japa- 
nese. A sympathetic sketch in the Van Norden 
Magazine, by Adachi Kinnosuké, calls him 
“the most powerful financial factor east of 
Suez.” Baron Shibusawa was appointed 
Assistant Vice-Minister of Finance in 1370, 
and then Inspector of Trade. Greatly to the 
surprise. of his political associates, he soon 
after this resigned his government position 
and went into business. In reply to the 
pleading of Count Inoue to remain, he said: 


I realized that the real force of progress Jay in 
actual business, not in politics, and that the 
business element was really the most influential 
for the advancement of the country; so | gave 
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up my political position and devoted my life to 
business, in which ¥ have continued until to-day. 


In 1878 he was made president of the 
Tokio Chamber of Commerce, and to-day he 
is president of the Nippon Ginko, the great- 
est bank of Japan, as well as of the Yoko- 

‘hama Specie Bank and the Industrial Bank 
of Nippon. He was promoter and is stock- 
holder and chief director of a number: of 
steamship companies, including the famous 
Nippon Ysen Kaisha, the most powerful and 
wealthy steamship company on the Pacific. 


ALTERNATING CONTRACTION AND EXPAN- 
SION. 


In the same issue of Van Norden’s, Baron 
Shibusawa himself considers financial Japan. 
He traces the history of Japanese finance for 
the thirty-four years in which he has figured 
as one of its chief directors. He has been, he 
declares, in five or six financial crises. The 
course of Japanese finance has been, in the 
main, that of the finance of other countries: 
periods of prosperity alternating with times 
of adversity, great speculation followed by 
contraction of the currency and depression. 
After the war of revolution of 1877, he says, 
the currency became greatly inflated by the 
immense quantity of paper money issued by 
the government. Many banks were founded, 
and they issued notes in large numbers. The 
increase of currency resulted in the’ rise of 
the price of commodities. Nippon had en- 
tered an era of commercial and industrial 
activity. Everything looked bright. But 
soon the inevitable happened. When the 
price of domestic products had soared so high 
that foreign goods were cheaper and came 
into the country in vast quantities, Japanese 
money left for foreign shores. The people 
soon realized that they had a paper currency 
with no metal back of it. Then came a tem- 
porary paralysis of industry. In 1883, how- 
ever, the great central bank, the Nippon Gin- 
ko, was founded. With the establishment 
of this institution the right of issuing paper 
currency was taken away from all other 
banks, private or national, and given solely to 
this bank. Many reform measures were in- 
troduced and carried ‘through triumphantly 
by Count Matsukata, then Minister of 
Finance. To him Baron Shibusawa pays the 
highest tribute for his financial ability. Pros- 
perity again came to Japan. Business throve; 
the spifning and weaving industries ex- 
panded. Then the pendulum swung to the 
other side, and had it not been for the work 
of the central bank there would have been a 
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great panic. “ Financial Nippon, for a few 
years following 1890, fell into a sober, almost 
a sullen, mood of conservatism.” 


The war with China in 1894-’95, with 
the immense indemnity acquired, brought a 
great period of prosperity, and then another 
depression. ‘‘ It was the same old story all 
over again, only this time it was violent, 
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much more violent, than we had known in 
the past.” The war with Russia was a dis- 
appointment, although victory had crowned 
the Japanese arms and “ we had a right to 
look for a revival of commercial and indus- 
trial enterprise.” What actually happened 
was what he calls ‘the disappointment at 
Portsmouth.” 


Victory crowned the arms of our country. 
Even through the actual days of war our people 
did no little dreaming and planning for the great 
commercial and industrial revival immediately 
following the war. And in truth the great re- 
vival ought to have come; we had every reason 
to expect it. The end of the war came. Instead 
of the long expected and confidently looked for 
revival of industrial and commercial enterprises 
came the disappointment at Portsmouth. We 
had never before been quite as victorious as in 
this war; we received not a cent of indemnity. 
We occupied the whole of Karafuto Island and 
were compelled to return one-half of it. The 
nation lost its heart. It is this disappointment 
that has been holding back our ventures with an 
icy grip. A grip,—and I do not care how icy it 
is, however potent,—can never hold back the 
er-terprises of a nation that is growing. To-day 
we see the old fever of aggressive expansion 
mounting to the head of the nation; it could not 
be held back any longer. 
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The nation lost heart, but this depression 
could not last long. “To-day we see the 
same old fever of aggressive expansion 
mounting to the head of the nation.” The 
growth of many industrial enterprises, par- 
ticularly the nationalization of railways and 
the extension of Japan’s international influ- 
ence, have made business boom all through 
the empire. Baron Shibusawa, however, 
sounds a warning note. Many mushroom 
companies, he declares, are springing up to- 
day, organized for no other purpose than to 
sell stocks. “‘ They have not the slightest 
chance of actual success as industrial under- 
takings.” He closes with these suggestive 
words: 

Pray, look at the sihecsiition for the Southern 
Manchurian Railway stocks. Actually, it was 
over-subscribed one thousand times. Can you 
call that an indication of an expression of a sane 
financial condition? Moreover, look at the con- 
dition of governmental finance of to-day. The 
“domestic and foreign debts amount to 2,300,000,- 
000 yen; the amount may reach to about 2,700,- 
000,000 to 2,800,000,000 yen when the railway 
bonds will have been placed. How about the 
sinking fund to meet the indebtedness? Is there 
no fear that the sinking fund itself will be prac- 
tically used as a fund to lessen the interest on 
the debt instead of actually discharging and 
meeting the debt itself? What are we going to do 
with a number of extraordinary taxes newly cre- 
ated in the time of war, which cannot be justified 
as a tax pure and simple? If it be shown that the 
national expenditure cannot be curtailed, what 
methods and measures are to be employed for 
the solution of such new taxes which must be 
created to meet the said expenditure? 


Labor and Its Wage in Japan. 


A careful statistical study of present-day 
labor conditions in the Japanese Empire, by 
a member of the Dutch Foreign Office, is con- 
tributed to a recent number of the Economist 
(The Hague). According to this writer, the 
number of laborers in the leading industries 
in the empire is at present approximately 
400,000. In some individual factories we 
are told that as many as 3000 to 5000 persons 
are employed. 

The largest number is employed in iin silk in- 
dustry, amounting to 129,000; 113,000 work in 
the cotton factories; 37,000 in metal works, and 
29,000 in machine shops. The great contrast be- 
tween the number of factory and home workers, 
such as is found in Europe, is not known in 
Japan. Here frequently a number of small 
workshops are in the service of some large con- 
cern. 
for one firm. 

Female labor plays an important part in 
the industrial life of Japan, perhaps greater 
than anywhere else. In Tokio and Osaka 
factories may be found where from seven to 


In Kioto, e. g., 4000 small shipyards work. 
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ten times as many women are employed as 
men. Legal regulations of female or child 
labor in factories are virtually unknown, ind 
foreign visitors have testified that altoge'! her 
too severe labor is demanded there of women 
and children. A law was passed, indeed, in 
1902, forbidding the employment of appren- 
tices below eleven years of age; but this «oes 
not apply to the manufactories of cotton yarn 
or to mines, in both of which boys of seven or 
eight. years are frequently employed. There 
is, also, a law limiting the working hours 
per day for young laborers and women to 
twelve, but this permits of several exceptions 
and contains no regulations respecting night 
work. In the cotton-spinning factories the 
working-day consists of eleven hours at the 
lowest, while in many other factories women 
and young persons are not seldom required 
to work from fifteen to seventeen hours per 
day. 

The wages for-men in Japan seldom 
reach as high as 2 francs (38 cents) or over 
per day; women, as a rule, do not get as 
much as I franc (19 cents)! per day, while 
children can earn only from 18 to 50 cen- 
times ($.015 to $.095). 

In the cotton factories at Osaka the wages of 
the men range from 50 centimes to 1.5 francs 
($.095 to $.285), of the women from 35 centimes 
to 1 frane ($.07 to $.19), of the children from 
18 to 45 centimes. In the paper- mills the wages 
average respectively 1.35 francs, 50, and 35 cen- 
times. In the engine works the wages are higher 
and frequently amount to from 1.75 to 2 francs 
per day. ‘The locomotive engineers of the state 
‘railways are the best paid, their wages amount- 
ing to from 3 to 4 francs per day. Brakemen, 
on the other hand, earn, as a rule, not more than 
30 francs per month, while track layers receive 
only 75-cenlimes ($. 144.) 


These rates, high for Japan, were reached 
only during the last twenty years of indus- 
trial expansion. 

A carpenter in 1887 earned but $.114 per day, 
in 1903, $.285; a stone cutter in the former year 
received $.14; in 1903, $.33}4; a cabinetmaker in 
the former year earned $.095 per the day, in the 
latter, $.26; a tailor’s wages for one day in 1887 
were "$.085, in 1903, $.22; the wages of cotton 
spinners and weavers for the same period rose, 
for men, from 8 cents to 17 cents, for women, 
from 4 cents to 9.5 cents. 

Against this rise in wages, however, must 
be placed, here as everywhere else, thie in- 
crease in the cost of the necessaries of life and 
in taxes. The prices of rice and wood have 
increased more than one-half in the last fit 
teen years, while those of barley, salt, sugar, 
tea, petroleum, and coal have almost equally 
increased. 
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TURGENEV AND THE GOLDEN ERA OF RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE. 


AFTER the host of books, articles, and edi- 
torials printed on Russian politics and 
economics, we are beginning to come across in 
our more serious publications studies of the 
softer side of the Russian character, particu- 
larly its literary and artistic phases. The 
golden age of Russian literature was un- 
doubtedly that quarter of a century which 
followed the Crimean War. It was made 
prominent -by the circle of writers grouped 
about the Contemporary Magazine, edited by 
Panayev and the poet Nekrassov. The most 
distinguished members of this circle were un- 
doubtedly Turgenev and Tolstoi. The latter 
isnow a familiar figure to the English-speak- 
ing world. The career and influence of Tur- 
genev, however, are not so well known. 

A study of the work of this great Russian 
novelist, with some pertinent remarks on the 
general influence of literary genius on the 
progress of mankind, is contributed to several 
recent numbers of the New York Staats- 
Zeitung by Herman Rosenthal. Comment- 
ing on the fact that ‘no real history of the 
spiritual achievements of humanity has as yet 
been written, Mr. Rosenthal says: 

We admire the ancient and modern monu- 
mental achievements of science, literature, and 
art, and yet we have no adequate knowledge of 
the relation between the exponents of the highest 
spiritual gifts and the dull, commonplace world 
of every day. It often appears to us that the 
latter had very little in common with the spirit- 
tal element, and yet, with every new excavation 
iu Babylon or Egypt the horizon of the explorer 
expands. With every new deciphering of cunei- 
form inscriptions, the hieroglyphic and historic 
documents of the distant past, the satisfaction of 
the historian becomes greater. The accumula- 
tion of facts and proofs goes on to interpret to 
us the intricate riddle of the race’s spiritual prog- 
tess. For all this we have in the last analysis 
to thank the masters of the world’s literature, 
the knights of the spirit. 


Mr. Rosenthal in this connection refers to 
Tolstoi’s recent interpretation of Shakespeare, 
which he severely criticises. He then passes 
to a description and analysis of Russian social 
and economic conditions at the time when 
Tolstoi and Turgenev were beginning their 
literary work. The great mass of Russian 
people was ignorant and illiterate, and had 
no share in the formation of public opinion. 
The wealthier classes educated their children 
abroad or at home with the aid of French or 
German tutors. The language of refined so- 
ciety was not Russian, but French. Literature 


was at a discount. Most of the writers were 
members of the nobility, and many of them, 
like Pushkin, Lermentov, and Tolstoi, be- 
longed to the military class. The moral 
standards of the so-called best society were of 
the lowest. Such were the social conditions, 
which nevertheless bore fruit in some of the 
most noble examples in creative literature in 
the history of the world. 

At the time of the Crimean War the most 
conspicuous talent in Russian literature had 
gathered in this circle, which brought out the 
Contemporary Magazine, established in 1836 
by Pushkin himself. This journal, finally 
suspended by the Russian censor for its liberal 
tendencies, had rendered yeoman service to 
the cause of Russian literature by encourag- 
ing and developing a number of budding 
litterateurs. “Turgenev, who had-already ac- 
quired fame as the author of the “ Sports- 
man’s Sketches,” was regarded as the ablest 
and most broadly developed member of the 
St. Petersburg literary world. When Gogol 
died, in 1852, ‘Turgenev wrote an essay on his 
life, beginning with the now famous words: 
“Gogel is dead. What Russian heart will 
not beat sadly at this intelligence.” Mr. 
Rosenthal says, on this point: 


The essay itself, which was quite innocent 
politically, was refused by the publisher of the 
St. Petersburg Gazette. The editor told Tur- 
genev some days later that the refusal was 
“due to atmospheric conditions. sce We 
are ordered not to mention Gogol.” And thus 
nothing was said at the time in the St. Peters- 
burg journals of one of the greatest of Russian 
writers. Furgenev later sent his essay to the 
Moscow Gazette, and when it was published he 
was sent into exile. The so-called higher so- 
ciety of St. Petersburg believed that the novelist 
deserved his punishment for the simple reason 
that he had called Gogol a great man. Turgenev 
was sent into exile under military convoy, like 
any other notorious offender, and the Czar 
Nicholas I. himself followed the case with in- 
terest, personally issuing orders concerning 
“this dangerous criminal.” Banished to his own 
estate at Spasskoye, in the government of Orel, 
he was frequently visited by members of the 
provincial administration, who from time to time 
reported to the secret police that the criminal 
was safe,—all for a regular bribe of ten rubles. 


It was during this time that Turgenev first 
met Tolstoi, who is described as a very fasci- 
nating person, though somewhat given to ex- 


aggeration in dress and manner. Turgenev 
himself, who was the center of the brilliant 
company of literary and artistic Russians, in- 
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cluding Grigorovich, Anenkov, Ostrovski, 
Nekrassov, and Panayev, afterward formed a 
literary corporation of the contributors to the 
Contemporary Magazine (Sovremmenik, in 
Russian). He was distinguished above all 
writers of his day by his great love of art 
and his passion for system and hard work. 

The literary society of St. Petersburg at 
the time was noted for its epicurean tastes, 
and it was Turgenev’s pride to set before his 
contributors the most exquisite dishes. Great 
dinner parties were held, at which Madame 
Panayev, a highly cultured woman, presided 
with much grace. “Turgenev, with his pun- 
gent wit, criticised, even harshly at times, 
many of the greatest of Russian writers. 
Even Pushkin and Lermentov, he declared, 
had produced but little original poetic work. 
They were but mere imitators of Dante, 
Goethe, and Byron. ‘The novelist discerned 
the future greatness of Tolstoi and watched 
over him as would a nurse over her young 
charge. At that time young Tolstoi was de- 
voted to literature, but also given up almost 
entirely to social pleasure, which included 
. card parties, and more than was good for 
him of wine, women, and_song. 

Tolstoi took great pleasure in contradicting 


. 
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Turgenev and infinite delight in arousing the fat. 
ter’s ire by his skillful argument and repartee. 

He knew that by denying the greatness of 
Shakespeare, Pushkin, George Sand, and others 
whom Turgenev worshipped, he could aiways 
succeed in provoking the latter’s anger. The 
most heated disputes usually occurred in Nek- 
ressov’s house. On this occasion the latter dis. 
played almost comical fear lest he lose eitier of 
the contributors, and was constantly endeavor- 
ing, by skiliful maneuvers, to reconcile the bel- 
ligerents. 

_ Mr. Rosenthal was the first to translate 
the works of Nekrassov into a foreign tongue, 
A number of the poet’s earlier works, includ- 
ing “ Sasha” and “ The Elegie,” were trans- 
lated by him and published in this country 
in 1881. 

The impression made upon this writer by 
the personality of Turgenev was that “he 
belonged to the noble band of heroes who 
have conscientiously contributed to the spirit- 
ual development of mankind.” 

Comparing Turgenev and Tolstoi, Mr. 
Rosenthal says, in conclusion: 

The first believes in literature as an art and 
hopes by furthering its cause to achieve some 
progress. The second altogether disclaims the 
value of art and sees in literature only a means 
of disseminating religious, social, and political 
doctrines. 


a 





CHRIST’S PROGRAM FOR THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


A NOTEWORTHY article on the com- 
ing international peace conference ap- 
pears in the Homiletic Review from the pen 


of Dr. Lyman Abbott. It is a bold, vigor- 
ous application of the Christ doctrine to the 
maintenance of peace throughout the world, 
and particularly to the program of the com- 
ing conference at the Dutch capital. Christ, 
says Dr. Abbott, had very little to say about 
methods of government or of industry, but he 
made an exception on the subject of peace, 
and stated specifically the steps which the na- 
tions of the earth ought to take in putting a 
stop to war by first discussing the merits of 
a dispute and then forcing the decision on the 
interested parties. Christ’s words in a well- 
known Scripture passage are interpreted by 
Dr. Abbott in this way: 


If you have a difficulty with your neighbor, 
first try to settle it by diplomatic friendly con- 
ference. If you cannot do it that way, get two 
or three other men and see if through their in- 
tervention the matter can be settled. If. not, 
then appeal to the community and let them settle 
it, and if your opponent won’t accept their de- 
cision, then have nothing more to do with him. 


In social and civil matters we have largely 
accepted this method: proposed by Christ for 
the settlement of ‘controversies. ‘The meth- 
od, however, is still to be adopted in the case 
of international disputes. 

The first step in Christ’s peace program, 
Dr. Abbott points out, is diplomacy ; the sec- 
ond, if the first fails, arbitration; and the 
third, an appeal to the judgment of the civ- 
ilized world. The Hague Conference has 
proposed, and is putting in operation, the 
three steps which Christ favored. For the 


‘enforcement of the decisions of the tribunal 


of arbitration Christ’s method was the boy- 
cott. Dr. Abbott says: 


One of the great objections to the plan pro- 
posed at the Hague Conference has been this: 
There is no way, it is said, of enforcing the de- 
cisions of that court. When a court or state is- 
sues its decree, the sheriff is:ready to enforce it, 
but the Hague tribunal has no sheriff to enforce 
its decree. Christ points out the last step to be 
taken. It is a very simple one, but I think it 
will be very effective. Treat the nation ‘hat re- 
fuses to accept the decision of the Hague tri- 
Lunal as a heathen and publican,—that is, have 
nothing more to do with it. It won't be neces- 
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sary to go to war. If a nation says after a de- 
cision has been rendered, “ We won't accept this 
decision,” all that is necessary will be to say: 
“Very well, we won't take your imports, we 
won't send you our exports, we won't allow your 
people to come here, we won't have anything to 
do with you. We will treat you as if you were 
on another planet.” No nation could stand 
apart from any other nation. No army, no 
navy, no executive of.the sword and scabbard 
would be required. 


Christ’s peace program is not the plan of 
an idealist or a dreamer. It is the only prac- 
tical method of so]ving international disputes: 

It is often said that Christianity is not prac- 
ticable. Why, my friends, it is the only thing 
that is. Is war a practicable method by which 
te settle controversies,—war, with its desola- 


tions and cruelties of the battlefields ; the widow, 
the orphaned children, and the impoverished 
homes; with the fiery passions that it stirs up in 
the hearts of men, inflaming them with wrath 
like tigers, and followed with the corruptions 
which always follow in the path of war? Is war 
practicable,—war, that never yet in all the his- 
tory of mankind settled what is just, but. only 
what is powerful; that never yet determined 
what is right, but only determined which of two 
wrestling powers is the greater power? Chris- 
tianity is the only thing that is practicable after 


-nineteen centuries of groping. We are gradually - 


coming to adopt the methods which so long ago 
our Master recommended to us for the settle- 
ment of difficulties between nations, between in- 
dividuals, between communities, between per- 
sons. First, settle by conference; second, by 
censultation; third, by leaving the question of 
the issues to the judgment of the civilized world. 





DRUGS AND THEIR ABUSES. 


WING to the grave public dangers that 
lurk in the indiscriminate and ignorant 
employment of drugs, the medical profession 
is forced to protest against the continuance 
of this popular abuse. Useful and necessary 
in the hands of a medical practitioner .in 
fighting disease, their misuse is an evil of 
magnitude. In the Popular Science Monthly 
for May, Dr. J. Madison Taylor, in an in- 
teresting’ paper, discusses certain features and 
reactions of drug abuses. 

“ The vital point,” says he, “ is that drugs 
in one form or another are popularly believed 
to be endowed with enormous powers for 
good. History encourages this belief, espe- 
cially when one considers the discovery of 


‘cinchona and certain specifics, such as mer- 


cury, and later the anti-toxins. ‘The utility 
of drugs, remedial substances foreign to the 
economy, is of the highest order in many 
forms of disease. In the future, when the 
principles of their action are fully under- 
stood, both from experience and physiology, 
they will continue to exert even more definite 
usefulness. Some hygienic and other meas- 
ures are capable of replacing them, many of 
supplementing them, but in certain grave 
emergencies they are absolutely required. To 
omit their use, and expect to discharge full 
duty to the sick, is a failure to furnish some- 
thing essential, permitting a person endan- 
gered by the tyranny of disease to suffer neg- 
lect. It is conceivable that in the future an 
adequate growth in knowledge of the inher- 
ent resources of the organism may lead to 
their omission ; but that day is not yet come.” 

People are ever desirous of getting some- 


‘physician into a secondary place. 


thing for nothing. When a physician is con- 
sulted: his fee must be paid, and, in addition, 
the cost of the medicines. To avoid this ex- 
pense, prescriptions are repeated and gratui- 
tously distributed among friends and neigh- 
bors. People are also encouraged by manu- 
facturers in the belief that medical combina- 
tions of great power may be had for little 
money. ‘Thus originated the “ nostrum ” 
and the “proprietary preparation ” offered 
to the physician, purporting to be the product 
of laboratory research and true chemical dis- 
covery. Some of these are excellent remedies, 
but the manufacturers have invaded the ter- 
ritory of the physician. “ They make diag- 
noses,” says the writer, “ teach us pathology, 
and instruct us how to prescribe.” 

“Nostrums ” constitute an overwhelming 
proportion of all medicines consumed and 
work incalculable harm. This forces the 
He is the 
conservator of public and private health and 
guide of the delicate human mechanism when 
disordered. No household is safe without a 
wise family physician in whom the members 
can repose confidence. He can only be of 
service if permitted free access to the house- 
hold, to enable him to foresee, warn, and 
thus prevent those calamities which too often 
cannot be cured. 

“How far could a crew of bankers, of 
clergymen, “of merchants,” says .he, “ guide 
and use a man-of-war? What sort of pic- 
tures could a man untrained in pictorial art 
paint, were he provided with the full accoutre- — 
ments of a skilled artist? How long would 
a child continue to live alone in a butcher 
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shop stocked full for Christmas feasting? 
These analogues are mild compared with 
that of an, ailing man or woman turned loose 
in a chemist’s shop to select remedies un- 
aided. Yet many people take advice and 
swallow drugs, deadly in ultimate intent, in- 
cited thereto by each other, by the news- 
papers, by alluring labels on the bottles, and 
still regard themselves as shrewd.” : 
Drugs-should only be administered by the 
physician, who is the scientific and practical 
guide in times of physical danger. “ He may 
be less wise than he might,” says Dr. Taylor, 
“or even than he is estimated, but assuredly 
he is vastly better fitted at all times to direct 
and control the course of physical derange- 
ments than even the wisest layman.” ‘The 
great proportion of people estimate the medi- 
cal profession as of small account compared 
with the great factors of .“‘ nostrums” and 
proprietary medicines. ‘The publicity and 
financial success of these remedies are ob- 
trusively tangible and delude the public. 
When physicians object, the press, subsidized 


through huge advertising revenues, meets 
their objections with “platoon fires of 
pseudo-scientific ‘advertising jargon” that js 
almost irresistible. 

Incredible amounts of money are spent by 
the drug manufacturers to hold their sway 
over the people. By consistent and concerted 
action physicians can counteract it. By edu- 
cating the public as to when and where drugs 
may be used,—and, especially, where they 
should not, much danger can be obviated, 
By exposing “ nostrums ” and their invalid- 
ity, and by pointing out that they exist prin- 
cipally to add revenue to the manufacturers’ 
cofters, and that the public are practically 
converted into hypochondriacs, in order to 
make a market for these worthless remedies, 
physicians can do much to check the drug 
abuse. The venality of encouraging miscon-. 
ceptions of physical and mental feebleness 
through printed advertisements is opposed to 
every moral law, and to this aspect the writer 
invites the attention of clergymen and re- 
ligious persons. 





A GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT OF CHARITIES. 


A SUGGESTION to the great philan- 

-thropic energy which manifests itself 
in the United States. by the free gift of mil- 
lions annually may be found in the recently 
organized Prussian governmental department 
of charities. According to an article in a re- 
cent issue of the Konservative Monatschrift, 
of Berlin, this idea was carried out in con- 
crete form by the provisions of a law passed 
by the Landtag in April, 1905. The writer 
of this article, Herr C. von Masson, says 
that this law created a national charity bu- 
reau, which is placed under the direct con- 
trol of the Minister of State. The duties of 
the new office are: © 


(1) To follow the development of charity 
work and keep the government informed of this 
development; (2) to advise the state of condi- 
tions which justify change in existing laws or 
the-passing of new laws, or which suggest 
change in government methods; (3) to draw 
up opinions and make proposals which will help 
in framing laws for the benefit of the people; 
(4) to take genera’ control of relief stations in 
It wilf also be the 
duty of the department (1) to establish rela- 


tions between different charity organizations,’ 


suggest improvements in the methods of these 
organizations, and economize the forces of the 
various bodies; (2) to follow the progress of 
charitable work and make an index and col- 


\ lection of all literature relating to the subject; 


(3) to give information -and advice in reference 
to philanthropic endeavor when requested to do 
so; (4) to make reports.to the state at short 
intervals in reference to the development and. 
progress of the work in the nation at large; 
(5) to draw up opinions and make proposals 
for the improvement or better organization of 
the charity propaganda in part or as a whole; 
(6) to take charge of the development of the 
work in any section; (7) to assist in putting in 
operation any suggestions or plans which may 
be made or worked out for the improvement of 
social conditions. 

The bureau is a large one, and the officers 
are chosen with a care justified by its im- 
portance. The main body consists of a Gen- 
eral Assembly, which is composed of members" 
of the liberal professions, public: bodies, and 
individuals and societies engaged in charita- 
ble work. The second division is known as 
the Advisory Committee, and is composed 
of forty-eight members. Of these, thirty are 
elected by the directors and eighteen are 
chosen by the state. Finally, the directors 
form a group of twenty-four persons. And 
of these, sixteen are elected by the General 
Assembly, and eight are appointed by the 
state. 

The workings of this new departure in 
governmental oversight and administration 
will be watched with great interest by other 
countries. 
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THE. ALHAMBRA IN DANGER: 


"THE Alhambra does not lose anything by 


not being able to give expression to its 


own sufferings, for at every fresh sign of de-. 


cay the whole civilized world lends its voice 
for the groan. Only a short time ago the 
Defensor de-Granada started another of 
these cries of distress by publishing details of 
photographs showing the pressing need of re- 
pairs, the most immediate result of which 
was a meeting called by the Governor of 
Granada for the purpose of drawing up a 
petition to be sent to Madrid. 

For some years there have been recurring 
complaints made about this same state of af- 
fairs, but the formal notice, according to 
Blanco y Negro, some months ago, was made 
at that time by the new director, D. Miguel 
Gomez de Tortosa. He said: . 

The condition of the 
greater part of the palace 
is much worse than is 
generally believed, and no 
one should be surprised 
that, in spite of the means 
of precaution already 
taken, works on a much 
larger scale should be nec- 
essary to avoid certain 
ruin. 

The beautiful build- 
ing has had a precarious 
existence ever since the 
expulsion of the Moors. 

Soon after its conquest. 
the Spaniards, in natural 
exultation over the long- 
contested victory, and 
hatred of everything 
Moorish, displayed the 
truly Moorish character- 
istic: of vandalism, fill- 
ing with whitewash 
much of the delicate 
stucco-work, and break- 
ing things generally. 
Charles V. destroyed a 
large part of the Winter 
Palace to make room for 
his own still unfinished 
edifice builf in Renais- 
sance style. : 

In 1812 the Alham- 
bra was occupied=by the 
French, who, though 
making repairs during — 
their stay, ended _ by 
blowing up several of 


the towers on their departure. On that _ 
occasion the Tower of the Seven Floors, 
through the gate of which the unfortunate 
Boabdil made his final exit, was destroyed. 

In 1821 an earthquake did much damage, 
causing among other destruction the fall of 
the ceiling in the Hall of the Ambassadors. 
That was replaced by a beautiful cedar ceil- 
ing built in Oriental style, but this also is 
now in peril. The most far-reaching disaster 
caused by the earthquake, however, was the 
shaking-up of the ancient aqueducts which 
pérvade the palace in all its parts. ‘This, to- 
gether with the corrosive action of the river 
Darro, completely surrounding the hill, is the 
most obvious cause of the decay of the 
structure. 

The vaulted room underneath the Hall of 


THE HALL OF THE ABENCERRAJES AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY, 
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ONE OF THE HISTORIC ROOMS IS 
DANGER OF FALLING. 


THE CEILING IN 
CRACKED AND IN 


the Ambassadors, from the window of which 
Boabdil’s mother lowered him that he might 
flee to the mountains, is also near to ruin. 
The ceiling in the Hall of the Abencerrajes 
is in imminent danger of falling. This is the 
room where, according to popular tradition, 
Boabdil murdered the nobles of the family of 
.the Abencerrajes after inviting them to a 
banquet. He is earnestly defended from this 
charge by Washington 
Irving, but the guide 
can show you what he 
claims is the bloodstain 
in the fountain to prove 
its truth. 
Other places where 
repairs are imperative 
are the Tower of the 
Poniards, the Room of . 
the Barge, a corner of 
the Court of Lions, the 
Gallery and Tower of 
Machuca, the patio of 
the harem, the Hall of 
the Two Sisters, and 
portions of the mosque, 
all of which are sur- 
rounded with mysterious 
associations. of their 
own: Besides those 
named above, there are 
other repairs not so ur- 
gent but still necessary. 


In 1862, Queen Isa- 
bella began the work 


‘pieces entering into the construction. 


of restoration. The government set aside 
45,000 pesetas a year for the preservation of 
the Alhambra. While a great deal of good 
has been done by this means, the fundamental 
causes of the decay cannot be done away with 
without the expenditure of a much larger 
sum of money. 

Many of the tiles and mural decorations 
have been restored, chiefly. under the direc- 
tion of Sefior Contreras, who resigned after 
thirty-five years of service, because of dis- 
agreements with the other two directors. His 
work helps to give a better idea of what the 
Alhambra was in its pristine glory, but the 
art of making tiles such as the Moors used 
is a lost art. The best that are available are 
used in making the repairs, but even an in- 
experienced eye can distinguish them from 
the originals. They are laid in beautiful and 
intricate designs. 

The stucco-work is reproduced without great 
difficulty, because the originals were made of 
plaster cast in molds and skillfully joined. The 
colors used were only yellow, red, and blue with 
gilt. Some of the. ceilings, though, could never 
be replaced, for example, the one in the Hall of 
the Two Sisters, which-is a marvel of patient in- 
genuity, composed of stalactites, nearly 5000 
We can, 
imagine how the destruction of all this beauty 
would grieve the heart of Yusuf. It was he who 
completed the work begun by Ibu-l-Ahmar in 
1248, putting in most of the interior decorations, 
and finally inscribing over the Gate of Justice, 
“May the Almighty make this a bulwark of pro- 
tection and itiscribe its erection among the im- 
perishable actions of the just.” 


There have been many suggestions made as 


THE ORIGINAL DECORATION ON THE CEILING OF THE HALL OF JUSTICE. 
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to the best way to prevent the destruction of 
the Alhambra, as the Spanish Government 
does not seem able to afford the outlay. Some 
want an admission fee charged to travelers, 
which: at best would be but a slow method; 
others say appoint a commission to look into 
the subject and obtain the means required ; 


-from an American millionaire. 
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but the favorite suggestion seems to be a gift 
In the words 
of a correspondent of the Nation: 

If a miscreant still survives in memory as the 
destroyer of the great fane of Ephesus, how 
long or well shall he or she be remembered who 
shall invert the ambition of Herostratus and 
ceme forward to save the Alhambra? 





THE PRETENDED DIFFICULTIES OF DISARMAMENT. 


FAR from being insurmountably difficult 

to bring about, disarmament, the Rus- 
sian economist Novicow believes, is, in truth, 
much easier than the raising of the immense 
budgets which are annually absorbed by the 
vast armies of Europe. In an article in La 
Revue, Mr. Novic6w makes an interesting 
calculation as to the prodigious labor asso- 
ciated with armaments. To carry out dis- 
armament it would require, only 100 special- 
ists working for a single year,—that is to 
say, 30,000 days’ work for one man, where- 
as, armament means at least 7,500,000 such 
days’ work every year. In other words, it is 
250,000 times easier to disarm than it is to 
arm, and if we remember that the work of 
armament goes on continuously, while the 
work of disarmament can be accomplished 
once for all, the proportion between the fa- 
cility of disarmament and the difficulty of 





armament:is increased to a figure impossible 
for the imagination to conceive. 
Why are governments afraid to disarm? 
We are reminded that disarmament would 
put an end to new conquests and jake it 
impossible to retain what has already been 
acquired. Yet European governments are 
always saying they do not want new con- 
quests. Equally ridiculous is the argument 
that governments maintain enormous armies 
to defend themselves. Is it not rather to en- 
able them to attack one another at the op- 
portune moment? The era of violent con- 
quest is definitely closed in Europe, one might 
almost say in the whole world, for the powers 
of the white races. To be able to accept dis- 
armament, therefore, we must recognize this, 
and then set to work to remove a few anti- 
quated ideas from the minds of statesmen and 
force them to look realities in the face. 





IN THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. 


Each of the royal artists represents peace according to his temperament. 
From the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam), 
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M. Novicow hopes that the second Hague 
Conference will consider squarely the ques- 
tion of disarmament. If Germany still re- 
fuses to join the union, diplomatists must 
hold her responsible for the odious interna- 
tional anarchy which desolates European na- 
tions. But there are means by which to 
overcome the resistance of Germany. A de- 
fensive alliance of all civilized nations against 
the German Empire is not impossible, but it 
is hardly necessary. Universal public opinion 
will probably prove strong enough to make 
Germany rally round modern ideas, In that 
country democratic ideas are spreading as in 
other countries, and the day is not far off 
when the minority will no longer be able to 
oppose the will of the people. 

Germany will probably not accept the pro- 
posals of 1907, but that does not prove that 
disarmament will ‘forever remain impossible. 
It will merely be retarded a few years. The 
unanimous decision of Europe and America 
will make Germany see that her real interests 
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lie in the practice of justice and not of vio- 
lence. In conclusion, M. Novicéw asks the 
diplomatists who are delegated to the con- 
ference to put aside their small vanity, and 
not be afraid to elaborate measures which are 
to the interests of the states which they repre- 
sent. If any diplomatist ventures to propose 
a federation of civilized states he may experi- 
ence defeat, and his proposal may be ridiculed 
as utopian. But what does that matter? He 
will none the less have rendered a service to 
his country and the human race a hundred 
times superior to the thousand more accepta- 
ble proposals. Any one must be very blind 
not to see that Europe is rife for international 
judicial union, and the delegate who has the 
courage to propose it will have the support of 
America. Americans have a breadth of view 
which places them far above the narrow in- 
telligences of European diplomatists. They 
are not afraid of ridicule, and when they ‘have 
opened the way the European statesmen, for 
fear of seeming ridiculous, will follow them. 





DEMOCRACY AND THE REFERENDUM IN OREGON. 


NDER an amendment to the State con- 
stitution in 1902, the people of Ore- 
gon reserve to themselves the power to pro- 
pose, enact, or reject laws, entirely independ- 
ent of the legislative ‘assembly. Eight per 
cent. of the legal voters may file a petition 
with the Secretary of. State, setting forth the 
full text of any desired measure, not less than 
four months prior to the election, and if ap- 
proved by a majority vote, the same becomes 
a law. It is not subject to the Governor’s 
veto. This is the Initiztive. The Referen- 
dum deals with measures enacted by the 
Legislature and halts their operation until 
approved by a majority of the people. Five 
per cent. of the voters may petition for a 
referendum, or the Legislature itself may do 
so, and it may be invoked in regard to all 
laws, save those “ necessary for the immedi- 
ate preservation of the public peace, health, 
or safety.” . 

United States Senator Fulton interesting- 
ly discusses this subject of political evolufion 
in the North American Review of May 3. 
Its first exercise was in 1904, and resulted in 
the procurement of a direct primary law, 
whereby nominees for public office, with a 
few minor exceptions, are named by the di- 
rect vote of the people. This includes 
United States Senators. In this connection 


an interesting test is offered the aspirant for 
the State Legislature. He is invited to file 
in a designated office a declaration that he 
will vote for that candidate for United 
States Senator who receives the highest num- 
ber of the people’s votes at -the preceding 
general election, without regard to his own 
individual preference; or, a statement setting 
forth that he considers the vote of the peo- 
ple for’ United States Senator as a ‘mere 
recommendation, which he may wholly dis- 
regard for reasons sufficient to him. If pe- 
titioned for, however, his name must appear 
on the ballot, although he decline to sign 
either declaration. 

In April, 1906, the first nominating elec- 
tion took place, and as a considerable major- 
ity of the candidates for the Legislature had 
signed the declaration first mentioned, a 
United States Senator was elected on the first 
ballot. ‘Fhis had not occurred in years, and 
was a most welcome change from the bitter, 
factional struggles over the office. “ Hence,” 
says Senator Fulton, “it may be said with 
perfect accuracy that, in Oregon, United 
States Senators are elected directly by the 
people.” This direct method prevents the 
corrupt use of money and the delay incident 
to a long-drawn-out senatorial dead-lock. 

The writer thinks, however, that the di- 
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rect primary is not without certain disad- 
vantages. For instance, no convention pre- 
cedes the nomination of candidates by the 
people, and no party organization or declara- 
tion of principles, likewise. A poor man, if 
not widely acquainted, stands a poor chance 


of success in the nominating election, how-° 


ever great his merits, for he has not ade- 
quate means to bring himself to the notice of 
the people. The rich aspirant, on the other 
hand, may subsidize the press, employ agents, 
hire carriages to get voters to the polls, and 
in such fashion, perhaps, secure the nomina- 
tion. This, if true, shows that the influence 
of money cannot be entirely avoided by any 
political system; but Senator Fulton thinks 
_it could be lessened by a convention in ad- 
vance of the nofhinating primary. Again, 


the influence of heavily populated centers. 


outweighs the lesser communities, and makes 
the nomination of a ruralist, practically an 
impossibility. By limiting the expenditures 
of a candidate, and holding a nominating con- 
vention for the purpose of placing before the 
people a list of candidates,—two, or more, 
for each. office,—Senator Fulton thinks the 
major difficulties would be overcome. This, 
he believes, would lead to fair geographical 
distribution. 

He lays particular emphasis on the neces- 
sity for limiting the expenditures of candi- 
dates; and says, “it is a matter of common 
report in Oregon that the campaign in 1906 
cost most of the successful candidates for 
State office two years’ salary,’ while those 
who failed were financially crippled, and 
none of this money was employed corruptly! 
A convention clothed with advisory power to 
present. nominations to the people,—which 
they could either reject or select from.— 
would change this aspect for the better; for 
it would put the convention upon its mettle 
to make wise recommendations, and in no 
sense operate as a check on the power of the 
people. 

In exercising the privileges vested in them 
by this political innovation, the Oregonians 
have been conservative and discriminating, 
and have demonstrated the fact that such 
power may be safely lodged in their hands. 
Nothing unusual or extreme thus far has 
been attempted .in the shape of legislation, 
and the belief is general that the people are 
fully as careful and considerate of private 
and corporate rights as are their representa- 
tives in legislative assemblies. 

In. the Pacific Monthly for May, Mr. 
Lute Pease presents a more elaborate and 


Copyright, 1907, by Harris & Ewing. 
HON. FREDERICK W. MULKEY, OF OREGON. 


(Who; with Senator Bourne, was elected practically 
by direct popular vote.) 


historical review of the “ Initiative and Ref- 
erendum,—Oregon’s ‘ Big Stick.’” To an 
Oregon City lawyer, W. S. U’Ren, he gives 
the credit of “ Father of the Referendum.” 
Through reading J. W. Sullivan’s work, 
“Direct Legislation in Switzerland,” in 
1892, and a pamphlet on the initiative given 
him on a San Francisco ferryboat, a year 
or two earlier, Mr. U’Ren became a convert 
to the doctrines of direct popular legislation. 
Like every movement at its inception, de- 
rision was largely its portion. But U’Ren 
and his followers stuck to their guns and 
finally carried the day. George H. Wil- 
liams, war-time Senator from Oregon and 
later Attorney-General in Grant’s cabinet, 
was the earliest advocate of direct legislation 
in Oregon. In 1857 he endeavored to have 
a clause on this subject adopted by the Con- 
stitutional Convention, but without success. 
- After U’Ren had become convinced of the 
soundness of this governmental theory, he in- 
troduced a resolution at the next meeting of 
the Milwaukee Alliance, asking the State 
Executive Committee of that body to invite 
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the State Grange, the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, the Knights of Labor, and the 
Portland Federated Trades to unite in creat- 
ing a joint committee, consisting of one mem- 
ber from each body, to agitate and work for 
the adoption of the initiative and referendum 
as part of the constitution of Oregon. The 
Grange and labor interests responded, but 
not the Chamber of Commerce, and U’Ren 
became secretary of the committee. Thus, 
the farmers and tradé-unionists are entitled 
to the credit of this movement. Propaganda 
followed in the shape of folders and circu- 
lars, and in time the State was covered. In 
the fall of 1904 the friends of the referen- 
dum secured 14,000 signatures to a petition 
to the Legislature for a constitutional con- 
vention, to amend the constitution of Ore- 
gon by inserting provision for the initiative 
and referendum. In 1895 the Legislature 
shattered their hopes*by a single vote, and 
back to work they went once more, un- 
daunted and determined. 

In 1897 U’Ren was elected to the House 
of Representatives, and took his seat during 
the famous hold-up session that failed to re- 
elect Senator Mitchell. Under the leader- 
ship of U’Ren the reformers formed a coali- 
tion with the Silver Republicans led by Jon- 
athan Bourne, the present United States 
Senator, and the Democrats, who all pledged 
themselves to support the referendum move- 
ment at the following session of the Legisla- 
ture (1899). Hard times followed and 
weakened their organization perceptibly; but 
U’Ren, Bourne, and C. C. Hague kept up 
the fight. In September, 1897, they organ- 
ized, at Salem, ‘“ The Non-Partisan Direct 
Legislation League of Oregon,” with D. C. 
Sherman as president, and U’Ren as secre- 
tary. In 1895 the Legislature had failed to 
elect a Senator, and when this was repeated 
in 1897, the people became disgusted. It 
was the psychological moment for U’Ren 
and his followers, and they did not fail to 
improve it. 

Simple, direct, appealing, interesting liter- 
ature was scattered broadcast, and after a 
while attracted editorial comment, and, final- 
ly, the attention of the prominent men of the 
State. H. W. Scott, editor of the Portland 
Oregonian, and C. S. Jackson, editor of the 
Portland Journal, supported the movement 
with enthusiasm, and, in no time, lawyers, 
judges, merchants, bankers, and leading busi- 
ness men in Oregon were advocating the in- 
itiative and referendum. A “ Direct Legis- 
lation League ” was organized, with the ven- 
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erable George H. Williams for president, 
and the movement took on giant strides. In 
the session of 1899 the initiative and refer- 
endum passed the House and Senate by an 
overwhelming majority. It had to pass the 
Legislature twice, however, as within men- 
tioned, and the battle had to continue for 
two years longer. In 1901, the reformers 
triumphed, when the measure passed almost 
unanimously. On June 2, 1902, the people 
approved the amendment by a vote of eleven 
to one. Technical objections carried it to 
the Supreme Court, but the people’s cham- 
pions triumphed and the great reform was an 
accomplished fact. 

The Direct Primary League then started 
a propaganda for a direct primary law, which 
was overwhelmingly passed,—45,334 to 14,- 
031. All candidates are nominated directly 
thereunder by secret ballot. Each party has 
a separate ballot containing its declarations 
and the names of its candidates. On petition 
of 2 per cent. of the party vote the county 
clerk prints the candidate’s name on the party 
nominating ballot. If he receives the high- 
est vote of his party he goes on the election 
ballot as its candidate. Mr. Pease also dis- 
cusses the “statements” which a legislative 
candidate is requested to sign (supra), and 
points out that Senators Bourne and Mulkey 
were elected thereunder in twenty minutes, 
“without boodle or booze or even a Cigar.” 
“Oregon,” says he, “though ‘ nominally’ 
Republican two to one, has given indication 
of being, on occasion, decidedly non-partisan ; 
a condition, it is not too much to say, that 
may be credited largely to the ten-year cam- 
paign: of education by U’Ren and his friends. 
Men and principles rather than party are 


‘winning nowadays.” A Democratic district- 


attorney of Muetnomah County, George F. 
Chamberlain, with a good record, won his 
first election as Governor over a weak Re- 
publican; and Dr. Harry Lane, a Democrat, 
defeated the strongest candidate the Repub- 
licans could have produced for the mayoralty 
of Portland. 

Other measures which will probably be 
adopted, later are: The “ Recall,” which 
enables the people to retire unsatisfactory 
representatives; ‘‘ Corrupt Practices Act,” 
to enable a poor man to aspire to office on 
terms of equality with a rich candidate; and 
the “Proportional Representation Amend- 
ment,” which makes it possible for all parties 
to be -generally represented in proportion to 
their votes. These reforms do away with 
such objections as: ‘“‘ Our best people take 
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little personal interest in politics because the 
issues are manufactured by designing politi- 
cians, and the candidates are their dum- 
mies ”, “ 
slaves to party and are handled like sheep 
by designing politicians”; “ bosses and ma- 
chines control the offices and secure laws 
safely to rob the people”; “State legisla- 
tures are deadlocked, interfering with all 
other functions to the great cost of the peo- 
ple”; “‘ representatives do not represent the 
people, but powerful private interests.” ; and 


the majority of voters are merely. 


“this is a government of the interests, by 
the interests, and for the interests.” Oregon 
faces such pessimists with the assertion: “ If 
our representatives do not represent us, we 
have power to force them to do so. We can 
reject any law that we don’t want, or our- 
selves enact any law that we do want. We 
have knocked out boss and machine; have 
elected two United States Senators in twenty 
minutes, and completed a legislative session 
of extraordinary activity, untainted by any 
charge of corruption.” 


MARCELLIN BERTHELOT, STATESMAN-CHEMIST. 


RECOGNIZED in the world of science 

as the Newton of organic chemistry, 
Marcellin Berthelot was one of the most dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen of his time. The re- 
cipient of honors, encomiums, and tributes of 
esteem from nearly every scientific or learned 
body in the world, of the Legion of Honor, 
and gold plaquette from the hands of Presi- 
dent Loubet himself, in the name of the 
French Republic, this friend of humanity now 
sleeps in the Pantheon, while his fame and 
his name march onward. 

In the Contemporary Review for May, 
Emily Crawford contributes an interesting. 
sketch of this man of genius. ‘“ He had noth- 
ing in him,” says she, “ of a son of the Cru- 
sades, but a great deal of the artisan or me- 
chanic, with high middle-class training and 
the culture which a life from infancy in Paris 
so often gives. . . . One saw in Berthe- 
lot the pure Gallo-Celt. He had a 
wiry, well-knit little frame, with broad 
shoulders, and a chest that would have been 
wide and deep had he thrown it out. The 
nervous system predominated, as one might 
see from the compactness of a finely formed 
brain, the lines of thought in the face, and 
the singularly fine perceptive eyes that looked 
frankly and fearlessly in one’s own face, the 
fearlessness bordering on combativeness. 
One might divine the deepest depths of 
thought behind the eyes. The soul which 
looked out through them was at once that of 
a thinker, a poet, and a man of sentiment. 
There was no concealment save in the inten- 
sity of depth.” 

His intense and firm republicanism dated 
practically from his cradle. ‘The politico- 
religious demonstrations, such as processions 
from the Tuileries to Notre Dame and back, 
led by the Papal Nuncio and followed by the 


King, the royal family, and the courtiers, was 
deeply resented by the older people, who re- 
membered the fétes of the Revolution, and 
the military pomps of the empire, ard this 
feeling was not lost on the youthful Berthe- 
lot. He inhaled in his youth an atmosphere 
surcharged with electricity. Doctor Berthe- 
lot, his father, was a man of deep thought, 
severe on himself, scrupulaus in the discharge 
of every duty, and pessimistic from seeing so 
great suffering in the poor district in which 
he practiced and the incurable folly of man- 
kind as shown in public events. He had a 
few clerics, Gallicans, in his clientele, and 
all they said filtered down to the young Mar- 
cellin, preparing him for the theological and 
philosophical discussions which he was to 
have later with Renan. 

In 1830 and 1848 and the three following 
years French history was vigorous and dra- 
matic. The boy dwelt in the very storm- 
center of this quickening, looking out on the 
famous Place de |’Hotel de Ville, wherein his 
father treated patients stricken during the 
cholera visitation. Impressions at. that time 
were deep and enduring, and those about the 
cholera became a part of Berthelot’s perma- 
nent stock of ideas. From his mother he in- 
herited marvelous versatility, and from his 
father great power of concentration, which 
enabled him‘to master any subject. 

Migrating to Neuilly upon the demolition 
of the Rue du Moutin, the street wherein 
the Berthelots dwelt, the family was visited 
by Renan, “‘ who came often on Sundays to 
partake of the Sunday dinner.” Here it was 
that these two men destined for fame began 
to discuss Lamarck’s “ Visions of Creation,” 
and which moved Renan to declare himself 
an “evolutionist.” “ Renan,” says the writ- 
er, “looked on the world with the eyes of a 
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Corot, whose landscapes are generally gauzed 
over with a luminous haze, which despite its 
luminosity hides hard outlines. Berthelot 
saw Nature, as perhaps might an Athenian 
of ancient days, in a light that nobody could 
tax with crudeness, though extremely re- 
vealing. He was at once artist and philoso- 
pher. Renan was altogether the artist; Ber- 
thelot had higher scholarship.” 

The turning point in his career was 
reached in 1851, on his promotion to the 
chair of organic chemistry in the College of 
France. In 1861 the Academy of Sciences 


THE LATE M. BERTHELOT. 


(A distinguished French scientist.and statesman, who died 
under peculiarly pathetic circumstances, almost simultaneous- 


ly with his wife.) 
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awarded him the great Joecker prize for his 
studies in chemical synthesis: He was then 
thirty-four. Advancing years brought him a 
multiplicity of posts and arduous labor. In 
discharging his responsibilities, his wife, a 
former Mlle. Bréguet, was-of invaluable as- 
sistance. The College of France, the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, committees of the Senate re- 
lating to educational reform, university ex- 
tension, and manual-training schools, all en- 
grossed him. In addition; he contributed 
articles on special subjects to the Temps, to 
scientific journals, and attended from May 
to November to the work at the 
Laboratoire de Chimie Végétale, 
which he founded. at Meudon. 

Every minute was mapped out 
and apportioned to some particu- 
lar duty. He disliked being inter- 
viewed by ignorant persons, who 
failed to understand him; but he 
was most obliging to persons com- 
petent to follow. him. His love of 
mankind and public-spirited ideals 
can be deduced from his reply to 
a sugar manufacturer who offered 
him a share in the largest works in 
France if he would solve a method 
to cheapen the extraction of sac- 
charine crystals from molasses, 
that “he worked for the state —. 

that is, for everybody,—and could 
not be a party to any patenting ar- 
rangement.” 

He was a charming lecturer, 
speaking with a strong yet musical 
voice, distinctly and slowly. His 
eye and countenance helped the 
effect of his words. He was 
deeply versed in the classics, and 

- spurned volapiik, phonetic spelling, 
and the daily press as a means of 
education. He was tolerant and 
generous in controversy, and, un- 
like Renan, nothing of a globe- 
trotter. His jubilee celebration® 

attended by representatives from 
every university in the world, set 
- the seal ‘to his fame: Even then 
his simplicity refused the Presi- 
dent’s carriage and military escort, 
and he walked to the Sorbonne, to 
_ receive the gold plaquette by Chap- 
lain, unrecognized by the crowds 
who were anxious to give him an 
ovation. “In this way,” says the 
writer, “ he was /Homme Ponti/e 
of Humanity at the opening of the 
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twentieth century, the greatest position to 
which any man had ever risen. ‘The manner 
of his death must add to his renown. It 
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gives ‘a sentimental interest to the Pantheon. 
A sketch of Berthelot appeared in the Rr- 
VIEW OF Reviews for January, 1902. 





WESTWARD TO 


Not HING is more replete with interest 

and fascination than the story describ- 
ing the manner .in which the Pacific steamer 
has shifted the world’s commercial highway. 
Sweeping westward from the Atlantic, the 
rapidly swelling tide of trade to-day for the 
Orient is a marvel of the age in which. we 
live. Years ago the sailing vessel held the 
China trade, but succumbed to the tramp 
steamer that churned its way through the 
Suez’ Canal, and that has now yielded su- 
premacy to American rail and ‘steam trans- 
portation. ‘The Beaver was the ‘first steam- 
ship to churn the waters of the Pacific, and 
the date of this achievement was June 26, 
1836, when she passed out of the Columbia 
River bound for Victoria, B. C. . Her activi- 
ties were confined to coast trading, however, 
and she was not a factor in trans-Pacific 
trade. To the gold fever in 1849 is the first 
trans-Pacific. steamship «attributed, which 
sailed from Canton with several hundred 
Chinese. In 1850. there were upward of 
4000 Celestials in California, and through 
their desire to: secure commodities from 
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THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY'S STEAMER “ BEAVER.” 


(First steamer on the Pacific. Sailed from Gravesend in August, 1835; 
arrived on.the California coast in April, 1836.) 


iT B SE A: th » pee 


THE. FAR EAST. 


China a service was indirectly established 
between San Francisco and the Orient. 
Flour was the principal American export, and 
the trade thus established to-day meets a de- 
mand of more than 3,000,000 barrels a year. 
On January 1, 1867, the first regular liner 
to cross the Pacific sailed out of San Fran- 
cisco Bay.. She was called the Colorado, and 
was owned by the China Mail Steamship 
Company. The Great Republic was the next 
addition, a much larger vessel, but was with- 
drawn after one trip. From that date there 
has never been a break in the trans-Pacific 
steamship service. Under the flag of the 
Pacific Mail, successor to the company previ- 
ously mentioned, flyers of the Mongolia and 
Manchuria type now operate from San Fran- 
cisco. It is less than twenty years since Ore- 
gon and Washington began shipping direct 
to the Far East by steamer. The Alden 
Besse, a diminutive- American bark, was the 
vehicle, and one trip a year was her record. 
For the year 1906 there cleared from Port- 
land, Tacoma, Seattle, and Vancouver, B. C., 
128 steamers, carrying more than 1,000,000 
tons of ‘freight. 
- Among’ these vessels 
were the mammoth 
steamships Minneso- 
ta and Dakota; two 
of the largést steam- 
' ships afloat, each of 
about 25,000 tons ‘ca- 
pacity. 
~ The China Mail 
and the Pacific Mail 
were American en- 
terprises in the strict- 
est sense,” says Mr. 
E. W. Wright, in 
the Pacific Monthly 
for May, “ but it was 
British -capital and 
enterprise that first 
admitted the. Oregon 
and Washington 
ports to the Oriental 
trade.” Sir William 
Van Horne, who had 
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pushed the Canadian Pacific across the con- 
tinent, desired a trans-Pacific line to con- 
nect with his railroad to compete with the 
American trade in the Far East. As flour 
was the principal freight and there were no 
flour mills at Vancouver, he formed a con- 
nection with a Portland miller, and put on 
three old Cunarders, the Batavia, Parthia, 
and Abyssinia, for a monthly service with the 
Orient, and to form a connecting link be- 
tween Portland and Vancouver put on a 
small steamer, the Danube, as a feeder. This 
proving successful, in 1899 three steamers of 
the first class and high speed, the Empress of 
India, Empress of Japan, and Empress of 
China, were commissioned and still hold the 
record. 

From Tacoma a third line of communica- 
tion was established, and flour was, likewise, 
the principal freight. Seattle was the next 
to claim consideration, and through Mr. 
James J. Hill a line of tramp steamers was 


established between that port and Hong-. 


kong, but this was superseded by -a Japanese 
subsidized line. .Additional mills sprang up, 
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and to-day Tacoma and Seattle exceed Port- 
land in milling capacity. Cotton now began 
to be diverted to Seattle and Tacoma for the 
Far East, and this moved Mr. Hill to launch 
the greatest freight carriers in the wor)d— 
the Minnesota and Dakota. That was in 
1905, and there is freight in abundance for 
all the carriers. Harriman in the South, and 
Hill in the North, reap the harvest from the 
overland traffic. The receipts on the through 
business to the Orient was one of the biggest 
revenue-producing factors of the roads en- 
gaged in it last year. 
Mr. Wright thus concludes: 


The world will know when the Panama Canal 
is completed just how cheaply freight can be 
carried frem the Middle West and the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Far East. Pending the com- 
pletion “of the canal, it will witness most won- 
derful frade developments with the Far East. 
American railway men, with their trans-Pacific 
steamers for feeders, -are changing the trans- 
portation map of the world, and so rapid has 
been their work that many of the men to the 
greatest degree responsible for the great changes 
are still in active service, not yet beyond the 
prime of life. 





MAKING PARIS A SEAPORT. © 


"THE question of making Paris into a sea- 
port is one which has been long dis- 
cussed by French politicians. Bouquet de la 
Grye, in the Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire, writes on this subject with a lively 
interest. 

The plan dates from about 1898, when it 
was first,,suggested.. At that time it met 


with the most impassioned opposition on the . t 


part of the various companies whose interests 
would suffer by such an event. The, rail- 
ways, the navigation companies of the Seine, 
the other seaports,. and river ports on the 
Seine, all joined forces to put a quietus on 
the idea. 
changed. Belgium has faced the problem 
courageously, and has grappled with it suc- 
cessfully. Interior seaports were necessary, 
interior seaports they should have. In a yery 
short time seagoing vessels can dock at Brus- 
sels, and*after that Bruges will*awaken from 
sleep to find itself a busy seaport. ‘The 
French writer quoted above is struck appre- 
hensively with the enormous increase in the 
volume of shipping to Antwerp. 


None of the French ports, Dunkirk, Havre, 
or Rouen, even with the canals and railways 
leading direct!y to principal cities, can compete 


Now, however, conditions are. 


with. Antwerp. The only seaport which could 
divert trade back to France is Paris. The Seine 
has great natural advantages as a potential sea- 
going ship-canal because of the nature of the 
country it passes through. Here are the widths 
of the most noted canals: Suez, 37 meters; Am- 
sterdam, 27; St. Petersburg, 55; Ghent, 17; 
Corinth, 22; Kiel, 25; Manchester, 36. It is 
proposed to adopt the dimensions of the Man- 
chester canal as a model,—i. -e., 35 meters wide 
in straight parts and 45 on curves. Bridges will 
e@ necessary, and all but railway bridges will 
be drawbridges. Those for railways will be 
constructed 22.5 meters above the canal (the 
height,adopted for the Manchester canal). The 
writer of the article recommends strangely that 
the state leave-the construction of the canal to a 
company: which will ask for no aid from the 
government, but will expect to get its profit from 
its rights in the subsequent shipping.. If, as is 
expected confidently, the ‘shipping - increases 
greatly, duties and imposts levied: would add 
enormously to the revenues of the government. 
In addition, the inereasein value of the land all 
along: the canal’ would Be another item of pros- 
perity: ag Se Ree ea 

. Other advantages are the regulation of 
the Seine, which now fluctuates greatly, some- 
times flooding its valley and- doing great 
harm; and the greater security of the capital 
city of France in case of invasion.. In 1814- 
15 and in 1871 Paris was captured by ene- 


mies. On the last occasion the fortifications 
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If 


delayed but did not prevent its seizure. 


Paris were united with Rouen by a maritime 


canal the defense of the city could be much 
more thorough. A real seaport at Clichy, 
capable of being a great depository for food, 
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would prevent the capture of Paris by hun- 
ger. ‘Thus, from a military point of view, 
the project meets with great approval, and 
army officers have treated the question and 
affirmed its absolute necessity. 





SLOW PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN SPAIN. 


[N a long article contributed to Nuestro 

Tiempo, Senor José Rocamora shows 
that the schools of Spain are inadequate and 
insanitary, the teachers are poorly paid, and 
(so we may infer) not always capable, 
and about half the people are- illiterate. 
Yet nobody troublts about this deplorable 
state of things; and an excellent law which 
was passed half a century ago to enforce 
a kind of compulsory education is a dead 
letter. - 

Some of the rural schools have had to be 
closed because the only opening in the build- 
ing through which the fresh air could come 
was overlooking a burial ground. 


town prisons, through which prisoners were 
conducted. Others, again, are separated 
only by a wall from the hospital. In Malaga, 
twenty-seven schools have the drains opening 
in the playground, or court, close to the Class- 
room; of 429 schools in other provinces, 400 
are without water; a large number of the 
schools in Spain are without lavatories, and 
even that condition is better than that of some 


where the lack of sanitary arrangements can. 


scarcely be described. 

Some schools in a province mentioned by 
the writer have no opening but the door, 
which naturally has to be closed during the 
prevalenceof certain winds and when it' rains, 
Quite a° number of these hovels have no 
boards on the floor, and the children stand on 
the bare earth. Add to all this the fact that 


the little ones. are cooped up, in very many 
instances, in a‘manner which allows them to’ 


have only one-fifth of the cubic space consid- 
ered, necessary in other countries, _ 
The number of teachers is absurdly inade- 


Other 


schools were simply the ante-chambers of- 


quate; Spain has rather fewer than 30,000, 


whereas New York alone has more than 
39,000. The pay.of the teacher is distinctly 
small; a large percentage do not receive more 
than $100 per annum, and the maximum, 
except in some of the Madrid schools, is 
$400! It is hardly to be wondered at that 
the teaching is not good. Spain falls below 
the standard even of Italy. The pay and the 
social position of the teachers must be im- 
proved; when this is done, Spain will have 
more of them, and they will insist upon im- 
proving the condition of the schools. 

The result of this lamentable condition of 
elementary education is that 60 per cent. of 
the people in several provinces are illiterate, 
while in those provinces which may be 
termed better-educated we find 40 per cent. 
of illiterates! 

As for the annual expenditure on educa- 
tion, Spain stands very low. The estimates 
for the current year show a proposed expen- 
diture of less than 28,000,000 pesetas. If we 
take the peseta at its full value, 25,000,000 
is equal to $5,000,000. Spain’s expenditure 
is, therefore, something like $5,600,000 an-’ 
nually. The figures given for the past few 
years show that this outlay is practically sta- 
tionary. Sefor Rocamora.contrasts this with 
the increased expenditure of various other 


countries, and asks why it cannot at least be. 


as high as that of Belgium, which is equal to 
35,000,000 pesetas. . 

_ The children do not remain at schoel so 
long as in other countries; the consequence is 
that while in other lands the number of those 
unable to read and write has rapidly dimin- 
ished during the past thirty years or’so, in 
Spain: the diminution is very slow, 
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THE NEW BOOKS, 
RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE. 


Once in a while a modern writer with enough 
journalism’ to be vivid and vital, and sufficient 
dignity and‘scholarship to keep the idea of a 
book in mind, gives us a picture of contemporary 
or bygone character which is more than mere 
writing. It is life itself. Miss Ida Tarbell, it 
may fairly be said, has done this in her tiny 
volume, “He Knew Lincoln” (McClure-Phil- 
lips). The vividness, pathos, and humanity of 
the impression. one. gets upon reading -this ex- 
quisite little thing recalls the remark of the 
rural visitor at his first theatre performance .in 
London: “Oh, pshaw!” he exclaimed, “ that 
isn’t play acting; why, that’s just life itself.” 

Among the noteworthy volumes of biography, 
autobiography,and reminiscence brought out 


within the past few months we note the two- 
volume memoirs of “Sidney Herbert” (Dut- 
tun), edited by Lord Stanmore, with portraii; 
and: illustrations. Although Sidney Herbert 
(Lord Herbert of Lea) took such a prominent 
part in British imperial politics during the first 
half of the past century, his career is but litile 
known even in England, and scarcely at all out- 
side of his own country. This work was edited 
in accordance with the special request of Lady 
Herbert. my 
In the Macmillan, series of “ English Men of 
Letters” we have ‘“ Shakespeare,” by Walter 
Raleigh (professor of English literature at Ox- 
ford), and “Emerson” by Prof. George Fd- 
ward Woodberry. Dr. Raleigh manages to 
get within the compass of one brief vol- 
ume a vast amount. of in- 
fcrmation and_ interpreta- 








MISS IDA TARBELL, 


tion of the immortal bard 
without becoming either 
prosy or dogmatic. Profes- 
sor Woodberry’s treatment 
of Emerson is adequate and 
dignified. It gives us a 


really needed picture of thie 
man, from all sides. 


In the series “ Men of the 
Kingdom,” which Jennings 
& Graham are bringing out, 
some of the volumes of 
which have already been 
noticed in these pages, we 

. now have “John Calvin: 
The Statesman,” by Prof. 
Richard Taylor ‘Stevenson 
(Ohio Wesleyan); “John 
Knox: The Reformer,’ by 
Dr. Isaac Crook, and “ Fen- 
elon: The Mystic,” by 
James Mudge. These vol- 
umes are historical as well 
as biographical, and con- 
tain a good deal of ma- 
terial which casts side lights 
on church development. 

Gen. E. P. Alexander’s 

- recollections ‘have now ap- 
peared. They are published 
by Scribner and are entitled 
“The Military Memoirs of 

_a Confederate.” This is 
really a critical narrative 
for. soldiers and students of 
campaigns, rather than a 
glorification of of an apol- 
ogy for ‘success or failure in 
the war. Of course it will 
be remembered that General 
Alexander was chief of ar- 
tillery in Longstreet’s corps 
and saw some of the most 

active, bloody service of the 
war. 
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ESSAYS ON CHURCH HISTORY. 


Dr. George Haven Putnam’s two-volume work 
on “The Censorship of the Church of Rome” 
has been completed and brought out by the Put- 
nams. This 1s a study of the influence of this 
censorship upon the production and distribution 
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connection with the text. The American public 
is already thoroughly ‘familiar with Commander 
Peary’s literary style. He writes rather as a 
scientist than as an adventurer. His journal of 
necessity deals with.adventure, and yet the spirit 
of the analyst is the scientific spirit. His book 
is therefore a record of much new discovery 


of literature. Dr. Putnam considers incidentally 
the effects of such Protestant censorship of liter- 
ature as has been exercised in history and also 
governmental censorship in Europe. 

A moderate-sized, well-printed “History of 
the Reformation,” by Dr. Thomas M. Lindsay 
(principal of the United Free Church Collége at 
Glasgow, Scotland), has been brought out in two 

‘ volumes by the Scribners. It is in the series 
known as the International Theological Library. 

Because the Jew has always been particularly 
susceptible to the influences at work in the en- 
vironment in which he has chanced to be, he has, 
perhaps, more frequently than any other original 
stock, been subject to successful “ reform ” move- 
ments. A scholarly study of the entire history 
of reforms in Judaism is Dr. David Philipson’s 
latest work. This volume he entitles “The Re- 
form Movement in Judaism” (Macmillan). 
Dr. Philipson says he has attempted to write “a 
connected story of the progressive movement in 
Judaism, which is the most striking Jewish re- 
ligious phenomenon of modern times.” 

















EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY. 


The first full account of Commander Peary’s 
last voyage of Arctic discovery is contained in a 
volume entitled “ Nearest the Pole” (Doubleday, 
Page & C€o.). Nearly 100 photographs -from 
Commander Peary’s collection are reproduced in 
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along scientific lines. The fact that the author is © 
under continual strain in preparation for another 
polar expedition accounts for some evidences of 
haste“in the preparati@m of the present volume. 
_ The story of the life and voyages of “ Ferdi- 
nand Magellan.” (Harpers), by Frederick A. 
Obe e latest issue of the series “ Heroes of 
American History:”~ This treats especially, in 
detail, the great voyage of the Portuguese ex- 
plorer through the straits that bear his name, 
around South America, and across the Pacific 
sto the Philippines. The volume is illustrated. 
F ~The Chicago Tribune articles on Central Afri- 
-¢an explotation, by Prof. Frederick Starr, have 
been published in book form as “The Truth 
Ahout the Congo# Professor Starr spent thore 
_ tham_a year visiting twehty-eight different tribes 
vg in) Gen 1'Africa, traveling more. than 7000 
miles.. His mvestigations corroborate a great 
deal of what has been said and written upon the 
cruelties perpetrated upon the natives. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK OF REFERENCE, 


The first volume of: the Catholic Encyclopedia 
(New. ‘York: Robert Appleton Company) con- 
tains many important articles: on the constitu- 
tion, doctrine, discipline, and history: of ‘the 
Catholic Church. The chief editor of the. work, 


FERDINAND MAGELLAN. 
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DR. CHARLES G. HERBERMANN. 


Dr. Charles G. Herbermann, has for many years 
occupied the chair of Latin in the College of the 
City of New York. In the list of contributors 
to the first volume we note the names of many 
well-known writers on Catholic institutions. 
Among those especially known in the United 
States are Dr. James F. Driscoll; Dr. Joseph 
Dunn, Dr. Patrick J. Healy, and Dr. Edmund T. 
Shanahan. The range of topics treated is not 
confined to purély ecclesiastical subjects. It 
aims to record all that Catholics have done, not 
only in behalf of charity and morals, but also for 
the intellectual and artistic development of man- 
kind. It chronicles what Catholic artists, edu- 
cators, poets, scientists, and men of -action have 
achieved in their several provinces. The con- 
tributors represent Catholic scholarship in its 
broadest sense throughout the world. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. 


Not many of the writers who have essayed to 
instruct us on American immigration problems 
have had the special equipment for the task 
possessed by Prof. John R. Commons, of the 
University of Wisconsin, whose “Races and 
Immigrants in America” (Macmillan) has just 
come from the press, for Professor Commons 
has long “been a diligent and penetrating student 
of industrial conditions in this country, and par- 
ticularly of the labor movement. His investiga- 
tions in this latter field have brought him face 
to face with the situation that confronts the ar- 
riving immigrant, and he has been led to inquire 
into the varying abilities of different races to 
make use of the opportunities presented in this 
land for their advancement. The present vol- 
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ume, then, is a frank discussion of the difficulties 
and dangers arising from our open-door immi- 
gration policy, together with a full and fair 
statement of the “negro problem” in our 
Southern States. The work is based on a thor- 
oughly scientific analysis of the racial compo- 
nents of our population. We do not recall an- 
other book of its size that presents so much 
important and essential information on this 
vital topic. 

In an’ exceedingly well-written little book, 
entitled “ Efficient Democracy” (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.), Mr. William H. Allen, general agent of 
the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, maintains the thesis that 
to be efficient is more difficult than to be good, 
that “ the goodness’ that has lasting value to one’s 
fellow man will be greatly increased and more 
widely distributed if efficiency tests are applied 
to all persons and all agencies that.are trying 
tu make to-morrow better than to-day.” The 
“goodness fallacy” (i. e., the idea that good 
men will administrate well merely because they 
are good), in the opinion of Mr. Allen, hampers 
civic progress and weakens church, charity, hos- 
pital, and school. Mr. Allen, therefore, would 


substitute the efficiency test for the goodness 


test. In his book he shows how in various de- 
partments of philanthropic educational work 
such substitution has actually been made. The 
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book is full of suggestions to officers and di- 
rectors of charitable institutions, pastors of 
churches, and all others who. have to do with 
philanthropic administration. - ~ 

In the Citizen’s Library (Macmillan), Prof. 
J. Allen Smith, of the University of Washington, 
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contributes a volume on “ The Spirit of Ameri- 
can Government.” In this volume the author 
attempts to trace the influence of our constitu- 
tional system upon the political conditions which 
exist in this country to-day. That the Constitu- 
tion should be regarded as “a reactionary docu- 
ment” may seem a startling suggestion to some 
readers. Yet it should be understood, in con- 
sidering our national development, that the Con- 
stitution itself did not recognize the principle of 
majority rule, nor does universal suffrage as we 
now have it insure the rule of the majority. 
This writer shows that the spirit of the Consti- 
tution was inherently opposed to democracy, and 
tiiat it placed serious obstacles in the way of ma- 
jority rule. 

“The Story of Life Insurance,” by Burton J. 
Hendrick (McClure, Phillips & Co.), is a repub- 
lication of a series of articles which first ap- 
peared in the pages of McClure’s Magazine. 
These articles not only give a good exposition 
of the somewhat intricate subject of modern life 
insurance, but contain much historical material 
not otherwise accessible. The root of the whole 


insurance iniquity is laid bare in Mr. Hendrick’s - 


first chapter,—“ The Surplus the Basis of Cor- 
ruption.” 
moters of American life insurance have had 
ulterior motives; the careers of such men as 
Elizur Wright- and Jacob L. Greene, of Con- 


necticut, as disclosed in Mr, Hendrick’s pages, 


should prove inspiring examples to all honorable 
advocates of life insurance. 

The collected essays and addresses of Mr. 
Frank A. Vanderlip cover a. broader range of 
topics than is indicated by ‘the title of the vol- 
ume, “ Business.and Education” (New York: 
Duffield & Co.). 
Mr. Vanderlip deals with “ Political Problems 
of Europe as They Interest Americans.” Mr. 
Vanderlip is a- keen observer of the trend of 
events, and he has made it his business to study 
with especial care the recent. social and economic 
developments abroad. The suggestions regard- 
ing a suitable education for the practical. busi- 
ness career.are based upon wide observation and 
an intimate knowledge of present-day conditions. 
Likewise his study of the so-calied American in- 
vasion of Europe is the fruitage of an accurate 
and painstaking invéstigation of our. trangatlantic 
trade relations. Mr. Vanderlip’s conclusions are 
well thought out and clearly stated. * 

After a silence of some years, Prince Kropot- 
kin, the well-known Socialist-Communist writer, 
has brought out another books He entitles it 
“The Conquestof Bread,” and it is published 
in this‘country-by.the Putnams, *Readers of this 
magazine will remember the discussion, over the 
author’s former volumes, “ Fields, Factories, and 
Workshops” and.“ The Memoirs of’a Revolu- 
tionist.” In the nt work hé attempts to 
demonstrate that CommuniStic and Socialistic 
ideals, despite setbacks and reactions, have ever 
been approaching nearer to practical realization. 

Dr. Emile Reich’s latest book is entitled “ Suc- 
cess in Life” (Duffield). Dr. Reich has cer- 
tainly been successful with his books on success. 
The one called ‘“ Success Among Nations” has 
had an-unusual vogue. In the present volume 
he considers. the constant and variable qualities 
of ‘success in the-life of an individual. Accord- 
ing to him, the great objects of all success are 


But not all the founders and pro-, 


In one chapter, for example, 
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fourfold: Health, Love, Honor, and Power. 
“These four desires’are fundamental.” - 

Mr. Patterson DuBois’ essay on “ The Culture 
of Justice” has been brought out by Dodd, Mead. 
It is an attempt, says the author, to exalt and 
extend the popular conception of justice. 

A review of the San Francisco Japanese school 
situation, quoting newspaper and other opinion, 
has been brought out in pamphlet form, entitled 
“Discrimination Against the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia.” It is compiled by Dr. Herbert B. John- 
son, superintendent of the Japanese missions on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Two new volumes treating the most interest- 
ing characteristic phases of German civilization 
to-day come to us from Houghton, Mifflin. First 
should be mentioned Prof. Kuno Francke’s 
“German Ideals of To-day.” This volume is 
made up of a series of essays and sketches on 
German culture and the higher: life of the Ger- 
man people, which have appeared from time to 
time from Professor, Francke’s pen in a number 
of American magazines and one or two German 
periodicals. He admits that “the temper, of the 
papers is frankly propagandist.” They aim “to 
arouse sympathy with German views of public 
life, education, literature, and art, and they try 
to set forth some German achievements in vari- 
ous fields of higher activity.” 

Dr. Ear! Dean Howard’s book, however, treats 
material Germany. It is entitled “The Cause 
and Extent of the Recent Industrial Progress 
of Germany,” and it is an essay which won a 
recent prize offered by a Chicago capitalist. Dr. 
Howard treats of the entire subject of German 
conditions, with interesting reference to German- 
American commercial competition. 


. 
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., A REVIEW OF THE SEASON’S FICTION. 


HE most talked of” novel belonging to 
this’ current season appears to be “ Lucas 
Malet’s.” Five years since, Mrs. Harrison 

produced -‘‘ Richard Calmady,” but we should be 
littfe surprised if, five years hence, “The Far 
HioFizon”’ (Dodd, Mead) were forgotten, and 
the other book still remembered. As to the im- 
mediate: present, ““The Far Horizon” ‘has the 
great advantage of being published in, the midst 
































“LUCAS MALET.” 


of an unlustrous period; thus far the year 1907 
has brought forth few works of fiction deserving 
special praise. It takes no blinding ray to shine 
among rushlights. 


Mrs. Harrison has selected an unusual theme. : 


She celebrates the chivalrous devotion of an el- 
derly, superannuated bank-clerk to a dashing 
young actress, unhappily married; and it must be 
acknowledged that in his high-minded integrity, 
his absolute cleanliness of spirit, Dominic Igle- 
sias, an Englishman of Spanish descent, stands 
forth a rarely admirable character. He is loyal, 
earnest, and gentle, with a simple heart, where 
courage and sweetness govern side by side. No 
running after ambition, no rage “for possession, 
no rampant clutching at earthly trifles that must 

ass away disfigure the dignified decline of 
Dominic Iglesias’ life of beautiful renounce- 


ment. His waning years he spends in quiet prep- 
aration for the great beyond. At the close, 
when his cardiac affection had been pronounced 
incurable, “‘ It was characteristic of Iglesias that 

7 sores in so far as the consultant doctors 


could diagnose it, the exact condition of his 
physical state, he should refuse all experiment, 
however humane in intention or plausible in 
theory. For he had no sympathy with: the mod- 
ern greediness and worship of physical life, 
which is willing to sacrifice the decencies and 
dignities of it to its possible prolongation. 
Courteously, but plainly, he bade his advisers 
depart. The body, though an excellent servant, 
is a contemptible master; and Iglesias proposed 
that, while his soul continued to inhabit it, it 
should, as always before, be kept very much in 
its place. Dominic Iglesias held calmly 
on his* way, seeing the circle of his occupations, 
pleasures, and activities dwindle and decrease, 
yet maintaining not only his serenity of mind, 
but his accustomed self-respecting outward re- 
finement of bearing and habit. To meet death 
with a gracious stoicism, well-dressed and stand- 
ing upright, is, rightly considered, a very fine 
art, reflecting much credit on the successful pos- 
sessor of it.” 

Having said and cited as much for this aris- 
tocratic despiser of “‘the strenuous life,” we 
leave Mrs. HarrisOn’s readers the unsentimenta! 
task of discovering for themselves in what de- 
gree her talent and idealism are commingled 
with ignorance of some worldy matters. ‘One 
might conclude that Mrs. Harrison herself dis- 
liked hurried activity from the fact of her slow 
production. Quantity, however, seems to offer 
no safe criterion concerning quality. Lope de 
Vega, for instance, shed glory upon the dramatic 
literature of Spain, although during a period of 
forty -years he-composed plays at the average 
rate of one a week. 

A. C. Benson vindicates contemplation and 
tranquillity versus cash and rapidity in two recent 
volumes, “‘ Beside Still Waters” (Putnam), and 
“ Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton” (Holt). Both 
books reflect a love for studious retirement and 
great indifference to social and financial success. 
Like Iglesias, neither Neville nor Hamilton cares 


‘about “getting on.” “We have no sort of 


taste,” says Neville, in “ Beside Still Waters,” 
referring to the healthy Anglo-Saxon contempt 
of ideas and art,—“ we have no sort of taste for 
simplicity in life. A man who lived in a cottage, 
occupied in quiet and intellectual pursuits, would 
be held to be a failure, even if he lived in inno- 
cent happiness to the age of eighty. — 
But my idea is that we are meant to be happy 
if ‘we can, and that a great many people miss 
happiness because-they have not the courage to 
pursue it:in their own way.” 

Very nice and jscholarly and. graceful, all this 
sort of thing. But what if, as Bacon put it, a 
man “hath wife and childrten,—hath given hos- 
tages to fortune?” ‘There’s not much else to 
meditate upon then but the quickest way of 
making the most money, and leisure is consider- 
ably inferior to labor as a means of stuffing 
hungry mouths. Only let us not show prejudice. 
Although Bacon averred that “the best workes 
and of greatest merit for the publike have pro- 
ceeded from the unmarried or childlesse men,’ iS 
it not equally true that neither rapidity nor 
tranquillity offers a safe impediment to futility: 
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STORIES OF FINANCE AND INDUS TRY. 


We can summon a witness from the pages of 
an eee novel, at least, to prove that “ hust- 
ling” “getting on” is not necessarily bene- 
ficial is hie who has ‘done it. For here is the 
multi-millionaire Trafford, in Basil King’s ro- 
mance “The Giant’s Strength ” (Harpers), 
soliloquizing after the estrangement of his 
daughter Paula, which takes place through her 
\carning how he got his wealth: “I’ve lost_her. 
There’s no use trying to shirk the fact. She’ll 
co her way and I'll go mine. . . It’s hard, 
though. It’s damned hard. What’s the world 
‘ going. to be to me now? I’ve got an income that 
1 can’t count, and nothing to do with it. I’ve 
got half a dozen big houses filled with luxury, 
and no one to live in them. I seem born 
to be misunderstood. Even she misunderstands 
me. After all the good I’ve done, after the 
churches I’ve built and the institutions I’ve en- 
dowed, I’m still looked upon as a sort of monster, 
living ‘for. nothing but’ his money.” And Traf- 
ford finally resolves that “If nobody wants to 
gather the riches I’ve heaped up, then, at least, 
[ can give ’em.back,’—which he sets out to do, 
traveling thousands and thousands of miles in 
search of many he had once ruined by acting 
upon the laws of supply and demand. Mr. King 
kas contrived a fairly interesting volume, not 
without ‘philosophical depth. We wish he had 
spared us an inflexible, invincible, square-jawed 
hero, who “rained kisses on her lips and. eyes 
and hair, in‘ the unloosed passion of his long- 
pent-up love.” On the other hand, one meets 
with an English duke who reasons with much 
acumen, and behaves irreproachably,—a rare sort 
of duke in American fiction. 

Insatiable greed must of course figure.as the 
main motive actuating the Wall Street octopus 
ot any current story of high finance. Thus Mr. 
Corbin’s “Cave Man”. (Appleton) deals with 
a design to form an automobile trust, this 
necessitating control of the world’s crude rubber 
output, and the possession, therefore, of whole 
forests in Africa and South America. Four hun- 
dred pages of: unrelieved tape and ticker, ticker 
and tape, render Edwin Lefévre’s “ Sampson 
Rock” (Harpers) a dreary epic of barter in rail- 
way shares, comparing unfavorably with his 
brisk short stories, among which “A Woman 
and Her Bonds” dwells persistently in the mind 
as a remarkable piece of work. If we’are not 
mistaken, “ A Woman and Her Bonds” appeared 
under the McClure imprint. about six years ago 
as one of a set of “ Wall Street Stories.” 

And, we also.have before us the significant 
composition. of .an acttial financier. _ A de- 
cidedly livelier pace than Mr. Lefévre’s is 
Mr. Thomas W. Lawson’s... “Friday, the Thir- 


teenth” (Doubleday, Page) presents. just what. 


one would expect,—ran appalling picture of New 
York stock exchange speculation, vehement, ter- 
rible, fanatically frenzied. The sheer physical 
fighting on the floor of the exchange inspires one 
to concoct a simile like the gladiators of the 
goldpit, or bearbaiting in the bullring. Such a 
scene as that described on pages 70 to 72 elo- 
quently illustrates the muscular issue. 

A soberer book than “ Friday, the Thirteenth ” 
cemes from the Duffield publishing house, “ The 
Spirit of Labor,” by Hutchins Hapgood, pur- 
porting in fact to be the biography of a Chicago 
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woodworker named Anton, who came from 
Schleswig-Holstein as a young boy. Though 
Anton prospered here, and -by reason of his 
superior intelligence might have obtained politi- 
cal preferment, he stuck steadfastly to the work- 
shop. Mr. Hutchins found Anton a grateful 
subject because Anton had ideas, and was will- 
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Illustration (reduced} from ‘“ Sampson Rock, 
wall Street.” 


ing and able to express them, whereas the aver- 
age mechanic would most likely have nothing to 
say, and would not know how to say that, But 
Anton was more than intelligent; he was imagi- 
native, and had an emotional interest. for his 
class. His extreme radicalism, made much of 
by thé author, does not, however, appeal to us 
as an argument for regarding him as_ typically 
personifying the spirit of labor, even if we re- 
spect his menta. independence. Nor can we 
share ali of Mr. Hapgood’ s implied sympathy for 
trade-unionisme Still,‘ “ The Spirit of Labor” 
must be, praised as a highly informative volume, 
containing, no doubt, large--quantities of sub- 
stantial, solid truth. 

"The Cage” (Appleton), by Charlotte’ Teller, 
treats, too, of the Chicago industrial situation, 
but its form is that of a conventional novel. As 
to Mr. Howells’ “Through the Eye of the 
Needle” (Harpers), we mention.:this Altrurian 
romance just here, since it émbodies so: much 
cogent criticism of every important phase of 
American life. Of course we take it for granted. 
that no one needs admonition to acquire a new 
book by William Dean Howells, and that writer 
is particularly well qualified to appraise Ameri- 
can modes and moods for the reason that he has 
spent much time outside the land of his birth. 
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DUAL PERSONALITY. 


Mr. Jack London’s latest work tells how the 
struggle for.existence unrolled itself “ Before 
Adam” (Macmillan),—or rather, how it may 
have. And the narrator is able to record those 
distant happenings through the agency of a 
dream-life experienced by his “ other-seif,” his 
second personality: ‘“ What was this personal- 
ity? When had itself lived a wake-a-day life on 
this planet in ‘order to collect this fund of 
strange experiences? These were questions that 
my dreams themselves answered.’ “He lived in 
the long ago, when the world was young, in that 
period that we call the Mid-Pleistocene. He fell 
from tlie trees but did not strike bottom. » He 
gibbered with, fear at the roaring of the lions. 
He was pursued by beasts of prey, struck at by 
deadly snakes. He chattered with his kind in 
council, and he: received rough usage at the 
hands of the Fire People in the day that he fled 
before them.” One learns that “the Folk in that 
day had a vocabulary of thirty or forty sounds,” 
and that any idea not expressible by one of these 
sounds had to. be conveyed by pantomime, unless 
a new sound could be invented which would be 
generally understood. Ideas rarely occurred to 
anybody, it is true, but, on the other hand,.‘‘ We 
could twitch our ears, prick them up, and ‘flatten 
them down at will. And we could scratch be- 
tween our shoulders with ease. -We could throw 
stones with our feet. I have done it many a 
time. As for bird-nesting,—well, I only wish 
the twentieth century boy could see us. But we 
made no collections of eggs. We ate them.” 


Hilustration (reduced) from “‘ The White Cat.” 


No -Mid-Pleistocene monkey-maiden, but a 
present-day California girl. is the heroine of 
“The White Cat” (Bobbs- Merrill). Endowed 
with two personalities, one ‘agreeable, the other T 
detestable, Miss Fielding meets with: an -u:: 
scrupulous doctor, who, while pretending to cure 
her by hypnotic suggestion, really tries to gai: 
her hand and fortune. At last a sincere adore. 
so Mr. Gelett Burgess relates, frightens out « 
existence-the bad personality by the aid of firc- 
works, revolver shots, and a Chinaman masquer- 
ading as a dancing demon. 


SHORT STORIES. 


When a writer of fiction sets out to defend or 
attack.some system of religion or philosophy or 
politics or social. economy, he must beware of 
producing a lecture instead of a tale. Mr. Zang- 
will, an enthusiastic Zionist, has frequently 
yielded to this weakness, and his “ Ghetto Com- 
edies ” (Macmillan) show that he is not done 
with it yet.. In the present volume, “‘ The Jewish 
Trinity ” and ‘‘ The Sabbath Question,” for in- 
stance, partake of the polemical character ; both 
make excellent reading, to be sure, but one could 
not commend either as a fine specimen of artistic 
storywriting. “The Tug of Love,” brief, direct, 
succinct, psychologically keen, hits a high mark, 
on the other hand. For the essentially comical, 
promised by the book’s title, one should turn to 
“The Yiddish Hamlet.” A poet of New York's 
Ghetto translates, after a fashion peculiar to 
himself, the play of Shakespeare so that it be- 
comes “ intelligible to the modern soul.” Thus 
the melancholy Dane is turned into the Prince of 
Jerusalem, and the ghost is left out, the poet re- 
ceiving $20 for the job. Though an undoubted 
masterpiece, this version of Hamlet would not 
suit every audience on every occasion, ‘so an 
unscrupulous theatrical manager, wishing to 
offer an irresistible “attraction” at Passover, 
has the modernized Hamlet readapted, when, lo 
and behold, it is given in the form of a:musical 
farce, with the ghost not only active but cake- 
walking, and the libretto generously interlarded 
with vernacular pertaining unto those classic 
groves known as Ficster street and the Bowery. 

“Maarten Maartens.’” volume, too, gives 
token of uneven merit, such cheap, sensational 
stuff as.‘‘ Diamonds ”’ contanating poorly against 
“ The Little Christian,” “ Our Lady of Lies,” 
where the ‘author deniers real depth and con- 
scientious art. His collection, issued under the 
Appleton imprint, bears the name of “ The 
Woman’s Victory.’ 

Charles Scribner’s Sons publish eleven. tales 
by Hopkinson Smith, painter and. writer, under 
the title belonging to the first of said tales, “ The 
Veiled Lady.” If not alarmingly original, Mr. 
Smith at least. has the knack. of disclosing just 
enough to keep one’s imagination wound up. 

‘Shert-story anthologies by W. J. Henderson, 
C. G. D. Roberts, Arthur Ruhl, and “O. Hen- 
ry,’—the last-named an easy winner,—will be 
found mentioned elsewhere. Two series of se 
tective yarns deserve looking into, namely, “ The 
Thinking Machine ” (Dodd, Mead), by jen S 
Futrelle, and “ Martin Hewitt” (Harpers), | 
Arthur Morrison. “The Mayor’s Wii-« 
(Bobbs-Merrill) may be appropriately refer d d 
to here, dealing, as this novel does, with the ‘e- 
tection of crime, and coming from the pen of 
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F. HOPKINSON SMITH IN HIS STUDIO. 


Anna Katharine Green, who wrote “ The Leav- 
enworth Case.” With or near Mrs. Green’s 
novel might be classified one from the Boston- 
ian publishing house of Page & Co., “ The Lady 
of.the Blue Motor,” by G. S. Paternoster. 


RUSSIAN TALES. 


Maxim Gorky’s “Mother” (Appletons) is a 
story which brings out with great clearness two 
opposite traits noticeable in the Russian char- 
acter. We cannot say whether the author’s in- 
tention was to emphasize these characteristics, 
though of course he is fully aware of their 
presence, ‘but their embodiment or description in 
Russian hovelistic literature is no new thing. 
Since, however, Russian, and, for that matter, 
Slav letters generally, are so little known,—even 
if frequently talked about,—in the United States, 
we would particularly commend this excellent 
translation of Gorky’s latest book. Here, then, 
you find the moujsik’s benevolence violently off- 
set by his brutishness, his ferocity most strangely 
contradicted by philanthropical feelings warm 
and spontaneous. Brotherly love, expressing it- 
self in charitable deeds and self-sacrifice, con- 
curs with furious, red hot, wrathful cruelty. 
Heaven knows the poor ‘moujik has suffered suf- 
ficiently to turn his ‘patience into anger, yet the 
very definite extremes’ we have mentioned, thus 
. coexisting side by side, seem to form a singu- 
larly curious national phenomenon. The Rus- 
sian people, too, as a whole, are deeply religious, 
which nevertheless does not interfere either with 
the murderous promotion or homicidal suppres- 
sion of. political freedom,—another fact exem- 
plified in the course of Maxim Gorky’s new 
novel, itself avowedly justifying the establish- 
merit of human happiness through inhuman 


bloodiness. “Mother” constitutes an only too 
horribly historical romance of quite recent events 
in Russia. 

Two other stories dealing with the Czar’s do- 
minions one cannot take so seriously. Mr. 
Oxenham’s “The Long Road” (Macmillan) 
turns upon a tyrannous order of exile issued. by 
the Governor of Irkutsk: “It is decreed that 
the within-named, Stepan Ivanovitch Iline, may 
travel where he will within the bounds of Si- . 
beria, save within the province of Irkutsk, but 
that he shall not be allowed to remain or reside 
in any one piace for. a longer period than ten 
days upon any condition whatsoever. It is en- 
jeined upon’ the police to execute this decree 
with the utmost stringency.” The fact of 
Stepan having a wife and child might lend ad- 
ditional pathos to this theme, were it not that 
Mr. Oxenham’s vein of pathos is melodramatic, 
—and therefore false. However, we speak from 
an exacting standpoint, not from that popular 
one which is satisfied with falseness and even 
acclaims it. What, for instance, could exceed the 
popularity of patent medicines or French heels? 
Lacking neither in. liveliness nor in the melo- 
dramatic element, “The Princess” (Harpers), 
in those two respects at least, may claim some 
degree of kinship with “ The Long Road.” Miss 
Potter, however, abstaining from the misery and 
oppression rife in “darkest” Russia, or Siberia, 
parades a great array of grand dukes, princes, 
generals, courtiers, ministers of state, in their 
splendors and intrigues and amours. A brilliant 
picture, forsooth, and_ still—oh, paradoxical 
Russia,—how appallingly dark! 

Undoubtedly Maxim Gorky is a great artist, 
and one who commands a mighty sweep of 
feeling. But there is a Russian yet more highly 








. Illustration (reduced) from “ The Long Road.” 


endowed: He possesses, along with superb art, 
surpassing intellectual and emotional powers 
grandly balanced; his- work is at once locally 
and universally important ; he must be classified 
among the giants of literary history. In short, 


Ivan Turgenev, whose stories the Scribners now 


reissue, cannot be neglected by anyone desiring 
familiarity with the world’s romantic master- 
pieces. “Fathers and Children,” Turgenev’s ‘ 
most famous novel, merits mention beside “ The 
Scarlet Letter” and “ Adam Bede.” 


VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 


Encouraged by the success of Antonio Fogaz-~ 


zuro’s romar:ce entitled “ The Saint,” the Put- 
nams have issued an English version of “ The 
Patriot,” actually the first of a trilogy ending 
with “ The Saint.” Between the two comes “ The 
Sinner,” which the publishers. announce as 
being “in press,” and which should therefore 
soon appear in print. Signor Fogazzaro’s scene 
of action, this time, is the shore of Lago Mag- 
giore, one of the loveliest places in Italy—that 
i3 to say, in the world. The story, rather dif- 
fuse and ill-balanced, however affecting, con- 
cerns itself with social and political aspects of 
the country appurtenant to those mid-century 
broils and turmoils whence it at last emerged a 
homogeneous, united kingdom under the ruler- 
ship of Victor Emmanuel II.. The ancient Swiss 
Republic affords Mr. Mason a picturesque scenic 
batkground for his love story of “ Running 
Water” (Century), and provides him an oppor- 
tunity to paint before one’s eye the joys and 
dangers of Alpine climbing. 

We feel some gratification that the C. M. 
Clark Publishing Company, of Boston, has 
shown sufficient enterprise to place on the mar- 
ket a charming little tale, full of Spanish sun- 
shine and warmth and genialty, written by that 
country’s most prominent living lady novelist— 
Dofia Emilia Pardo Bazan, to wit. Besides, the 


translation, by Amparo Loring, fulfills the dif- 
ficult task ofe conveying the original writer’s 
sprightly, animated style in a manner quite 
spontaneous and natural. Despite all these 
favorable qualities presented by “Midsummer 

Madness,” the firm of Clark has shown courage 
= printing the book, because the ‘public usually 
takes much coaxing to. buy a translation. 

‘Midsummer Madness” is the simple account 
of a swift, dashing courtship. undertaken by a 
handsome Andalusian for the hand of a widowed 
marchioness of Madrid. The intensity and the 
glow of a Spanish love affair, absorbing both 
parties so completely, leading them to express 
their sentiments in such ‘exquisite tenderness of 
feeling and such poetical turns of language— 
this must give rise to comparison with Ameri- 
can courtship, so: calm and unimaginative, so 
half-hearted because of the woman’s pleasures 
and the man’s business, so unimportant for 
either sex becatise divorce i is so easy. But let it 
not be thought for a ‘moment that America 
stands convicted of all the disadvantage where 
love and matrimony are involved. Neither the 
example of Spain,j:nor that. of any other land, 
would justify such a conclusion. Indeed, Mrs 
Wharton’s “ Madame» de: Treymes ” (Scribner) 
<asts a light on theFrench fashion which might 
well incline the cool, ‘gommercial Yankee to re- 
main content with prose and apple pie (symboliz- 
ing domestic felicity). 

Mr. Durham, a whdle-souled, upright Ameri- 
can gentleman of the very best type, has won 
the heart of the Marquise de Malrive, né: 
Fanny Frisbee, their attachment being perfect y 
platonic, however, pending the divorce su: 
which is to free the Marquise from her degener- - 
ate husband. To this divorce the husbands 
family at first raises the obstacles of religion, 
tradition, and family sentiment—or ‘ ‘ solidarity,” 
as Mrs. Wharton calls it. Yet even the family 
,has to acknowledge, finally, that the Marquis is 





a blackguard with whom a decent woman should 
not be expected to put up. Then there seem 
happy days in store for the worthy Durham 
and Fanny de Malrive. But now something 
else occurs. Fanny has a boy of ten or twelve, 
regarded by his father’s people as the future 
prop and pillar of the house of Malrive; he is 
to inherit the proud old title, to maintain the 
social prestige of his name, to represent a race 
that helped to build the annals of church and 
state. Therefore, of course, the boy must be 
kept under appropriate influences. The Mar- 
quis would consent to a divorce, and Fanny 


could go off to America with her new husband, 


if she pleased—conditions quite agreeable to the 
fumily, which, mind you, was arranging every- 
thing, regardless of the four persons. most. in- 
timately concerned. Yes, the divorce would be 
allowed—on one further condition: the son must 
be. surrendered to the family, to be brought up 
as a right good and true Malrive. Such a sacri- 
fice Durham would not ask, would’ not have per- 
mitted the mother to make, who. thus kept her 
child, which meant that the family did not lose 


——__—_— — ? 




















“ Asis.” 
Frontispiece (reduced) from ‘‘ Midsummer Madness.” 
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“SHE STOOD UPON THE NARROW RIDGE OF SNOW. 
Illustration (reduced) from “Running Water.” 


him, and thus preserved its own “solidarity.” 
Poor Fanny, poor boy, poor Durham, glorious 
family solidarity of France! 

The painful incidents just related happen in 
Paris. Avignon and the regions thereabout fur- 
nish Miss Edith Rickert occasion to give a pic- 
ture of life rarely attempted by foreigners, for 
“The Golden Hawk” (Baker, Taylor) is a 
Provencal tale, and those who know a good 
piece of work in the line of “local color” when 
they. see one will render to Miss Rickert the 
credit she deserves. Still another “ Latin” scene 
—namely, the island of Cuba with the insur- 
gents of the nineties—has attracted Harold Bind- 
loss, his “Dust of Conflict” recently issuing 
from the Stokes press. 

Excepting “The Events-Man” (Moffat, Yard), 
in which Richard Barry chronicles some adven- 
tures of a war correspondent during the Rus- 


-so-Japanese conflict, there appears to have been 


little fiction published this-season bearing spe- 
cifically on the East, either near or far. None 
of it,-at any rate, warrants detailed discussion 
here. But Mr. Barry may always be counted 
upon for graphic power. So, too, may Eden 
Phillpotts, and for a sometimes splendid swing 
of rhythmic style, as well. Fierce, primal pas- 
sions play at large in the bosom of Daniel Bren- 
don, whose beliefs and principles are to him 
nmiore than his life and not less than his 
soul. Titanic both in stature and emotions, this 
rugged son of Dartmoor was predestined, as 
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By HAROLD BINDLOSS | 


Cover design (reduced). 


“The Whirlwind” (McClure, Phillips) makes 
plain, to a career of tragedy—such as only an 
artist of Mr. Phillpotts’ sterling strength could 
safely venture to transcribe. Politer persons of 
milder convictions inhabit Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“Country House” (Putnam), where -the ques- 
tion of divorce crops up under English points 
of view. Mrs. Steel writes with her usual 
vivaciousness a pleasing love story whose prin- 
cipal characters belong to the commercial aris- 
tocracy of a manufacturing town in northern 
Wales, entitled “The Sovereign Remedy m 
(Doubleday, Page). 

Cis-Atlantic communities yield topics to sev- 
eral sons and daughters of Columbia, none of 
these efforts shining very brightly in any par- 
ticular respect. The title of B. M. Bower’s 
“Range Dwellers” (Dillingham) explains itself ; 
Hamlin Garland selects the Klondike for his ad- 
venturous gold-mining novel, “ The Long Trail” 
(Harper); Edwin Asa Dix takes one to the 
antiquated village of “Prophet’s Landing” 
(Scribners) in Connecticut. “Charles Egbert 
Craddock” and Mrs. M. E. Moore Davis remain 
faithful to the Great Smoky Mountains and New 
Orleans,—see “The Windfall” (Duffield) and 
“The Price of Silence” (Houghton, Mifflin). 
Ellis Meredith relates what sort of ups and 
downs may befall those who come to New York 
with ambitions artistic, Little, Brown & Co. hav- 
ing lent their imprint to Miss Meredith’s ro- 
mance. Above these more or less inconspicuous 
endeavors stand some collected stories of metro- 
politan life, published by McClure, Phillips & 
Co., “The Trimmed Lamp” again revealing 
“O. Henry’s” ability to provide capital enter- 


tainment. Free from the too common trick of 
embellishing actuality with traditional cant, this 
author wins the intelligent reader through a 
sympathetic cynicism denoting experience: and 
honesty, the whole expressing itself in most 
humorous form. Shopgirls and bartenders and 
pseudo-Bohemians and “that sad company of 
mariners known as. Jersey commuters ”—sucii 
types are hit off with i immense cleverness. “The 
Trimmed Lamp” must appeal to all discriminat- 
ing devotees of local character study, and each 
one of them, will wish to stay acquainted wit! 
“O. Henry.” 


“ MAJOR ‘GRANDCHAMPS.” 
Hingtration (reduced) from “The ie of Silence.” 
e ‘Hl 


FIERCE whuricat CAREERS. 

“In order to make ‘it plain to my readers that 
the plone pages may be. without acquir- 
ing. false information_about* a, OF. the ways 

‘its servants, Lbeg to say that 

recorded is fact, either well authen 

others, or persdnal experience: of |infy own.” 
Thus the beginning of Mr. Bullen’s ““ Fran‘ 
Brown,” and one is glad to have this testimo: y 
because it enables one to make a distinction in 
favor of “Frank Brown” (Dutton) agai's st 
half a dozen other nautical narrations now a! 
pearing. These, in general, constitute .a cata i- 
logue of beastly excesses : intoxication, cupidity, 
cursing, quarreling, plotting, fighting, violence to 
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women, bloody revenge, ferocious murder, 
and so forth. “The Mystery” (McClure, Phil- 
lips), by S. E. White and S. H. Adams, is 
adorned on its very cover by a blackbearded, 
bare-footed, red-shirted, blue-trousered pirate 
sitting on a money chest, while Mr. Pemberton’s 
“Diamond Ship” (Appleton) offers all the 
textual depiction you want of criminal rascality. 
As for Mr. Quiller-Couch’s “Poison Island” 
(Scribner), a few chapter headings may illus- 
trate his drift: “A Street Fight,” “Enter the 
Returned Prisoner,” “The Hunted and _ the 
Hunter,” “The Crime in the Summer House,” 
“ The Bloodstain on the Stile,” “The Flag and 
the Cashbox,” “The Women in the Graveyard,” 
“The Scream on the Cliff,” “We Find the 
Treasure.” Even the banks and the mouth of 
the Thames are infested by villainous despera- 
does, according to Edward Noble, who yet con- 
trives to make their abominable misdeeds almost 
fascinating through his wonderfully potent style, 
whereof “The Issue” (Doubleday, Page) ex- 
hibits many a telling passage. 

The. Harper Brothers publish two tales con- 
cerning the. Banks of Labrador and New- 
foundland. “To the Credit of the Sea” and 
“The Cruise of the Shining Light,” written by 
Lawrence Mott and Norman Duncan, respect- 
ively, conclude, with the tropical adventures of 
“The Flying Cloud”—composed by Morley 
Roberts—a list lavishly devoted to the lowest 


passions of mankind.’ Viewing these pretty . 


MORLEY ROBERTS, 








EDWARD NOBLE. 


habits of men, one must: not expect: too much 
from animals. They; somehow; manage to do 
without drunkenness and intrigu¢;, To, what ex- 
tent certain denizens of the-deep atid its adjoin- 
ing limits indulge their lusts of blood and plun- 
der Mr. Charles G. D., Roberts most graphically 
sets forth. His clever: collaborator with brush, 
and pencil, Mr..C: L. Bull, helps to render “ The 
Haunteérs of the Silences ” a striking commentary 
on struggles for existence other than_ those, 
waged by the lords and ladies of creation. L. C: 
Page & Co.,. who also publish “The Flying: 
Cloud,” contribute a tasteful typographic dress: 
And we may not quit this subject without ex-. 
pressing applause: at the handsome color plates. 
by Arthur Twidle that peniton Dats “Frank 
Brown,” permission to. inspect whiet: would no: 
doubt be granted at Dutton &. Co.’s*bdokshop,, 
31 West Twenty-third street. 


VARIOUS THEMES. “ 


An old friend has reappeared in the: person 
of “Mr: Barnes; American” (Dodd;- Mead): 
Nor has his sponsor, Archibald Clavering Gun- 
ter, neglected the opportunity of a Corsican 
vendetta to place this daring hero in situations— 
lots of ’em—that wculd have been fatal to or- 
dinary men. But there is nothing ordinary 
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about Mr. Barnes: “ He examines carefully his 
revolver, judges the wind, which is fortunately 
very languid. Hastily he selects a spot with a 
good line of sight, and stands waiting. . . . 
Mr. Barnes now knows that in a very little time 
he must shoot quick as lightning and straight as 
a bee’s flight, to save a man’s life or a’ woman’s 
honor from a being subtle as Machiavelli and 
remorseless as Beelzebub.” Down goes the vil- 
lain and up round the neck of Barnes go the 
arms of the hightoned Enid Anstruther, a per- 
fect lady: “ Never, up fo this time, has Barnes 
sc thoroughly appreciated the latent nobility of 
his sweet bride.” Another irresistible beauty, 
who likewise surrounds the hero’s neck at the right 
moment, figures in Mr. Nicholson’s “ Port of 
Missing Men,” that concerns a plot to change the 
Austrian succession, with engineering headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C. At one of the story’s 
early stages “Shirley’s tense, arrested figure, 
her bright, eager eyes, her parted lips, as he 
saw her before the battle pictures in the. gallery 
at Paris, came up before him and gave him 
pause. He could not play upon that stolen 
glance or tease her curiosity in respect to it. 
If this were a ship flirtation it might be well 
enough; but the very sweetness and openheart- 
edness of her youth shielded her.” 


The Indianapolis Bobbs-Merrill Company, 


who have brought out Mr. Nicholson’s novel, 
furnish a highly amusing bit of grotesquery in 
“The Slim Princess,”-slapped off by that agile, 
flashing literary harlequin, Mr. George Ade. 


“VYANQUISHED IN THEIR OWN ELEMENT BY THE 
MINK.” 


(From “ The Haunters of Silences.’’) 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Cover Design (reduced). 


Princess Kalora, the daughter of a Balkan po- 
tentate, arouses the admiration of a young, rich, 
and superbly impudent Ameritan, to the great 
amazement of her friends and relations, since 
the national ideal demands that all women be 
massively adorned with adipose tissue, whereas 
Kalora happens to be decidedly slender. A fur- 
ther half hour’s amusement might be derived 
from perusing the humorous. Mr. Butler’s 
“Great Amcrican Pie Company” (McClure, 


Phillips), a tiny volume -which describes a 


scheme to form a pie trust’ by cornering not 
only Americh’s fruit, sugar, and flour, but con- 
trolling the nation’s bakeries:and mills and. rail- 
ways. The whimsical vein of “E. Nesbit,” ex- 
presses itself in “The Story of the Ammlet ” 
(Dutton), meant for grownups as: well as_chil- 
Gren, though a fairy tale. elicately: fanciful, 
and deeply spiritual besidés, Frederick van 
Eeden’s “The Quest” (Luge & Co.) merits 
wide attention; “ The Quest™ forms an admira- 
ble translation of the Dutch story “De Kleine 
Johannes.” ; - eo, 

To scenes of the cinder path, the hunting field, 
the race course; does Mr. Arthur. Ruhl lend his 
ufipretending -muse, by no means ‘ineffective be- 
cause straight and frank and simple. Mr. Ruhl’s 
style of writing suits his sul s very well, as 
“A Break in Training” (Outing Publishing 
Company) pleasantly demonstrates. ae 

_It is so unusual for an author of popular fic- 
tion to depart from her field-to write.a drama 
that we make no apology for saying here that 
Miss Mary Johnston, author of “To Have and 
To Hold,” has written a very clever play entitled 
“ The Goddess of Reason” (Houghton, Mifflin). 
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